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We are glad to be able to announce the return to our 
author of able articles on Jefferson, Macaulay, Irving, &c. &c., which have appeared in the 


es of Colonel J. B. Cobb, of Mississippi, the 
view. 


The following wee will be read with no common interest, not only as probably the best extant nar- 


ration of one of 


this year w 
commend it to the attention of the 
warm 
principle and sterling patriotism.—Ep, 


e most exciting chapters in our political history, but as throwing 
Whig principles and their great champions. And especially in view of the presidential s 
witness, and which may present many features analogous to the one here related, we 

on The father of our valued contributor, it will be seen, was a 

icipator in the scenes described. The name, indeed, seems to be synonymous with high 


new light upon 
le which 


PART THREE, 


IMMEDIATELY on his return from France, 
Crawford was appointed by President Madi- 
son, Secretary of the War Department. His 
distinguished services abroad had justly in- 
creased his popularity with the people of his 
own country, and his reputation as a states- 
man rose to its zenith, He had been, for 
many years anterior to his departure for 
France, preéminently the leading member 
of the Senate, and his opinions and influence, 
as we have already seen, had not only given 
tone to the politics of a large portion of the 
country, but had actually opened the way to 
the formation of a new party organization, 
that seemed likely to absorb all the better 
elements of both the Federal and Democratic 
parties, es also to reconstruct, in all its ori- 
ginal purity, the true Republican party of 
1790-92, of which Washington had been 
the leader. The government was then in 
its chrysalis state, and this last-named party 
had been formed on the basis laid down by 
the writers of the Federalist. The advocates 
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of a monarchical, or strongest form of gov- 
ernment, with Hamilton at their head, had 
so far surrendered their original opinions as 
to fall into its ranks, determined to test fair- 
ly and fully the present Constitution. The 
Virginia politicians, represented by Madison 
and John Marshall, and the conservatives of 
New-York, represented by John Jay, formed 
its main pillar. The ultra and radical De- 
mocrats had not then been gathered into 
that fierce and impracticable phalanx which 
was marshaled and controled, a few years 
afterwards, by Thomas Jefferson, though 
they had already organized upon the basis 
of opposition to the Constitution. This in- 
strument was adjudged by them to be too 
centralizing and latitudinous in its main 
features, to harmonize with their crude no- 
tions of State sovereignty and independence, 
There were many who desired to be free 
from all national government, but a large 
majority decided that there must be some 
permanent a ee of the States, The 
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discussion, in convention and in the public 
papers, on the powers to be given and the 
powers to be reserved, became zealous and 
rancorous, and divided the country into two 
great parties, which were designated as Fe- 
deralists and Anti-Federalists. The first 
favored a strong government, and the last 
insisted upon a weak government, or rather, 
no government at all. The general senti- 
ment of the country settled upon a compro- 
mise of these extreme opinions. Hamilton 
and Madison united in support of the pre- 
sent constitution, and the Democrats of the 
ultra school were left in a hopeless and de- 
served minority. This union between these 
two great men, with Washington as their 
common head, formed the foundation on 
which was erected the National Republican 
party. The high-toned governmental theo- 
ries of the Federalists were so attenuated 
and modified as to harmonize with the con- 
servatives of the Virginia school, although 
the latter yielded many of the ascetic and 
refined tenets of their sect. 

It was under the guidance of this party 
that the Constitution was framed, and that 
the government went into operation. But 
its compactness was soon invaded. The dark 
and dangerous principles of the French re- 
volution began to sow and scatter dissensions 
in the United States. Early in the year 
1798, war was declared to exist between 
England and France, and intense sympathy 
was excited for the latter, who had so recent- 
ly been our ally and faithful benefactress in 
the war against the former, which resulted 
in American independence. The proclama- 
tion of President Washington, under date of 
the 18th of April, asserting neutrality to be 
the settled policy of the United States, en- 
countered violent opposition, and soon led 
to a partial disruption and reorganization of 
parties. Under the auspices of Thomas 
Jefferson, a strong French party was formed 
in this country, and Philadelphia, then the 
residence of the general government, was 
scandalized by the organization of Jacobin 
clubs, or Democratic societies, which pro- 
mulged doctrines subversive of the true prin- 
ciples of the Federal Constitution, and de- 
structive to healthy political sentiment. About 
the same time Hamilton published his num- 
bers of Pacificus, defending the executive 
proclamation. Madison, now thoroughly 
detached from his late associations by the in- 
fluence of Jefferson, answered him under the 
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signature of Helvidius. This controversy 
between the chiefs of the constitutional or- 
ganization of 1789-90, effectually broke up 
the composition of parties which originated 
at that date, and Madison continued stead- 
fastly to codperate with the Jeffersonians 
until the era of 1816. It is not for us now 
to inquire minutely into the history of the 
rival factions which soon sprang up after this 
disruption between the adherents of Jeffer- 
son and the elder Adams. The former, 
however, carried off with them the designa- 
tion of republicanism ; and through the pres- 
tige of this name, Jeffersonian democracy 
acquired an influence with the nation, which 
has, for much the largest portion of the time, 
controled its destiny from that day to the 
present. But the inherent, vital energies 
of the government, combined with every 
natural element of greatness, as also with 
the strong collateral influence exerted by a 
conservative national party, have saved the 
institutions of the country from a contami- 
nation of Jacobinism, which otherwise might 
have been fatal to their health and existence. 

It was to this original republican party, 
formed at a time when patriotism could not 
be questioned, and when the true principles 
and spirit of the Constitution could not be 
mistaken, that Crawford evidently looked in 
his efforts to direct the current and compo- 
sition of party organizations, during his sen- 
atorial career. On his return from France, 
he clearly perceived that such a party had 
again assumed shape, and, under the lead of 
master minds, was rapidly advancing to in- 
fluence and popularity. The Hartford Con- 
vention had drawn down upon the factious 
remnant of the old Federal party a weight 
of infamy and obloquy from which it could 
not recover, and the lapse of a few years 
witnessed its final extinction. The Demo- 
crats had been seriously confused and dis- 
jointed by the events of a war which, al- 
though begun and carried on under their 
immediate auspices, had evidently demon- 
strated the inefficiency and impracticability 
of their political theories and experiments. 
They had been foreed to abandon their ab- 
surd and silly preference for the gun-boat 
system of Jefferson, and to build up and 
rely upon an efficient naval system, such 
as, years before, had been recommended and 
advocated by Hamilton and John Adams. 
They were now forced, at the close of that 
war, to withdraw their opposition to the es- 
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tablishment of a National Bawk, and even to 
ield their constitutional opinions. Their 
jeading champion of 1811, Henry Clay, who 
had then done more to defeat Crawford’s 
Bank bill than any other senator, had open- 
ly changed his opinions, and was now in 
favor of the immediate charter of such an 
institution. Calhoun reported a bill to that 
effect early in the year 1816, and declared 
that a bank only was adapted to meet the 
financial exigency, although he had been 
raised in the strictest sect of Jeffersonism. 
Madison himself surrendered a long-con- 
tinued opposition, signed the charter, and 
made Crawford, its principal advocate, his 
Secretary of the Treasury. In addition to 
this, they were driven to incorporate high 
protective features in the adjustment of the 
tariff of 1816, and that, too, not incidentally, 
but directly, and in so many words, if the 
speeches of Calhoun, and others of its advo- 
cates can be admitted as proof of the fact. 
The war had depressed all the industrial 
pursuits of the country, and these called too 
loudly for aid and protection at its close, to 
allow politicians to take shelter behind mere 
fastidious constitutional scruples, or selfish 
partisan policy. The emergency required 
enlarged and liberal legislation, such as was 
adapted to the growing importance of a 
great nation, and would prove the benefi- 
cenee and practicability of our system of go- 
vernment. The statesmen of that day met 
the crisis boldly, and the crude theories of 
the Jeffersonian school (ever more taught 
than practised, even by their founder) re- 
ceived a decided check and rebuke at the 
very moment that the ancient monster of 
Federalism was finally beaten down and smo- 
thered. It was just the time to indoctrinate 
public sentiment with the safer, more relia- 
ble, and more vigorous constitutional theories 
which had been already foreshadowed and 
indicated by Crawford’s great speech, in 
1811. It was just the time, too, to erect a 
purer and more efficient party. There was 
a sufficiency of conservative material to be 
found in both the Democratic and Federal 
ranks, to form such party, without incorpo- 
rating the radicalism of the first, or absorb- 
ing the rancorous elements which distin- 
guished the last. The fruit of these events 
was the construction of the National Whig 
party, which, having thus taken root, gra- 
dually emerged into activity and compact- 
hess; and for the twelve succeeding years, 





its healthful and invigorating influence im- 
parted a tone and beneficence to the admin- 
istrative policy of the country, which induced 
unparalleled prosperity, and which placed 
the United States in the class of the world’s 
greatest nations. Nor was this influence en- 
tirely effaced even by the whirlwind of radi- 
cal democracy, which tore through the land 
during the administration of Jackson; al- 
though the lustre of a military fame, too 
dazzlingly illustrated in the achievements of 
that victorious hero, not to win popularity 
among a grateful and chivalrous people, at 
any hazard to national interests, had well 
nigh totally obscured its milder radiance, 
while it did for ever eclipse and mar the 
political fortunes of the prominent Whig 
leaders. 

As the Presidential term of Mr. Madison 
was now drawing to its close, the eye of the 
nation was directed to James Monroe as his 
successor. But the leading politicians of the 
party to which both Monroe and Crawford 
belonged, did not pretend to disguise their 
preference for the latter. Crawford peremp- 
torily declined; but when the Congressional 
caucus assembled, and proceeded to ballot 
for a nominee, Monroe obtained only a few 
more votes than Crawford, notwithstanding 
this prompt declination. This result was 
exactly what it should have been. Crawford 
possessed and showed more discernment as 
well as more disinterestedness than his 
friends. The pertinacity of these was both 
impolitic and untasteful. Monroe was much 
the more experienced, both as a man and a 
statesman, had served with credit in the 
Revolutionary War, and was evidently the 
choice, as also the favorite of the nation. It 
may be true, as Mr. Dudley says in the 
sketch before us, that “it has often been con- 
fidently asserted by a great number of ex- 
perienced politicians of that day, that if 
Crawford had permitted his name to have 
been put in nomination at that time, he 
might have been elected with perfect ease.” 
We even think it is probable, from all 
we have heard, that Crawford might have 
been of such opinion himself. Still, we can- 
not agree that such hypothesis will quite 
bear out Mr. Dudley’s inference, when he 
says, that “the event showed the influence 
of such a nomination, as it resulted in the 
election of Mr. Monroe.” It is our opinion 
that the nomination would not have resulted 
in the election of Crawford; for the reason 
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that we do not believe, under the circum- 
stances, that the people would have been 
satisfied with such nomination. There is 
abundant reason to believe, in view of what 
we have stated, that electoral tickets would 
have been formed for Monroe, despite the 
caucus nomination of Crawford. Besides 
his long experience and revolutionary claims, 
Monroe had lately won upon the affections 
of the people by superadding to the arduous 
duties of the State Department those of the 
Department of War, and through this had 
directed the latter operations of our arms to 
a brilliant and triumphant close. There 
would have been great difficulty in resisting 
such appeals as these, before a nation whose 
first impulse has always been to reward with 
civic honors those who have gained even a 
moiety of military fame. The superior quali- 
fications of Crawford as a statesman would 
not have weighed in the balance with Mon- 
roe’s military prestige, inconsiderable as it 
was, when compared with the dignity of the 
award which he was about to receive from 
the a voice. Nor has the “ event” al- 
ways showed that a caucus nomination “ re- 
sulted in the election” of the nominee. Eight 
years later than this, Crawford did receive 
the caucus nomination for President, and yet 
he barely obtained a sufficiency of electoral 
votes to find his way to the House of Repre- 
sentatives with Jackson and John Quincy 
Adams. 

On the fourth day of March, 1817, James 
Monroe succeeded James Madison as Presi- 
dent of the United States. He immediately 
tendered the office of Secretary of the Trea- 
sury to Crawford, and the tender was ac- 
cepted. For many years afterward, we lose 
sight of him as an active politician. The 
labors of a ministerial office are wholly in- 
compatible with party intriguings. Its in- 
cumbent is removed from the sphere of poli- 
tical attraction, and is measurably oversha- 
owed. Consequently, we are wholly unable 
to trace our distinguished subject in connec- 
‘tion with the numerous important and start- 
ling questions which arose during Monroe’s 
administration, nor do we find such connec- 
‘tion even so much as hinted at in the sketch 
of Mr. Dudley. We do not think that it is 
unreasonable to find some fault with such 
omission. Nobody can doubt that Mr. Dud- 
ley is possessed of all such information ; and, 
in view of the national character of his illus- 
trious relative, we .can see no good reason 
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why he should have withheld such from the 
public. The public have a right to know all 
that can be known of the political connec- 
tions of such men as Crawford. It is the 
duty of those who do know to make all such 
known, especially when, in response to a pub- 
lic call, they essay a biographical sketch, 
But there is a cogent and special reason why 
we regret that Mr. Dudley should not have 
been more explicit. It was during the last 
term of Monroe’s presidency that the policy 
of the United States respecting foreign na- 
tions was so elaborately discussed. It was 
then that the doctrine of intervention was so 
seriously mooted among American states- 
men, and measured by precedent and by the 
terms of the federal Constitution. The strug- 
gle of the Greeks and of the South American 
republics elicited then deep interest in this 
country. Hungary and other European na- 
tions form now the basis of much political 
sentiment among the people of the United 
States, and there is an evident tendency to 
depart from the safe maxims of the early 
fathers of the republic, and to change the 
policy of the government. The opinions of 
such men as Crawford on such questions, 
and in times like the present, would doubt- 
less exert efficient and salutary influence on 
a great portion of the public mind. We 
cannot doubt that these opinions were in ac- 
cordance with the policy of Washington’s pro- 
clamation in 1793, though there existed con- 
siderable differences in the Monroe Cabinet 
on this subject. We know that John Quincy 
Adams was quite latitudinous, and that Cal- 
houn was very conservative. The President 
himself had no settled opinion, if we may 
judge either by his language, his policy, or 
the conflicting testimony of Adams and 
Calhoun. Each member of his Cabinet, it 
would seem, puts a different construction on 
his language, and holds a different interpre- 
tation of his motives and his policy ; whilst 
Hayne, of South Carolina, did not hesitate, 
in after years, to charge the language of 
Monroe as being non-committal, and as hav- 
ing been employed merely in the nature of 
a ruse de guerre. But history, of whatever 
description, is silent as concerns the opinions 
of Crawford. The only clue to these is to 
be vaguely gathered from the acts and move- 
ments of his prominent friends in Congress. 
Taking, of these, Macon, Randolph, Van 
Buren, and Cobb of Georgia, and such test 
would easily unfold his sentiments and views, 
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Crawford served as Secretary of the Trea- 
sury during the entire period of Monroe's 
residency. We can add nothing to what 
Mr. Dudley has so well said of this period 
of his career, and shall therefore dismiss this 
pranch of the subject by quoting that gen- 
tleman’s language :— 


“Much of the period during which Mr. Crawford 
acted as Secretary of the Treasury,” ¢ Mr. Dud- 
ley, “ times were very doubtful; our domestic re- 
lations embarrassed, pecuniary difficulties pressing 
upon the people, home and foreign commerce fluc- 
tuating commercial capital deranged, a public 
debt to be managed, and, above all, a miserabl 
depreciated and ruined currency had to be dealt 
with. The political essayists of those days agreed 
that it required ceaseless vigilance and profound 
ability to preserve the national estate from bank- 
ruptey. But the public credit was never better at 
any period of the republic than during his ad- 
ministration of the affairs of the Treasury. The 
national debt was faithfully discharged, and the 
burdens of government upon the —. were light 
and inconsiderable. At the time of the greatest 
difficulty the estimated and actual receipts of the 
Treasury only varied ten per cent., while the esti- 
mates of his distinguished predecessors had varied 
from seventeen to twenty-four per cent. But the 
best evidence of his fidelity, zeal, and ability as a 
Cabinet officer in this department, was the length 
of time he served; the unbounded confidence re- 

in him by Mr. Madison and Mr. Monroe, 
during the whole period of his service; the great 
interest manifested for his retention in that office 
by Mr. Gallatin, and Mr. J. Q. Adams’ opinion of 
his merit, as evinced in his tendering him that office 
during his administration. Such men are rarel 
deceived in their estimate of character and quali- 
fications.” 


An almost unnatural lull in political strife 
followed on the election of Monroe, and party 
dissensions and animosities ceased to disturb 
the course of legislation for many years. 
The President himself owned no distinctive 


party creed. A majority of his Cabinet 
were Republicans, though not allied with 
the Jeffersonian or Democratic school, further 
than by association. The Secretary of the 
Navy rather inclined to the Federal tenets, 
while Mr. Calhoun inclined to the Demo- 
cratic, though his course of action in Con- 
gress had been widely variant from the as- 
cetic teachings of that sect. In both houses 
of Congress, the Republicans of the Craw- 
ford school of politics were in a decided ma- 
jority, controlled the legislation of the coun- 
try, and were under the lead of Henry Clay. 
They were not then, nor for many years 
afterward, known by the name or appella- 
tion of Whigs. The absence of all acri- 
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monious party strife, consequent on the ex- 
tinction of the Federal party, and the dis- 
memberment of the original Democratic 
party, rendered it unnecessary to assume 
any distinctive appellation. Still they acted 
steadily together, in opposition alike to the 
extremes of Federalism and of Democracy, 
respectively represented on the floor of Con- 
gress by Rufus King and John Randolph ; 
and the great American system progressed 
gradually to a happy consummation. There 
was avitality and an energy then discernible 
in the legislation of Congress, which diffused 
life and spirit into all departments of busi- 
ness. The nation looked to its government 
for proper encouragement and relief under 
the yet depressing influences of the war, and 
soon the whole country smiled with pros- 
perity, and gave token of speedy release 
from the thraldom of cramped legislation. 
The spirit of the age brooked no fastidious 
obstruction. Even when the Executive 
halted and wavered, the majority of Con- 
gress came off victorious from every trial of 
strength between them. The black clouds 
arising from the Missouri question, in 1820, 
shed a passing gloom over the bright pros- 
pect ; but patriotism triumphed over fanati- 
cism, though not without an unwary sacri- 
fice. The internal health of the country 
otherwise was never so great; and it is a 
fact worthy of notice, that this very period, 
when genuine Whig policy and principles 
were decidedly in the ascendent, is now 
looked back to by all parties as the age of 
good feeling and of golden times. 

But the elements of strife were not long 
wanting. The great Presidential contest of 
1824 afforded ample material with which to 
reconstruct a system of party warfare, al- 
though it is remarkable that no solitary 
political principle was involved in the con- 
test. There was no attempt to keep up, but 
every effort to keep down, old party organ- 
izations. The Federal party, as we have 
already remarked, had been extinguished. 
The Democratic party had been dismem- 
bered. It had become rude and unfashion- 
able to couple the name of Federalist with 
that of any gentleman. A Democrat was 
considered no better than a Jacobin. The 
words were never heard in political circles. 
It was almost impossible to draw a line of 
distinction between the aspiring politicians, 
or to set up any distinctive party standard 
by which to judge their opinions. Old mea- 
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sures and the divisions they had occasioned 
had passed away. New measures, under 
entirely new and variant circumstances, had 
been brought forward ; yet nothing is more 
true, as we have already intimated, than that 
all the leading measures of Congress were of 
the genuine Whig stamp, that they involved 
the same principles of interpretation, and 
required the same course of argument in 
their defense, that Whigs have used for the 
past twenty years. 

It will readily suggest itself to every mind 
that a contest for the Presidency under such 
circumstances would be resolved wholly into 
a contest of mere personal preference among 
the people. The original candidates were 
John Quincy Adams, William H. Crawford, 
John C. Calhoun, and Henry Clay. There 
being no party differences between them, the 
strife became one of a peculiarly fierce and 
acrimonious character. It was soon exas- 
perated and rendered more furious by the 
unexpected and unwelcome appearance of a 
fifth competitor, in the person of an illus- 
trious military chieftain, whose hot tempera- 
ment and passionate energies were not likely 
to soften the asperity of the contest. This 
was Andrew Jackson. His appearance on 
the field was at once productive of two most 
important events. It caused the prompt with- 
drawal of Calhoun, who became the candi- 
date for Vice-President on the Jackson ticket, 
and materially weakened the prospects of 
Henry Clay, by dividing the preferences of 
the West. Jackson had been a senator and 
representative in Congress, but had not taken 
even a respectable stand as a politician. It 
was quite common to ridicule his aspirations 
for the Presidency as being mere mockery. 
His nomination was generally considered too 
absurd to have been made in good faith. It 
would not at first be credited that a man 
notoriously deficient in education, so unin- 
formed as to the duties of a civilian as to 
have resigned several offices with the frank 
admission of incompetency, fonder of sport 
than of study, and whose training had been 
mainly in the camp or on the frontier, would 
be seriously urged for the first office in the 
Republic, on the single merit of one fortunate 
battle. Those great qualities of mind, or 
rather of will, which afterwards made him 
the most popular and powerful ruler that 
ever wore the executive mantle, which com- 
manded the worship of his friends and the 
admiration of his opponents, and which 
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identified the American name and nation 
with his own strong and heroic character, 
were not then known to the nation. His 
only claim to office was based upon the vic- 
tory of New-Orleans ; and this alone made 
him formidable, and gave him a decided ad- 
vantage over his three competitors. 

With such fearful odds against them, the 
friends of the other candidates sought now 
to make favor with the people, by endeavor- 
ing to prove each that their candidate was, 
par excellence, the true Republican candidate. 
Crawford’s partisans did not stop at this. 
They sought to obtain a more thorough ad- 
vantage by procuring for him a regular cau- 
cus nomination, according to the ancient 
usages of the party. It is to be remarked, 
in this connection, that Crawford numbered 
in the ranks of his followers a greater pro- 
portion .of the old Jeffersonian Democrats 
than either Adams or Clay, notwithstanding 
his known liberal opinions. These, consider- 
ing themselves as the true standards of 
genuine Republican orthodoxy, insisted on 
assembling a caucus, although they were 
seriously opposed. They would not listen, 
when reminded that, Federalism having long 
ceased an organized opposition, such a course 
was not now necessary to secure the ascend- 
ency of the Republican party. They grew 
intolerant when told that such a resort to 
party machinery, in the absence of all the 

igher motives for combination, was the evi- 
dence of an endeavor only to subserve the 
purposes of faction, and to give an undue 
advantage where none was really deserved. 
They persisted in their resolve, and called 
together their caucus, on the 14th of Feb- 
ruary. The movement resulted in an entire 
failure. Out of two hundred and sixty-one 
members of Congress, only sixty-four at- 
tended the meeting in person, and there 
were two proxies. Crawford, of course, re- 
ceived the nomination. Sixty-four out of 
the sixty-six votes were cast for his name ; 
but more than half of these were from Vir- 
ginia, Georgia, and New-York. No one 
will contend that such a nomination was 
entitled to any great authority or weight. 
It could scarcely make pretension to even 
full and fair party organization, much less 
to nationality. But its contrivers claimed 
for it ali these, proclaimed it as the regular 
nomination, and invoked all true Republi- 
cans to respect and sustain it as such. The 
responses, however, were far from equaling 
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their expectations; and we think that it 
will now be readily conceded that the move- 
ment rather injured than benefited Craw- 
ford’s prospects for the Presidency. It is 
certain that many of his devoted and confi- 
dential friends inclined to such opinion, and 
among others, one whose letters now lie be- 
fore us, written at the time of which they 
speak. This was Thomas W. Cobb, then 
one of the senators from Georgia. He was 
recognized as the most intimate and favored 
of Crawford’s personal associates, and was 
bound to him by every tie of admiration and 
gratitude. He was attached to Crawford’s 
party not only from principle, but from af- 
fection for its head. From the time of 
Crawford’s nomination to the day when de- 
feat and disease consigned him to premature 
retirement, Cobb embarked in his cause with 
a zeal that never flagged or abated, and 
pressed his claims with almost frantic fervor. 
He mourned his overthrow with a grief more 
akin to personal devotion than political at- 
tachment; and imbibing, doubtless from 
this cause, a settled distaste for public life, 
soon afterwards threw up his senatorial 
commission, and retired with his friend to 
the quiet of private life. 

It is clear, from the tenor of this gentle- 
man’s letters, that the Crawford caucus had 
not been followed by such auspicious de- 
monstrations as hope had flattered his friends 
to expect. He now writes to one of his 
friends, Dr. Meriwether, that the caucus had 
not been productive of very favorable mani- 
festations. In fact, this movement seems to 
have drawn down upon the Crawford party 
the concentrated and increased bitterness of 
both the Clay and Calhoun factions, while it 
gained them no additional strength among 
the partisans of Adams. Notwithstanding 
that Calhoun had openly declined for the 
Presidency, the newspapers favorable to his 
election still kept his name up in connection 
with that office, with the evident intention, as 
Cobb writes, to prevent his supporters from 
going over to Crawford ere the coalition with 
Jackson had been definitely effected. The 
caucus movement was received with appro- 
bation only in the States of Virginia and 
Georgia. North Carolina was not so de- 
cided, though Macon’s influence in that 
State was considered sufficient to secure its 
vote. There had never been, even before 
the caucus, any doubts as to the preference 
of Georgia for Crawford. In Virginia he 


was equally popular. But in New-York the 
result was very different, and the caucus met 
with decided opposition, notwithstanding the 
efforts and influence of Martin Van Buren. 
Van Buren was considered one of the most 
dexterous party managers of that day and 
time. His success with the people of New- 
York caused him to be regarded with deep 
interest by the various candidates for the 
Presidency. He was at first understood to 
own some preference for Adams, but his final 
decision was in favor of Crawford. There 
was much and varied conjecture in connec- 
tion with this decision at the time, even 
among the political friends of the parties, 
Crawford had a comprehensive and saga- 
cious eye, and could read men with as much 
accuracy as most other politicians. Being 
at the head of a dominant and powerful 
party in Georgia, he resolved upon a stroke 
of policy which, unseemly as it might and 
did appear even to his own friends, it was 
hoped might win to his support the great 
State of New-York. This was none other 
than the nomination of Van Buren for the 
Vice-Presidency by the State of Georgia. 
The project was no sooner made known 
than carried out, for Crawford’s wish was 
law to his party in that State. The nomina- 
tion was made reluctantly by the Crawford 
party, and was received with laughter and 
ridicule by his old enemies and opponents 
in Georgia, the Clarkites. The act appeared 
so ill-timed and so barefaced, in view of 
Van Buren’s then obscure pretensions, that 
the term “ Vice-President Van” was jocosely 
bandied at every corner, and soon became a 
bye-word and slang expression. Long and 
cruelly did the Clarkites use it as such 
against the Crawford party. As an amus- 
ing illustration of this, when the next Gene- 
ral Assembly of the State convened, the 
Clarkites, being in a decided minority, kept 
Van Buren as their standing candidate for 
all the lower order of appointments, with no 
other design than, by thus showing their 
contempt for the nomination, to annoy their 
sensitive opponents. There are many now 
living who may remember with a smile the 
description of tickets that were exhibited and 
read out on such occasions. They had Van 
Buren caricatured on them in every possible 
form. Sometimes it was a half man joined 
to a half cat, then half fox and half monkey, 
or half snake and half mink—all bearing 
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ous and indecent satire. He was designated 
on them as “Blue Whisky Van,” “ Little 
Van,” “ Vice-President Van,” and many 
other nicknames, far more disgraceful to the 
Se oe than disparaging to Van Buren. 

t proved to be the more disgraceful to them 
from the fact that, in a few years subse- 
quently, the caricaturists and satirists turned 
to be the cringing partisans of him they had 
thus assaulted. 

But the policy (whether intended as mere 
policy or a legitimate party manceuvre) did 
not succeed. The nomination of Georgia 
for the Vice-Presidency met with no response. 
New-York proved obdurate and refractory, 
and showed signs of wavering between 
Adams and Clay. The Crawford party 
grew desperate, and began bitterly to accuse 
and denounce Henry Clay. Macon, Cobb, 
and others laid to his charge all the injuries 
and reverses they had sustained in New- 
York. But Van Buren did not despair of 
carrying the State so soon as his party 
friends. He was not one to give up without 
first using serious and zealous efforts to effect 
the object in view. “If we can get New- 
York,” said Cobb, “ we shall then be sure of 
Connecticut, New-Jersey, and Rhode Island. 
Without New-York, we are lost.” This opin- 
ion was known to Van Buren, and tending, 
of course, to confirm him in the like view, 
he went to work to secure the desired object 
with an earnestness and adroitness that had 
seldom failed of success before. There is no 
paneer but that personal attachment to 

rawford, as well as the usual allowance of 
political ambition, influenced Van Buren on 
this occasion. He had long admired Craw- 
ford, and now, in the hour of trial, when his 
enemies were about to triumph over his de- 
feat, the noble exertions and eminent ability 
he brought to bear in the endeavor to save 
and secure the election of his favorite, must 
ever excite a kind remembrance in the bo- 
soms of Crawford’s family and friends. His 
efforts, at one time, had come very near the 
point of success. He had now found out 
that Crawford was clearly not the choice of 
the people of New-York. Up to this period, 
the electors for President in New-York had 
been nominated by the Legislature ; and it 
was in the Legislature that Van Buren and 
his party, certain of defeat before the people, 
now determined to take refuge. The ma- 
jority of the House of Representatives was 
against Crawford. His friends carried a 
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majority to the Senate, and a fierce contest 
nowensued. The people were clamorous to 
take into their own hands the election of 
President. Consequently, a bill to that effect 
passed the lower house, with only a few dis- 
senting voices. The Senate promptly rejected 
it, when sent up for its concurrence. Scenes 
of the most intense and rabid excitement 
followed, in the midst of which the Legisla- 
ture adjourned. Popular resentment rose 
to a resistless height, and the Governor re- 
convoked the Legislature, with a view that 
the will of the people might be expressed 
and executed. But the same scene was re- 
enacted with the same result. The Senate 
again defeated the bill, and before any thing 
was done to meet the popular demand, 
another and final adjournment occurred. In 
the end, however, the people carried their 
ow The manifestations against Craw- 
ord had been too decided; and when the 
nominations were made by the Legislature, 
he sustained a signal and crushing over- 
throw. 

This result abundantly foreshadowed the 
grand finale, so far as Crawford was con- 
cerned, especially when taken in connection 
with another untoward event which occurred 
during the canvass, and which put a final 
extinguisher on his chances for election. 
This event was a sudden and violent attack 
of paralysis, which deprived him for a time 
of his speech, his sight, and the use of some 
of his limbs, and which so shocked his whole 
nervous system as seriously to impair his 
memory and to obscure his intellect. This 
sad news effectually depressed the spirits of 
his friends, whilst it raised the hopes of his 
enemies. He was forced, in consequence of 
this affliction, to give up the business of his 
office, ceased to appear in public or to receive 
any but select company, and was removed 
to a delightful cottage in the vicinity of 
Washington, in the vain but fond hope that 
the quiet of rural life and the purer breath 
of the country air — induce a speedy 
convalescence. But that hope was never 
fully gratified. After a struggle of many 
months, his speech, to a great extent, was 
restored ; he regained the use of his limbs, 
and his vision was slightly improved. But 
the great intellect which had once controlled 
the opinions of a nation, and had made his 
name famous wherever that nation was 
known, had been blighted to a degree which 
human skill could not reach, and was never 
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again to return with its original strength and 
lustre. 

The extreme illness of Crawford was not 
generally known, and the canvass was carried 
on with unabated warmth. There being four 
candidates in the field, it was soon ascer- 
tained that there could be no election by the 

ple. Adams and Jackson ran ahead, but 
tea considerable time it seemed to be un- 
certain whether, under the constitutional 
provision, Clay or Crawford would get to be 
the third candidate before the House of 
Representatives. The State of Louisiana held 
the die, and the friends of Clay confidently 
expected that it would be thrown in his favor. 
But their calculations were not verified. 
Jackson and New-Orleans were associated 
by a common glorious link, and the mem- 
ory of his great victory turned fortune in his 
favor, at the very moment that the die was 
cast. He obtained a majority of her elec- 
toral vote, and Clay was thus thrown out of 
the contest. This left a small balance in 
favor of Crawford, who now went into the 
House of Representatives with an electoral 
vote nearly two thirds less than that of Jack- 
son, and not quite one half that of Adams. 

In December, 1824, Congress met. Wash- 
ington was the scene of an intense excite- 
ment, growing out of the pending election 
for President, and scarcely a day passed that 
some new phase of the contest did not occur, 
or that a new political trump was not turned 
up. But the excitement was of a strictly 
legitimate character. No threats of violence 
by force of arms were resorted to, as in 1801, 
during a similar contest between Burr and 
Jefferson, when it was proclaimed, on the 
authority of Jefferson himself, that, in case 
the House should defeat his election, “ the 
Middle States would arm.” Such seditious, 
jacobinal sentiments would not have been 
tolerated at the time in question. But there 
was not less of anxiety or of interest. The 
friends of all three candidates were alike 
energetic, and the movements of each party 
were watched and sifted with sleepless jeal- 
ousy. Not a step could be taken, nor a pro- 
posal made by one, that was not immediately 
traced and rebutted by the others. Nor was 
the excitement confined to the members of 
Congress. Every citizen of Washington was 
an electioneerer for the one party or the 
other in some shape, and every visitor within 
its walls was an active, working partisan. 
The hotels were only so many caucus or 
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club-rooms, in which to plan and direct the 
various schemes of party procedure. The 
drawing-rooms were thronged alike with the 
votaries of fashion and the satellites of the 
different champions; nor were these limited 
to the sterner sex. The theatre was mono- 
polized by one particular set of partisans in 
regular turn, as the most proper place for 
a public demonstration; but the artificial 
representations of the stage flagged and 
faded before the real exhibitions of the poli- 
tical drama. The legislative business of 
Congress received little or no attention. 
The members thought about nothing, talked 
about nothing, and wrote home about no- 
thing but the Presidential election. Caleu- 
lations were tortured by each party into 
results suited to their own prospects of suc- 
cess. A letter written by Cobb about the 
middle of January, to a friend in Georgia, 
affords a striking illustration of these illu- 
sory calculations ; and being a legitimate link 
in the history of its time, we shall quote 
from it at some length, for the reader’s satis- 
faction :— 


“ Doubtless, in common with others, you feel the 
guns anxiety about the Presidential election 
ntly, few changes have been manifested on 
that subject. Every thing has depended, and 
does depend, on the course which the Western 
States friendly to Mr. Clay may take. Should 
they join us, even to the number of two, the game 
is not desperate. It is impossible to decide with 
certainty whether they will do so. Their conduct 
has been extremely mysterious and doubtful. At 
one time, they led us to believe they would unite 
with us. At another, they are anti 1. Two 
days ago we received the news that the Kentucky 
Legislature had instructed their representatives to 
vote for Jackson. This information has brought 
out five of them, who will do so; the others 
(seven) have not yet declared. Ohio is divided, 
but this morning I have the positive declaration of 
one of their most honest and intelligent members, 
that they have determined not to vote for Jackson. 
But it is not settled how they will go between 
Crawford and Adams. The objections made 
those friendly to us in both Kentucky and Ohio 
have their root in the state of Crawford’s health ; 
and as an honest man I am bound to admit that, 
although daily improving, it affords cause for ob- 
jection. He is very fat, but his speech and vision 
are imperfect, and the paralysis of his hand con- 
tinues. His speech improves slowly. His right 
eye is so improved that he sees well enough to 
play whist as well as an old man without — 
cles. His hand also gets stronger. Yet defect in 
all these members is but too evident. My brother- 
in-law, Mr. Scott, has not positively promised to 
support him, but I think he has made up his mind 
to do so. So also do I think of Mr. Rankin. If, 
however, I am deceived in all these calculations, 
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(in which I think I am not,) General Jackson will 
be elected on the first ballot. It is true, Maryland 
and Leuisiana are now said to be divided, but I 
dovbt not they will unite on Jackson, which, with 
the Western States, secures his success, inasmuch 
as he would have New-Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ma- 
ryland, South Carolina, Alabama, Mississippi, 

uisiana, Tennessee, Kentucky, Indiana, Illinois, 
and Missouri. New-York is yet settled for no one. 
We count sixteen, certain. e want two to make 
a majority, and these we shall get, as I am told by 
an intelligent member, Mr. Clarke, upon whose 
judgment I would sooner rely than on Van 
Buren’s. 

“Should one or two Western States withhold 
their vote from Jackson, Crawford’s election is 
probable. The New-England States are in exces- 
sive alarm. We have told them that Mr. Adams 
has no right to calculate on any support from us. 
This is in some measure true. Jackson's strength 
is such that Adams can gain nothing from him. 
The Yankees are determined that a President 
shall be made. 

“New-Jersey is willing to join us, if success be- 
comes probable, and I am assured that five out of 
six of New-England will do so too, when Adams's 
prospects are blasted. Should Crawford be 
elected, it will be by a combination of Maine, New- 
Hampshire, Rhode Island, Massachusetts, Connec- 
ticut, New-Jersey, Delaware, Virginia, North Car- 
olina, Georgia, Mississippi, Missouri, Kentucky or 
Ohio. Delaware, Virginia, North Carolina, and 
Georgia have nailed their flag, and will sink with 
the ship. New-England, if they wish to prevent 
the election of Jackson, (and dhey say they do,) 
must come to us, for we will not go to them. 
Colonel Benton is active in our cause, and is likely 
to do us good. Could we hit upon a few great prin- 
ciples, and unite their support with that of Craw- 
ford, we should succeed beyond doubt. But the 
fact is, we are as much divided as any other peo- 

le. On the whole, I do not feel alarmed, though 

am not confident. Here they call me croaker. 

I say I will not express a confidence which I do 
not feel.” 


This letter speaks for itself, and unfolds 
much that is interesting in connection with 
the history of that memorable contest. Con- 
gress had now been more than six weeks in 
session, and yet there had been no develop- 
ments which could point the result, even to 
the most sagacious. There was, indeed, 
much to cause Cobb’s expression of “mys- 
terious and doubtful,” because, so nicel 
balanced was the apparent strength of Adams 
and Crawford, that the Clay party were 
unable to decide which would prove the 
most available to defeat, by a united move- 
ment, the election of Andrew Jackson. Thus 
much, it would seem, the majority had re- 
solved to do from the beginning of the strife ; 
but that majority was scattered among three 
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held the power of fixing the desired union. 
On him, therefore, as is well known, all 
eyes were eagerly fastened. It was known 
that he viewed Jackson with unfeigned dis- 
trust, that he had held him amenable to the 
censure of Congress for lawless and uncon- 
stitutional conduct as an officer of the army, 
that he never hesitated to pronounce him 
to be unfit for civil office, and that he had 
already expressed a determination not to 
vote for him. Jackson never expected him 
to do so, and with his usual frankness had 
caused it to be proclaimed that such a vote 
by Clay “would be an act of duplicity.” 
But the Legislature of Kentucky had in- 
structed him to sustain Jackson, and the 
Jackson party, therefore, built up high hopes. 
But they little knew the man with whom 
they were dealing, if they ever supposed 
that such instructions would guide him any 
further than they might comport with his 
own judgment. He took, and has ever 
maintained the ground that the Legislature 
had no right to instruct him, and that he 
felt no more respect for such instructions 
coming from the Legislature, than from 
any other assemblage of his fellow-citizens. 
Under these circumstances, therefore, he 
was forced to make a choice between Craw- 
ford and Adams. Still, the friends of Jack- 
son did not cease to importune him with 
their efforts to obtain his support and influ- 
ence for their favorite. It has even been 
shown that some of them advised and re- 
commended an arrangement by which Clay 
should be tempted into his support by the 
allurements of high office, in case Jackson 
was made President. On the contrary, 
there has never been exhibited the least 
shadow of proof that the friends of Adams 
or Crawford made overtures of any character 
to Clay or to any of his friends. That both 
of these were anxious to secure his codpe- 
ration by all legitimate means, there can be 
no doubt. There is some reason to think 
that Clay’s inclination, as well from their 
personal as political associations, rather im- 
pelled him to a preference for Crawford. 
But his stern temperament has never been 
warped by private preference contrary to 
his sense of public duty. His disposition is 
marked rather with the severe attributes of 
Roman character, than with the flexile im- 
pulses of the softer tempered Greek. 

We have seen already that Crawford’s 
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Western members had been urging this as a 
reason why they ought not to support him 
in preference to Adams. His illness, and 
the serious afflictions with which he had been 
visited, were well known to Clay. He 
spoke of them often, and always with un- 
feigned kindness and sympathy. Anxious 
and interested partisans had, it is true, sent 
abroad through the country very exag- 
gerated accounts of his convalescence and 
improving state of health, but in Wash- 
ington the whole truth was known. But 
his immediate friends attempted no con- 
cealment, although they were sincere in the 
belief that he was rapidly growing better, 
and would soon be sufficiently restored to 
enter profitably into the discharge of any 
official duty to which he might be called. 
Under this illusory impression, in order as 
well to confute the malicious as to convince 
and persuade the doubtful, they resolved 
upon a course which, though corroborative 
of their sincerity, resulted fatally to their 
hopes and expectations. It had been now 
a long time since Crawford had mingled 
with the public. He had not been present 
at any of the numerous festive and social 
meetings for which this season is famous. To 
drawing-rooms and soirées he was an utter 
stranger. Only a select and intimate few 
were in the habit of visiting him, even at 
his home. A few days previous to the time 
of election, however, and to the surprise of 
nearly all Washington, his friends conveyed 
him to the Capitol, and kept him there in 
company for several hours. The old man 
looked much better than was generally ex- 
pected, and deported himself with accus- 
tomed amenity and dignity. Many who 
saw him only from a distance, were most 
agreeably disappointed. Those with whom 
he shook hands and spoke, however, were 
observed to leave him with grave faces, and 
with all the signs and tokens of a melan- 
choly interview. Among these last was 
Clay himself; and it was afterwards re- 
marked by one of Crawford’s friends, who 
was present, that his manner on that occa- 
sion told plainly enough that their hopes of 
his codperation and support were at an end. 
“ Defects were but too evident,” as Cobb had 
written to his friends, and these sounded the 
funeral knell to his chances for the Presidency. 

The contest was at length narrowed down 
to the issue between Adams and Jack- 
son, as nearly every one had, from the first, 
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predicted it would be. Parties still con- 
tinued immovable and uncertain. It was 
difficult to tell where either had lost, or 
where either had gained. Calhoun had 
been elected Vice-President by a large ma- 
jority, and refused to take part or mingle 
in the election either way. He was known, 
however, to be bitterly opposed to Crawford, 
and he afterwards declared that he had no 
preference as between Adams and Jackson, 
though his friends were already zealous 
for the latter. Clay maintained a steady 
and decorous reserve, which many whose 
anxieties were zealously excited, charac- 
terized as mysterious and politic. The Craw- 
ford party no longer expected his coépe- 
ration, and the Adams party, relying on his 
well-known distrust of Jackson, and fully 
informed of Crawford’s wretched health, con- 
fined their electioneering efforts to an inter- 
course marked only by cordiality and re- 
spect. There is not on record the least par- 
ticle of evidence that they ever made any 
overtures to Clay’s friends, or approached 
himself improperly. But the partisans of 
Jackson pursued a different policy alto- 
gether. It is in proof, on their own testi- 
mony, that prominent members of their 
party consulted frequently as to the pro- 
priety of coaxing Clay’s friends to support 
Jackson by an intimation that, in the event 
of the latter’s election, the “second office of 
the government” would be tendered to 
Clay. They even went so far, in guarding 
against the rumor that Jackson had de- 
clared his intention of continuing Adams in 
the State Department in case of election, to 
persuade Jackson to allow them to announce 
publicly and by his authority, that he had 
made no such declaration, that he had not 
decided as to any official appointments, and 
that, if elected President, he should be free 
to fill the offices of government as he chose. 
While doing this much, however, Jackson 
took very especial pains to denounce all 
attempts at intrigue or improper collusions, 
and expressed himself with characteristic 
emphasis and honesty of purpose. We 
must candidly say that we believe Jackson 
himself was intent on running the race with 
Adams for the Presidency fairly and inde- 
pendently; although we must further say 
that his subsequent conduct showed a vin- 
dictiveness that is wholly irreconcilable with 
the general frankness and manliness of his 
disposition. 
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It has not transpired whether these decla- 
rations were ever formally communicated to 
the friends of Clay. But when the Jackson 
party found that Clay’s resolution was still 
fixed not to sustain the pretensions of their 
favorite; that neither persuasion, nor flatter- 
ing intimations, nor attempts to intimi- 
date could move him from his purpose; 
that the star of the hated Adams was 
rising to ascendency; that Clay and his 
friends would certainly make Adams the 
President, their rage seemed to know no 
bounds. Their execrations were uttered 
without regard to decency or propriety. 
Then it was that the first hoarse whispers of 
the “bargain and intrigue” were heard. 
They were hissed serpent-like through the 
political circles of Washington, though the 
venom was first discharged within the bosom 
of a quiet and obscure rural district in a 
neighboring State. No one doubted then, 
no one doubts now, the source from whence 
those charges sprang. It is one of the in- 
firmities of our nature to judge others by our- 
selves. They who had so cautiously dis- 
cussed the policy of illicit overtures within 
their own cabal, were naturally unable to 
account for their defeat upon any other than 
the ground that they had been outbidden by 
their wittier adversaries. But they directed 
their attack behind a masked battery, and at- 
tempted to resolve the controversy into a 
personal issue between Clay and an old, 
simple-minded Pennsylvania Dutchman, by 
the name of Kremer. Kremer was a mem- 
ber of Congress, and from his character, 
habits, and standing, was evidently selected 
with special reference to all these, as the in- 
strument to fire the train of this infernal 
machine. It seems that he was notorious 
for ignorance, insignificance, and vulgarity. 
In his address to the House, Clay alludes to 
him with a species of kind contempt, im- 
plying less of malevolence than scornful in- 
difference ; and afterwards he tells his con- 
stituents that to have held such a man 
responsible would have subjected him to 
universal ridicule. Nobody believed that 
Kremer composed either his original letter 
charging Clay with corruption and bribery, 
or the subsequent elaborate letter which was 
sent to the committee raised to act on those 
charges. The only thing he himself did 
write, which was a positive contradiction of 
his original charge, was seized and pocketed 
by one of his friends, who at the same time 
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admonished him to do nothing without 
advice. That he was a mere tool of others, 
is seen by his original letter, in which he 
makes charges that he afterwards denied 
were charges of either bargain or bribery, and 
about which he evidently understood nothing 
at all. That he was a vain-glorious blusterer, 
is proven by his vaunting reply to Clay’s 
card denouncing the charges of his letter as 
false. That he was a driveler, if not a fool, is 
evidenced by his whole subsequent conduct. 
His cringing denials, his bolstered reiffirma- 
tions in the face of those denials, his verbal 
confessions to Clay’s friends, his written state- 
ments given to Clay’s enemies, his challenge 
before the committee, and his subsequent 
disgraceful retreat, at one time boasting, at 
another time begging, and always blindly 
obedient to his dictators, all these show clearly 
that he was much better fitted to mould 
cheeses and to manufacture sourkrout than 
to conduct a plot or discuss state affairs. His 
only redeeming quality is to be found in 
Clay’s own admission, that “he may have 
possessed native honesty.” 

Such was the man and the instrument 
which was thrust forward by the contrivers 
of this atrocious plot to confront and accuse 
Henry Clay. * sa failed to flatter or 
to frighten him into the support of Jackson, 
they now assailed him through the more 
trying medium of his sensibilities. They 
endeavored to compel his support by leaving 
to him only a choice between compliance 
and the chances of political destruction. Their 
scheme failed as to the first, as every body 
knows. Clay was not shaken for an instant, 
but challenged investigation and defied con- 
viction. At the same time he caused his 
friends to assert publicly and positively, 
that he had resolved not to sustain Jackson 
under any circumstances short of the most 
extreme and improbable necessity. But the 
conspiracy, especially in view of its subse- 
quent identification with Jackson himself, 
who endorsed the accusations in the very 
zenith of his gigantic popularity, did indeed 
result in the destruction of Clay’s chances 
for the Presidency. The strongest armament 
of proof that was ever before arrayed in a 
similar case, (and that, too, the proof of a 
negative,) has not been sufficient to clear 
him, before the masses, of these groundless 
charges. Every effort to make him Presi- 
dent, from that day to this, has failed, solely 
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his friends have been met at every corner 
with these deathless charges of the bargain 
and intrigue of 1825. It was in vain that 
they were disproved ; that all proof was in- 
vited and challenged ; that it was shown no 

roof existed, or ever had existed. One 
etter of five lines from the Hermitage, con- 
taining the mere declaration that the opinions 
of its revered and idolized master had “ under- 
gone no change” on the subject, was enough 
to confute a world of substantial evidence, 
and to stamp the baseless charge with the 
seal of divinity. 

It is asignificant and an instructive fact that 
the friends of Crawford, so far from aiding and 
abetting this unworthy attempt to destroy 
the character of a high-minded opponent, 
with the view to force him to a course which 
his judgment and inclination both con- 
demned, accorded to Clay their generous 
and steadfast support in all attempts which 
were made to obtain the action of the House 
on the charges contained in the Kremer 
letter. Forsyth came zealously to his aid, 
and put forth in his cause the splendid 
parliamentary accomplishments and abilities 
which made him the ornament of Congress. 
Crawford himself turned his face against the 
conspiracy, with feelings that appeared to 
have partaken of both horror and disgust, 
and afterwards wrote to Clay a letter express- 
ive of surprise that he should ever have been 
thought capable of believing such charges, and 
assuring him that he “should have voted just 
as he did, as between Jackson and Adams.” 
At the same time, the Crawford party, warmly 
devoted to their chief, never pretended to dis- 
guise their hostility to Clay, in consequence 
of his preference for Adams over their own 
candidate. They were mostly of a school of 
politics which repudiated the latitudinous 
constitutional theories of the day, and con- 
sidered Adams as being more obdurate and 
unreliable on such score than Crawford. 

At length the day of election arrived. It 
was a cold, stormy day of February. The 
hall was beset and crowded at an early 
hour by every class of spectator. Every 
member was at his post, and the area was 
jammed with privileged dignitaries, senators, 
ex-members of Congress, members of State 
Legislatures, judges, and foreign ambassadors. 
Doubt was portrayed in every countenance, 
anxiety throbbed in every bosom. The 
galleries and lobbies, filled to an excess that 
almost stifled the eager multitude, presented 
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a solid sea of uncovered heads; nor was there, 
perhaps, a solitary individual of that vast 
number who had not made a choice and a 
preference between the three opposing candi- 
dates for President. It was the second time 
in the history of the government, and within 
a quarter of a century, that such a high 
duty and responsibility had devolved on the 
House of Representatives. Most of those 
present were alive and in political life when 
Burr and Jefferson came as contestants 
before the same assembly, and some had 
been actors in that memorable scene. They 
now recalled with misgiving the frightful 
recollections of those seven days’ ballotings, 
which had been carried on amidst threats of 
rebellion and of armed interference. It was 
now to be tested whether the lapse of twenty- 
five years, years allied with glory, with great- 
ness, and with unparalleled prosperity, had 
imparted the salutary influences necessary to 
dispel and subdue seditious resorts, and to 
substitute a spirit of allegiance for a spirit of 
anarchy. The foreign ministers present, 
observing the immense concourse, and the 
absence of soldiers and guards, seemed by 
their looks to have agreed that the occasion 
would fully confirm or disprove the repub- 
lican theory of our political system. But 
there were no indications of a character that 
seemed likely to lead to any untoward de- 
velopment. At the usual hour, the Speaker 
ascended to his chair, and the rap of his 
hammer brought the House to order. The 
roll was called; and the first business being 
to proceed with the election for President, in 
conformity with the terms of the Constitution, 
tables were duly arranged, and tellers ap- 
pointed. John Randolph presided at the 
table on the Speaker's left, and Daniel Web- 
ster at that on his right hand. The vote 
was to be taken by States, and amidst breath- 
less stillness and the most painful suspense, 
the balloting commenced. When all the 
votes had been deposited and counted out, 
Webster rose, and with deep, sonorous tones, 
announced that, at his table, Adams had re- 
ceived thirteen votes, Jackson seven, and 
Crawford four. Scarcely had he again taken 
his seat, when the wild, shrill voice of Ran- 
dolph was heard ringing high above the buzz 
which followed Webster’s announcement, as 
he proclaimed a similar result at his own table, 
but so varying Webster’s phraseology as to 
say that the respective candidates had re- 
ceived the votes of so many States, instead 
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of so many votes. There being at that time 
but twenty-four States of the Union, and a 
majority only required to elect, it appeared 
that Adams had obtained just the comple- 
ment, and was, of course, duly and constitu- 
tionally elected President of the United 
States. 

So soon as this result had been officially 
made known, there was heard some slight 
demonstration of applause in one of the gal- 
leries. McDuffie, a member from South 
Carolina, and a fierce partisan of the Jackson 
faction, sprang to his feet ere scarcely the first 
sounds were distinctly heard, and in a man- 
ner that indicated every symptom of anger 
and keen mortification, moved that the gal- 
leries be instantly cleared. This motion, and 
the corresponding order which was imme- 
diately given by the Speaker, seemed to pro- 
duce great surprise among the foreigners 
present, in view of the immense and excited 
crowd which filled the hall. It seemed to 
them incredible that such an order at such 
a time could be carried out, and that, too, by 
an invisible foree. But their surprise was 
lulled, and their incredulity satisfied com- 
pletely, when the Sergeant-at-arms proceed- 
ed quietly to motion the crowd to the doors, 
and when that crowd quietly obeyed ; and 
all skepticism, if any had really been en- 
tertained, as to the binding influence of law 
in the absence of physical foree, must instant- 
ly have vanished, when, in a few moments, 
those spacious seats, which were so recently 
teeming with conscious, anxious spectators, 
presented nothing to the eye but the mag- 
nificent colonnade, and the long rows of 
empty benches. The House now soon ad- 
journed, and every body quitted the Capitol, 
some filled with joy, and others struggling 
to conceal the defeat of expectations which 
had been more fed by hope than by reason. 
The important question had been irretrieva- 
bly decided by a first vote, notwithstanding 
that many had anticipated that a struggle 
similar to that of 1801 was about to occur 
again. 

On the evening of the same day, the draw- 
ing-rooms of the Presidential mansion were 
thrown open, and all Washington flocked to 
witness the scene. The gathering was bril- 
liant beyond parallel or precedent ; and amid 
the universal exhibition of good feeling and 
apparent vivacity, it was difficult for a stran- 
ger to distinguish the victors in the morn- 
Ing’s contest from the vanquished. Adams 
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was there, but the same frigid and callous 
deportment which always belonged to him, 
was not exchanged for a manner of even 
seeming warmth. The bright and piercing 
eye alone gave token that deep feeling, and 
stormy passions, and acerbities of temper 
that partook of stern Jesuitism, dwelt within 
a bosom to all appearance so impervious 
and phlegmatic. The polished amenity and 
winning suavity of Jackson shone in marked 
contrast with the less engaging manner of 
his suecessful rival. There was not the 
slightest symptom of even a lurking disap- 
pointment observable in his mild, dignified 
deportment. He shook hands with and 
congratulated Adams with a cordiality that 
seemed to defy scrutiny or question. No 
one could have ventured to predict that the 
frank and friendly courtesies of that evening 
would so soon be exchanged for a personal 
warfare, vindictive beyond what has ever 
oceurred in the history of the republie. Yet 
no one will now question but that Jackson’s 
behavior on that occasion was forced and 
insincere, and that his bosom was even then 
burning with wrath and the desire of ven- 
geance. How these were afterwards wreaked 
against both Adams and Clay, history has 
told with a particularity of detail more truth- 
ful than welcome. 

Crawford was not present; disposition 
and tastes would have withheld him from 
going, even had his state of health allowed. 
Besides, the result of the morning’s contest 
had both astonished and disappointed him. 
He had never, perhaps, shared the sanguine- 
ness of his friends, but we are told by one 
who had long stood in a very confidential 
relation to him, that he was evidently not 
prepared for so early and abrupt a termina- 
tion of the struggle before the House. His 
friends were prepared no better for a decision 
on the first ballot. They had hoped and 
wrought for a protracted contest, conscious 
that Crawford’s only chance lay in some sud- 
den turn of the game which might spring 
from the animosity of the stronger factions, 
and finally benefit him as a compromise can- 
didate. Consequently, they were astounded 
when the vote was announced, though they 
betrayed no outward sign of chagrin or mor- 
tification. Some of the most intimate of 
their party repaired to Crawford’s dwelling 
shortly after the adjournment, and among 
these were Macon, Lowry, and Cobb. The 
first two of these went immediately into the 
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room where Crawford was calmly reclining 
in his easy-chair, while one of his family read 
to him from a newspaper. Macon saluted 
him, and made known the result with deli- 
cacy, though with ill-concealed feeling. The 
invalid statesman gave a look of profound 
surprise, and remained silent and pensive for 
many minutes, evidently schooling his mind 
to a becoming tolerance of the event which 
had for ever thwarted his political elevation. 
He then entered freely into conversation, and 
commented on the circumstances of the elee- 
tion as though he had never been known as 
a candidate. He even jested and rallied his 
friend Cobb, whose excess of feeling had for- 
bidden him to see Crawford until the shock 
had passed—for ie knew that the enfeebled 
veteran would be shocked. The conversa- 
tion, on the part of these friends, was not 
untinged with bitterness and spite, vented 
against the prominent actors in both the ad- 
verse political factions, but more especially 
against those of the successful party, as be- 
ing more immediately responsible for the 
crushing overthrow of their own beloved 
candidate. Crawford himself refrained from 
giving utterance to the least exceptionable 
sentiment, and behaved, during the remain- 


der of his stay in Washington, with a mild- 
ness and an urbanity befitting one of his 
exalted station, who had just staked and 


lost his political fortune. As a proper con- 
clusion to this portion of our task, we again 
draw some extracts from the correspondence 
of Thomas W. Cobb, under date of the thir- 
teenth of February, just four days after the 
contest had been decided in the House. 


“The Presidential election is over, and you will 
have heard the result. The clouds were black, and 
sie se of storms of no ordinary character. 

ey broke in one horrid burst, and straight dis- 

lied. Every thing here is silent. The victors 

ve no cause to rejoice. There was not a single 
window lighted on the occasion. A few free ne- 
groes shouted, “Huzza for Mr. Adams!” But 
they were not joined even by the cringing popu- 
lace of this place. The disappointed submit in 
sullen silence. The friends of Jackson grumbled 
at first like the rumbling of distant thunder, but 
the old man himself submitted without a change 
of countenance. Mr. Crawford's friends nor him- 
self changed not their looks. They command uni- 
versal respect. Adams has caused it to be an- 
nounced that they shall have no cause to be dissa- 
tisfied. Two days ago, the Treasury Department 
was tendered to Crawford, and refused. On the 
same day, General Jackson paid him a friendly 
and civil visit, but nothing passed but an inter- 
change of civilities, Crawford will 
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return home, and we must do the best we can 
with him. Should he and our friends wish that he 
should again go into the Senate, the way shall be 
open for him. I am sick and tired of every thing 
here, and wish for nothing so much as private life, 
My ambition is dead.” 


The events of this memorable campaign, 
and their consequences, afford an instructive 
page of history, and may be easily traced to 
an ‘intimate connection with the party poli- 
tics of the country from that day to the 
present. They served to form the tempest 
which succeeded to the calm of the preced- 
ing eight years. The absence of all princi- 
ples from the contest, gave to it peculiar 
virulence and acrimony, and made defeat to 
be far more keenly felt. It caused a gen- 
eral prevalence of the belief, that the cessa- 
tion of party strifes, based upon honest dif 
ferences of opinion on the fundamental the- 
ories of the government, was rather injuri- 
ous and hazardous than beneficial to the 
political safety of the republic. Hitherto, 
since the day of Washington, on whom even 
his opponents bestowed their suffrages, the 
conflicts of the political world had turned 
From 
1824 to 1848, competition has turned prin- 
cipally upon personal attachments and pre- 
ferences on one side, and personal antipathy 
and hatred on the other. Andrew Jackson 
was not the man to restore harmony ; and 
his advent, at such a period and crisis, must 
ever be regarded as having materially balked 
and impeded the progress of the great na- 
tional interests, although no one can consist- 
ently question his honesty or his patriotism ; 
while all must admit that, in the eye of the 
world, his administration gave a character 
and tone to the American name which the 
lapse of many future generations will not 
alter or obliterate. His passions and his 
pride were alike unregulated, and the perni- 
cious and corrupting principle of favoritism 
was a prominent element of his nature. He 
gave out to his friends to expect from him 
every thing in the way of patronage, and 
warned his opponents to expect nothing. 
He very seldom showed quarter in battle, 
never in the political world after his acces- 
sion to the Presidency. These strong pas- 
sions came to be mutual and reciprocal as 
between the leaders and followers of both 
parties; and they increased in intensity un- 
til, at last, the politics of the country was 
resolved into personal idolatry, a sort of 
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man-worship on both sides. The highest 
public interests were subordinate considera- 
tions, and the support of a favorite chieftain 
became the primary object in the political 
struggles which followed. It will be allowed 
by all, we think, that this state of things 
was most inauspicious to a regular and con- 
stitutional operation of the government, and 
to a wise and stable policy in any branch of 
public interest or economy. True it is that 
the nation has prospered in every branch of 
industry, and our territorial limits have been 
vastly increased within the last twenty years, 
though we doubt whether this last will event- 
uate in good or evil to the public interests. 
For nearly the whole period intervening 
since Jackson’s election, the Democratic party 
has held the reins of government, and par- 
tiality or ignorance of political history might 

et an inference in favor of Democratic 
policy, at first sight, in view of the increased 
national importance during its sway. Noth- 
ing, however, could be more fallacious. No 
government ever withstood such violent as- 
saults on its integrity and strength as this 
government has withstood, during the period 
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of Democratic ascendency, against the wild 
spirit and radical tendencies of Democracy, 
Its domestic peace has been twice sccicunly 
threatened in consequence ; and the govern- 
ment owes its rescue, on both occasions, 
mainly to the conservative influence of the 
Whig party. The commercial and mercan- 
tile interests of the country were visited with 
a blow that had well nigh disabled them for 
ever. Their resuscitation has been brought 
about by a resort to Whig measures. In 
fact, the Whigs have been routed and over- 
thrown only because the Democrats have 
adopted and acted on their principles, while 
repudiating their name, The only Whig 
measure which has gone down entirely be- 
neath Democratic furor, is that of a national 
bank. That is obsolete and dead, beyond 
recovery or resurrection. On the other hand, 
the two cardinal principles of the Whig 
party have been permanently impressed on 
the country by Democratic men : viz., those 
of protection to national industry, and a 
moderate system of internal improvements. 


J. B.C. 
Longwood, Miss. 
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In former years, when reading was a pas- 
sion with me, it was my habit to frequent 
old libraries, pulling out here and there rusty- 
looking volumes, folios of outworn and foz- 
gotten learning, and, with a relish now in- 
credible to myself, dipping in and rambling 
among their wordy and futile paragraphs. 
Nothing, in those days, came amiss to me, 
were it Lomazzo’s artistic rhapsodies, or the 
interminable commentaries of Ficinus. I could 
then read Cardan, or Cornelius AgTPP with 
enthusiasm, and after midnight hang sleep- 
less over the interminable rhapsodies of 
Burton. I sought out the rare, the anti- 
quated, the forgotten books, and tasted them 
with a Saturnian epicurism, the very smack of 
time. 

Among my vellum-suited companions, 
none solaced me more than Slawkenburgius, 
in whose “Collectanea,” a wilderness of 
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lethean sentences, I lost reckoning of myself, 
and sunk away, as it were, through a chasm 
into long-since-buried times. 

The style of the Collectanea had a dull 
vitality, a creeping warmth, like the air over 
a bed of poppies in the sun; a dream-pro- 
voking obscurity, a rambling inquisitiveness ; 
sometimes a humor of the pipe-and-tankard 
kind, involved with endless quotation, and 
logic like a tangled skein. 

The Collectanea included a number of 
treatises, whose odd and insignificant titles 
have escaped me. Politics, philosophy, 
theology, alchemy, ethics, were here treated, 
without order or apparent purpose. A large 
space of one volume was a catalogue of 
imaginary works, hereafter to occupy the 
learned. Among these I remember two, 
a “ Disquisition on Theft,” and another on 
“Lying, or the Tradition of the False.” 
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I was reclining in an antique arm-chair, 
with Slawkenburg’s fourth folio upon the 
desk before me, in the great library at 
N . It was on a Sunday afternoon of 
August, in vacation, and the stillness of the 
university park was interrupted only by the 
rustling of the maples at the great window, 
through which a gentle air brought the 
delicious odor of grass and flowers. In 
the sunlight that trembled and played 
upon the floor, I saw the figure of a bird, 
swaying silently. amid a crowd of tinted leaf- 
shadows. 

The room was of great size and height, 
built after the Gothic fashion, with stained 
glass in the upper windows, diffusing golden 
and brown lights with purple shades. It 
was to me a home and citadel of thought, a 
sacred retreat, where at intervals, for years, I 
had been accustomed to retire from the gall- 
ing cares and irksome vanities of a scholar’s 
life. Here at least there were no duns nor 
tattlers, no eritics of dress or manners, no 
pompous country parvenues, no scolding 
neighbors ; it was a nook not merely monas- 
tic, but liberal of sweet thoughts and great 
aspirations. Here had my soul expanded 
herself like a flower, under the gentle beams 
of that sun of Ilades, the intellect of Plato. 


Here had I breathed the intoxicating breath 
of the Decameron, and with that gay queen 
Marguerite sported in the free life of the 
middle ages. No less had the venerable 


fathers charmed me. St. Augustine, the 
seraph of the Church; fiery Abélard, its 
thorn and tormentor; I followed none, wor- 
shipped none, but mixed slightly and socially 
with all. Like a lone chorister improvising 
the keys of a great organ, I sounded care- 
lessly the diapason of theology, the shrill 
stops of alchemy and logic, the bugle wail 
of martial story, and the notes of warm 
romance; with solemn fancies, or with gay, 
following the sounds I made. 

To Slawkenburg I returned continually. 
For the twentieth time his seven great folios 
lay around me, the fourth upon the desk. 
I had paused upon the catalogue of imagin- 
ary books, in Dutch and Latin. “A Trea- 
tise of Theft;” “A Treatise of Great and 
Little Lies,” with illustrations from the 
experience of the author. Mendaciorum, 
mendaciunculorumque tractatus. I ima- 
gined the treatise itself, in all its Slawken- 
burgian diffuseness ; rambling, note-full, 
pointless, and yet always lively and readable. 

VOL, IX. NO.II, NEW SERIES, 
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Of great and little lies; great, swinging, 
robustious, abominable divergences ; little, 
insignificant, useful, and even meritorious 
falsehoods. I began to see them, advancing 
in troops, each with a sneaking apology 
behind, by way of footman ; some, odd and 
droll; others, abominable in shape. The 
shadows of the leaves upon the floor enlarged 
into lies; they multiplied and spread them- 
selves, until the library was filled with them. 
They came out in scores from the leaves of 
folios of divinity and law, and mustered thick 
along the shelves of history. I confess it 
shocked me to perceive several, of a very 
pale color, with fair excuses behind them, 
creeping out of my favorite Plato; but as 
they came forward, I noticed an Italian look 
about them, which betrayed they were in- 
truders there. 

The library was now crowded and swarm- 
ed upon by these creatures, like a great hive. 
All at once the door opened without noise, 
and a venerable figure, clad in a scholar’s 
dress of three centuries ago, came forward, 
with slow steps, into the centre of the hall. 
A broad and high forehead, without wrin- 
kles, over which a few gray locks shed an air 
of reverence ; eyes at once cool and ecstatic, 
and a face more stolid and meaningless than 
marble, made me recognize my venerated 
Von Slawkenburg. His figure was slight 
and low, with a decided stoop; but the look 
of authority with which he reviewed the 
myriads of loyal creatures who awaited the 
least sign of his command, reminded me of 
an old monarch, coming to address his young 
and brilliant army. 

As when some literary cockney, of world- 
wide notoriety and boundless impudence, 
sets foot upon the pier at New-York, the 
intelligent population of that great and 
learned city rush forward to prostrate them- 
selves, and in dense crowds choke up the 
grand avenue from Castle Garden even to 
the shadows of Union Square, so did these 
loyal myriads attend the steps of my venera- 
ble master and guide. The great library 
seemed to lengthen itself, and the mottled 
and variegated ranks of fibs fell promptly 
into order, according to their stature and 
complexion. } 

First I saw lies of fashion, the Compli- 
ments and the Not-at-homes. These were 
dressed like footmen or fine gentlemen, I 
could not tell which; they were the ushers 
of the occasion, gay manikins, thin and blue, 
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with flat noses and spindle shanks, but fine 
and brisk in their new suits. 

Then came Threats and Imprecations, 
volunteer companies, marching to a drum 
and fife. These were great and windy, with 
bellies made of soap-bubbles, which burst in 
the sun; and so, some of them vanished. 

Next followed the Political Assurances, 
Treaties, and Distinguished Considerations, 
numbered and recorded. These were the 
slyest fellows in nature, very long-bodied, 
with coats cut out of old parchment, shreds 
of Magna Charta, the spectacles of scurvy 
politicians on their noses, and their eyes in 
their pockets. 

Historical lies made a vast crowd of all 
hues and dimensions, of all shapes and pro- 
rtions. I saw companies of these, ve 
cold and acrid, drop down from the shelves 
of American history, and most of them had 
cowardly faces, and seemed to stand in awe 
of a person called a Tory, whom I saw sitting 
in an alcove of British history, with a sour 
look and a belly like a whale. These dirty 
little creatures elbowed their way out of 
school histories for the most part, and were 

forward in the crowd. 

Church lies were numerous, with the 
countenance and insignia of martyrs ; they 
crept out of the strangest places. But of all 
the wretched, pitiful, beggarly make-shifts, 
the Bankrupts’ and Bad Debtors’ bore the 
palm. Some, however, were gay and hand- 
some, well-fed and sleek ; they bowed, they 
frowned, they smiled, and stepped along 
with great confidence. These came in com- 
panies like free-masons, with banners, car- 
rying the of Justice and Freedom. 
Here I saw Life Assurance lies, with a be- 
nevolent aspect ; Sellers’ and Buyers’ lies, 
great odious fibs, enough to make a vulture 
ill at his stomach ; but nothing could ap- 
pear more reasonable than they. For the 
lies of Pity and Predence I felt strong com- 
passion. They were few in number, quite 
naked, and all solitary and sad, and none 
seemed to regard them. 

Interminable lines of Plagiarisms ; Per- 
juries with ropes about their necks; Family 
falsehoods ; great Scandals, green and poison- 

ous, like big Tartarean frogs ; Misunderstand- 
ings between husbands and wives; Suborn- 
ations, pale and black in the face; False 
Informations, with paper wings, fluttering in 
shady corners, and vanishing in the sunbeam ; 





these and a thousand others filled up the 
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alcoves, and clung along the ledges and 
wainscotings ; but all alike hollow, and of 
that stuff whereof dreams were sometime 
made. 

At a signal from an usher, all these myriads 
of little hollow wretches uttered a shout like 
ten thousand thunders. The roar was truly 
terrible, but not wonderful, for we know that 
hollow bodies are greatly more capable of 
noise than solid ones; and the bodies of all 
lies are composed only of vacuity and hum- 
bug. 
After I had recovered from the momentary 
deafness that followed this tempest, I began 
to hear the grave and silvery voice of my 
venerable instructor and friend. He was 
addressing the assembly of manikins after 
their stentorian salutation. His eyes met 
mine with a sly twinkle, and gave me an 
almost imperceptible salutation. 

The miniature assembly were attentive, 
and each one swelled visibly as they drank 
in the words of the great master. “Of my 
more immediate subjects,” he said, address- 
ing a numerous body of stalwart falsehoods, 
who kept guard about him, like a company 
of archers, “ these children of my brain, who 
sprang from it while I lived—not one, (a poor 
exploit !) but scores at a time—these I com- 
mend for their pertinacity in keeping places 
in the light of day (it is now) three centuries 
after my decease. It is a stout falsehood that 
lives a year without bursting; but I see 
thiomsenie of this select company who have 
outlasted empires, and may live, perhaps, to 
see the last stone of the pyramids crumble 
into dust. It is the high-toned, ambitious 
lie, the spiritual delusion, that attains age 
and sanctity. Yes, it is you who govern 
men, little ugly pets that you are, my jolly 
little Sanctimonies.” 

A thundering shout followed this dema- 
gogical appeal. I could have fancied myself 
in Tammany Hall, had it not been for the 
littleness of the crowd. The eyes of my 
venerable friend met mine again, and with 
so sly a twinkle this time, I could not for- 
bear laughing, which occasioned a shudder 
to run through a rank of pious fibs, who held 
up their epileptic phizes with a prim frown ; 
but many of them exploded at once, with a 
smell like a candle-snuff. 

At this moment the orator beckoned me 
to him with his finger. I rose with a sen- 
sation of lead in my feet, and glided, rather 
than walked, through the elfin multitude, 
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that melted away as I advanced into thin 
air, and vanished like a morning mist. The 
stature of the magician seemed to lessen as 
I approached him, for it was large only by 
comparison with the pigmies he stood 
amongst. He now appeared as a diminu- 
tive pedant, of a horrible physiognomy, 
wrinkled and twisted with meanness and 
extreme age. The fair and open forehead, 
the humorous eye, and the cold sweetness 
of his smile, were the only bearable traits of 
his countenance; but these lurid and dia- 
bolical. The touch of his small ape-like 
hand thrilled me as if it were a snake’s; a 
numbness shot through my bones, and my 
knees smote together. 

“How is this?” said I, mustering a fa- 
miliar courage. “Have you the secret of 
immortality? I fancied you dead, and gone 
to dust, some three centuries ago.” 

A chuckling laugh shook him from head 
to foot. “Ha! ha!” said he. “You did 
not see me come out.” 

“Von Slawkenburg,” I replied, “let us 
have no trifling. Out of what did you 
come ?” 

“Out of the book—out of the volume 
there,” said he, pointing with an emaciated 
claw at the folio that lay upon the desk. “ You 
opened at the seven hundred and ninety- 
seventh page, and your conception of my 
character from that page—on which is the 
title of a ‘ Treatise of Lying’—was so abso- 
lute, I was forced to give you an audience. 
Men of intellect, you know, are involuntary 
conjurors, and raise a spirit by thinking.” 

“You, then,” said I, “ are a spirit ?” 

“Very well, very well,” rejoined he; “there 
is nothing extraordinary in that. It is com- 
mon to be a spirit, especially after one is 
dead. You, too, are a spirit; for you left 
your body sleeping yonder, and came for- 
ward without it.” 

I turned suddenly, and saw the body of a 
fair-faced, slender young man asleep in the 
chair. 

“Ts it myself that is there and here too ?” 
said I, looking with a shudder at the sleep- 
ing figure ; not, however, without a touch of 
complacency at the agreeableness of the 
countenance, which the ghost perceived at 
once; for he put his finger to his nose in a 
very significant manner. 

“ Drop it, my lad,” said he ; “never enter 
it again. It is a clog, full of infirmities. 
Look at me, a hale and handsome spirit, 
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freed of the cares and vanities of a body. 
Follow my example. I left my odious 
carcass one fine morning, by a lucky acci- 
dent, in the furnace of my laboratory. 

“ Slawkenburg,” said I, “I see nothing 
attractive in your appearance. To speak 
plainly, you are not at all handsome ; and I 
find, moreover, that vanity goes with us, not 
only to the grave, but beyond it.” 

“That is a promising remark of yours,” 
replied he. “ You will be a wit yet. Ishall 
report you to Voltaire, who is fond of those 
things.” 

“Could you introduce me to the spirit of 
Voltaire ?” said I, somewhat softened. 

“You have only to form a correct idea of 
him, and his spirit will appear to you,” re- 
plied the ghost. “ Your only conjurors are 
the correct thinkers.” 

“Are you, then, merely an idea of mind, 
Von Slawkenburg?” said I, with an air of 
pity. 

“Do not flatter yourself,’ he replied. 
“You have a tolerable brain, young man ; 
but thinking did not make the world. That 
is one of the old lies you saw just now; the 
gray-beard in the dress of an Egyptian 
priest; a very old and very useful manikin, 
but extremely silly. I know a company 
of French spirits who fancy the world is 
made of triangles ; that is one of mine too. 
Did you observe him—the withered-looking 
figure in a sans-culotte costume, with the 
insignia of a mason {” 

“ Mynheer Von Slawkenburg, if you speak 
of French politicians, I have a great contempt 
for them, my friend.” 

“Spare your contempt, young man,” cried 
the spirit, in a voice like 4 shrill wind through 
a key-hole ; “some of these are disciples of 
mine, like yourself.” 

“Mynheer Von Slawkenburg,” said I, 
gliding back with dignity, “ your works 
amuse me.” 

“Tl s'amuse!” cried he. “The young 
man wastes an idle hour with my folios! 
Bless his pretty face. Have a care of that 
proverb about him ‘who sups with the 
Devil.” Von Slawkenburg’s little manikins, 
that,creep out of the great folios by the score, 
are, like certain things I hear of, easy to 
catch, hard to be rid of. Amuse yourself 
with my manikins!” quoth he; “why, they 
will take you the wisest man in the world 
by the two ears, and whisk him away through 
seven Sundays.” 
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“ Pray, Mynheer, if so venerable a per- 
sonage may be questioned ——” 

“A little,” replied the spirit. 

“T say, if so venerable a spirit will bear 
questioning, tell me whether you drink 
schiedam in your spirit-land ; for, though 
your head-covering is to all appearance a 
wig, and the ghost of one at that, I believe 
you are drunk, Mynheer, by your idle way 
of talking. You forget, Mynheer, that lies 
are something less than bubbles, and you are 
the father of a nation of them.” 

“Ah, yes; that is true. I was a celebrated 
author, physician, alchemist, theologian, 
philosopher, political reformer. Ah! I was 
great and learned. Cagliostro conversed 
with me.” 

“T beg, Mynheer, you will observe con- 
sistency. Cagliostro lived much after your 
time.” 

“Sir,” exclaimed the ghost, “I was 
Slawkenburg ; I was also Cagliostro. I in- 
spired the charlatans of those days; I do the 
same for those of your time. You call me 
Von Slawkenburg. My name is Humbug ; 
Iam Humbug, young man, that was, and is, 
and is to be.” 

“Mynheer, Monsieur, Sir, Don, or Sig- 
nor—for, as you are of all nations, I pre- 
sume it is immaterial which—you are, then, 
a very impertinent old fellow, and I know 
you.” 

“A very useful one,” said the ghost 


smartly ; “I can show you how to be rich ; | 


an art, I think, you are no adept in.” 
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and itishumbug. In the present age, hum- 
bug is great, because it is chiefly a curious 
and philosophical age. The more men 
know, the more gigantic the humbugs they 
originate. A common charlatan shows you 
stage tricks and mermaids; a great one 
shows you treatises of faith and _philan- 
thropy. One consumes the money of an 
ignorant mob, the other that of a great nation, 
There is the Humbug of the Seven Hills, 
the “ triple-hatted Chimera,” as my friend 
Carlyle calls him. He levies tribute on all 
the world. Apparently about to fall, at that 
moment he is at the strongest. What a fond 
folly is this, to fancy that in this age, for the 
first time, Rome shall fall! It is her grace 
and salvation to be continually bankrupt and 
in a decline. Do you mark what an admi- 
rable mechanism ?” said the ghost. ‘The 
art of humbug is founded in a knowledge of 
the weak points of human nature. Every 
man, it is said, has his price; I know that 
every man has his lie. You, for example, 
have yours.” 

“ What is my weak point, Mynheer ?” 

“You fancy yourself a philosopher, and 
contemplate the conversion of the world to 
your doctrines. Any adroit person who 
knew that, could humbug you like a thou- 
sand asses. You could be made a grotesque 
and gigantic spectacle of conceit ; in fact, 
the laughing-stock of fools.” 

“And with what advantage, Mynheer ?” 





“You could be shown on public occasions, 
Oh, we have several ways of turning your 


“Give me a taste of your art, Mynheer.” | solemn ass—your philosopher—to account. 


“ Like all great inventors,” he continued, 


| The disadvantage is, that after a time, your 
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“though poor myself, | make others wealthy. | eyes open, your wits sharpen, and the philo- 
I am especially a maker of lies ; little crea- | sopher turns knave; and then—mine Gott ! 
tures, but of great efficacy, and pointed well | you are devils. I myself was at one time 
to the purpose. You have seen some of an innocent and simple-minded philoso- 
them.” | pher.” 

“Myriads, I think, Mynheer; but is it! “Mynheer, it strikes me you see no differ- 

sible to grow rich by lies? I imagined ence between wisdom and knavery.” 
always that truths were the only things of| “None whatever. Consider it as you will, 
value.” life is a humbug; man is a humbug; the 

“ Never was there a more dangerous error, | Devil is a humbug. I am Humbug itself, 
young gentleman. You seek truth in this and I find myself in every thing.” 
library ; you turn the leaves of Slawkenburg| “ Mynheer, you disgust me. Let us change 
and Plato to find absolute truth.” . | the subject. What is truth ?” 

“Take me with you, Mynheer; I turn) “There you are again, philosophizing. 
the leaves of Plato for wisdom, those of | Truth is to falsehood as darkness is to light. 
Slawkenburg for amusement.” Trath is nothing; it is merely the absence 

“There it is now,” replied the ghost; | of falsehood, as darkness is the absence of 
you read me for amusement. Amusement | light.” 


;8 a more salable commodity than wisdom,! “Von Slawkenburg, you are a sophist ; a 
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character I detest. In fact, lam disappointed 
in you. In your writings I find you highly 
amusing, but in person a very disagreeable 
spirit. So fare you well, Mynheer.” 
The figure of the ghost seemed to dis- 
solve in air, assuming various uncouth ap- 
earances, and finally flew away like a bat, 
uttering afeeble cry. The great clock of the 
University was striking ten of the evening. 
I was standing alone in the library. I looked 
toward the chair, it was unoccupied. A bril- 
liant moonlight fell through the great win- 
dow, casting a ghostly effulgence, defined in 
black shadows, on the walls and in the hol- 
low alcoves. ‘The stillness and silence were 
profound. I went toward the desk; a beam 
of white moonlight fell upon the open page 
of the folio, and I read with some difficulty 
several sentences, which may be translated 
as follows : “ If a thoughtful man wishes to 
know the secret of success, let him reflect 
that human life is based not upon laws only, 
nor is formed by thought alone, but by every 
passion and desire, and by all chances. The 
schemes men devise fail always, because the 
follies, the passions, and the chances are left 
out of the account. The cowardice or the 
knavery of one man overthrows the best 
devices of another. It is necessary to move 
in silence and secresy toward our real pur- 
poses, since to proceed openly is to be 
defeated. It thus becomes impossible to 
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we see the completion of their work. Piety 
and sanctimony go side by side, in the same 
costume. Patriotism and despotism climb 
the same broad stairway to power. False- 
hood and truth are of equal efficacy ; nor 
can fools in any case distinguish between 
them. Therefore is virtue futile, except it 
be a power as well as an excellence.” 

“Odious empiric !” I exclaimed, closing 
the volume with violence ; “I will leave you 
and your moral futilities to the dust of the 
library. I will shake off that dust that has 
collected too long upon my shoulders. I will 
mingle with men, and Jearn how to apply in 
action the knowledge I have gathered; and 
then, in my old age, I will confute your 
sophistries for all posterity. It shall then 
be known that truth and science are the 
right means of power and of wealth.” 

The same volume of Slawkenburg lies 
open before me, as on the night of my vision 
ten years ago. I now read asecond sentence 
of the old alchemist, which follows and ex- 
plains the first : “ Each faculty has its merit. 
Deceivers who deceive well have the merit 
of their skill. The scholar merits by his 
learning, not by his utility ; the charlatan by 
his delusion, not by his learning. Attain 
maturity in thought ; you are still a child in 
action. Beaman in action; you are a child 
in thought. It is the union of the two that 
gives birth to what is called wisdom, the 
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distinguish between knave and honest, until | contentment of the soul.” 
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SOME SHAKSPEARIAN AND SPENSERIAN MSS. 


LEARNING OF 


Let us now consider Shakspeare’s ignor- 
ance of the true pronunciation of some proper 
names in ancient mythology and history, 
and try what proof they afford of his defect- 
ive education. 


1. He makes Hecate a dissyllable ; thus : 


“ Pale Hecate’s offerings.”— Macbeth, ii. 1. 
“Triple Hecate’s team.”—JS. N_D., v. 2. 


Spenser commits an error of the same 
kind when he curtails the names of Cybele 
and Dryope in the same way ; thus: 


“Or Cybele’s franticke rites have made them 
mad.”—F, 2, i. vi. 15. 


“ His own fayre Dryope now he thinks not fayre.”— 
Ibid. 


But Shakspeare is not singular in his 
treatment of Hecate. Marlow, Ben Jonson, 
and a greater than both, are equally in fault ; 
thus :— 


Martow.—* Pluto’s blue fire and //ecat’s tree 
With magic spells so compass thee.” 
Faustus. 
Joxson.— “That very night 
We earthed her in the shades, when our dame 
Heeat 

Made it her going night over the kirkyard.” 

Sad Shepherd. 


MiLtox.— “Stay thy cloudy ebon chair, 
Wherein thou rid’st with Hecat, and be friend.” 
Comus. 
2. He accentuates “ Posthumus” on the 
second syllable instead of the first ; thus :— 


“For you, Posthimus, 
So soon as I can win the offended king, &c.” 
: Cymbeline, i. 2. 


This is the second time the name occurs in 
the play. On the first occasion, which is 
only about thirty lines before, it is accented 
rightly ; thus :— 

“ The king he takes the babe 


To his protection; call him Pos'thumus ; 
Breeds him,” &¢—Acet i. 1. 


And thenceforward, throughout the play, the 
name is as frequently accented on the ante- 


SHAKSPEARE. 


penultimate syllable as on the penultimate ; 
for, on its third occurrence, it is right; thus: 


“It is your fault that I have loved Posthumus.”— 
Act i. 2.* 


But Shakspeare’s false quantity in this respect 
is no worse than Spenser's, who deliberately 
writes on three or four occasions the name 
of Philémon, with the accent on the first 
syllable, thus :— 

“ My friend, bright Philemon, I did partake.”— 


F. 2, B. 2, cant. iv., stan, 20. 
And again, in stanzas 29 and 30: 


“Confest how Philemon her wrought to change,” «c. 
Tbid., stan. 29. 


“To Philemon, false faylour, Philemon.”—Stan. 30. 


3. In the same play, he twice accents 
Arviragus on the penultimate instead of the 
antepenult syllable; thus :— 


“The younger brother, Cadwal, 
(Once Arviragus,) in as like a figure,” &c.--Cym. iii. 3. 
“This gentleman, my Cadwal, Avirégus.”—v. 5. 


This false pronunciation of proper names 
(another instance of which may be found in 
his pronunciation of Andronicus with the 
accent on the second syllable, if the play be 
really his) is common to our poet with men 
of more acknowledged learning. ‘Thomas 
Lodge, for example, uniformly accents Mith- 
ridates on the antepenultimate ; as thus: 


“Who now in Asia but Methrid’ates ?” 
“To lead our legions ’gainst Methrid ‘ates.” 
“Against Methrid ‘ates and his competitors, wounds 
of civil war.”— Act i. 1. 
“And drive Methrid‘ates from out his doors.”— 
Act ii. 1. 


And so on every occasion throughout the 


* The commentators, however, determined that 
he shall be ignorant, spoil the metre in the rest of 
the line, and print it thus -— 

“ It is your fault that I have loved Posthamus,” 
and so in many other places where the name is 
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whole play. If, then, Shakspeare is to be) 
convicted of ignorance by reason of his 
accent in the wrong place, does not Lodge 
lie under the same conviction? But Lodge 
was an A. M.of Cambridge, and Shakspeare 
never went beyond his grammar-school ! 

It so happens, however, that scholars of 
admitted rank have followed him in his 
accentuation of the very name in question. 
Thomas Heywood, in his “ Britayne’s Troy- 
an,” accents it thus :— 


“ Now, Arviragus reigns, and takes to wife,” &c. 


And P. Chester, in his “ Dialogue between 
Nature, the Phoenix, and the Turtle Dove :” 


“ Windsor, 
First built by Arviragus, Britaine’s king.” 


4, The antepenultimate accent on Hype- 
rion is another of Shakspeare’s transgressions 
against the ancients. Soit is. But Spenser, 
as Doctor Farmer admits, is guilty of the 
“same false quantity ;” and Thomas Hey- 
wood confirms the error, by coupling it in 
rhyme with another name whose proper 
accent is on the antepenultimate ; thus:— 


“Thou that art called the bright Hyperion, 
Wert thou more strong than Spanish Geryon.” 
Love's Mistress, iii. 2. 


We might well discharge ourselves of 
this minute criticism here, were it not that 
Dr. Farmer, not content with his Greek and 
Roman triumphs, would fain gather from 
the brows of his victim every twig and leaf- 
let of French, Spanish and Italian which 
twinkles there, and strip him naked to his 
mother-tongue. “ His studies,” quoth he, 
“were most demonstratively confined to na- 
ture and his own language.” 

To whatever knowledge Shakspeare makes 
pretensions, we think he has a claim for cre- 
dit which cannot be withheld, except by sup- 
posing him to be what no truly great man 
ever was—an impostor. He was too rich 
by nature to affect what he was not by art; 
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the lips of affected travelers, and the idle, 

dissipated apes who mimicked their exotic 

jargon. Hence, they abound in most of the 

satirical pamphlets and play-books which 

ridicule the affectations of the coxcombs and 

braggarts of the times; and Shakspeare’s 

use of such phraseology is so characteristic, 

that without it he would have failed of doing 

that which he never failed to do—giving a 

full and true picture of men and manners. 

Beyond this, we find nothing in his works 

aspiring towards a knowledge of those lan- 

guages; and in this respect they prove no- 
thing either way. For all that appears by 

them, he might have been as ignorant of 
Spanish or Italian as Dr. Farmer would re- 
present him, or he might have been as fami- 
liar with them as any of the contemporary 
“liegers sent to lie abroad for the good of 
their country.”"* Not so, however, with 
French. To a certain degree of knowledge 
in that language he pretends; and to that 
extent it is our duty to vindicate him. His 
“Henry V.” has two or three scenes in which 
French dialogue prevails ; and French excla- 
mations and passages abound throughout 
the rest of the performance, all of which, 
when freed from errors of the press, are in 
as pure and idiomatic language as any that 
we find in the printed books of that era. 
To surmount this difficulty, the crities are 
fain to represent those scenes either as inter- 
polations of the players after the poet’s 
death, or as plagiarisms of his own during 
his lifetime! Hanmer has rejected some of 
them as spurious; Warburton wishes he 
could do the same ; and Farmer conjectures 
that they were “ occasionally introduced into 
every play on the subject, and perhaps there 
were more than one before our poet’s.” This 
device is too common to surprise our readers, 
and too licentious to have any weight. By 
means of it, every critic, from Pope down- 
ward, has got rid of every thing that dis- 
pleased him, until the experience and im- 
proved judgment of the public put a stop 





and we may rest assured that he pretended 
to nothing which he was not. To a know- 
ledge of the Spanish and Italian languages 
it does not appear to us that he laid any 
claim whatsoever. Here and there through- 
out his plays a few cant phrases are put into 
the mouths of his clowns and braggadocios 
and drunkards; but they were the common 
slang of the times,and might be heard every 
day at St. Paul’s, and the ordinaries, from 


to the practice. The scenes, however poor 
| and mean they may be thought, are as genu- 
ine as any other that we meet with in the 
poet’s printed works; and they are charac- 
teristic both of the persons and the times. 
But, “Mr. Hawkins,” says Dr. Farmer, 
“hath an ingenious observation, to prove 


* Sir Henry Wotton’s definition of an ambassa- 








dor to foreign courts. 
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that Shakspeare—supposing the French to 
be his—had very little knowledge of the 
language. ‘ Est-il impossible d’eschapper la 
force de ton bras,’ says a Frenchman ; ‘ Brass 
cur?’ replies Pistol. Almost any one knows 
that the French word bras is pronounced 
braw ; and what resemblance of sound does 
this bear to brass ?” 

Dr. Farmer adopts and enforces this criti- 
cism; and thus makes it his own, at the 
hazard of convicting himself of greater igno- 
rance of the French than he imputes to 
Shakspeare. Whatever assonance the French 
bras has to the English brass, it has just as 
little to braw. No Frenchman pronounces 
the final a as aw, but as ah ; and all French- 
men, even at the present day, do and must, 
under certain circumstances, pronounce the 
final s or as, as fully as an Englishman 
sounds it in as or has. But Farmer is “cer- 
tain,” and refers us to the authority of The 
French Alphabet de la Mothe, 1592, and the 
Orthepia Gallica of John Elliot, 1593. 
True it is, that the French alphabetical name 
of the letter a is called aw; but that is not 
its phonetic value in all words; and it would 
be just as false to suppose so, as that alpha, 
the name of the first letter in the Greek 
alphabet, were its value and sound in every 
or any word in which it occurs. The Eng- 
lish a has indeed but one name, but in speech 
it has at least four values, as in fate, fat, 
far, fall ; and the man must be very igno- 
rant indeed of the language, who would 
reduce them all to one. In French, likewise, 
a has two values or sounds, one equivalent 
to the Italian @ as heard in casa, calamita, 
and the other equivalent to the English let- 
ter as heard in all, hall, fall. The former 
may be exemplified in such words as ga, la, 
pas, cas, chat, avocat; the latter in plan, 
rang, blanc, chant, rampant; and both in 
such words as avant, charmant, grand’ma- 
man, accablant. Indeed, we think it will be 
found that the broad sound of the English 
au is never given to the French a, except 
where it precedes a nasal letter; and that as 
a final letter, or followed by a mute, it has 
the precise value of the Italian a. Bras, 
therefore, in verse, would rhyme with our 
English ah! ha! papa, mamma, and not 
with law, paw, jaw, as Mr. Hawkins and 
Dr. Farmer very “ingeniously” suppose. 

So far, the critics are in the wrong; and 
we have got the French sound of bras, cor- 
responding, as far as it goes, (that is to say, 
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without the final s,) with our own English 
brass, curtailed in the same manner. The 
question, then, is, whether the final s in such 
words was ever sounded in French; and 
whether, as Dr. Johnson very properly sug- 
gested, “the pronunciation of the French 
language may not have changed since Shak- 
speare’s time?” This was a doubt of which 
Dr. Farmer would have done well to avail 
himself, before he laid down the law with 
such absolute certainty ; for certain it is that 
many such changes have taken place in the 
interim, both in French and English; and 
in both languages we have traces still sur- 
viving, that the letter s in particular had not 
been an obsolete sound at the termination 
of words, down to the time of Shakspeare. 
Dr. Farmer did not consider that final con- 
sonants, (s inclusive) though mute before 
words commencing with a conscnant, are 
vocal when succeeded by a vowel. Thus 
a Frenchman pronouncing the words les 
doighis et les armes, would give us sounds 
which, represented in English symbols, would 
run thus: lay dwawz eh lays arme. Or 
again: saying pas dix, (not ten,) or pas onze, 
(not eleven,) he would say pah dee, pahs 
ongze ; letting the s be heard before the 
vowel, though not the consonant. Thus 
also fils [fee | d’ Ulysse, and fils [feece| ainé. 
It is more than probable, then, that at one 
period in the progress of the French lan- 
guage, the final consonant, now mute before 
a consonant, had its full sound before either 
consonant or vowel; for, long before French 
orthography was reduced to rule, and men 
wrote, as they did in England, by ear, those 
final letters, which would be now unheard 
in conversation, were written and printed in 
their due places; aclear proof, in our appre- 
hension, that they had their places on the 
tongues of those who spoke, and in the ears 
of those who heard, as well as under the 
pens of those who wrote them. The dis- 
tinction of omitting them in one case, and 
retaining them in another, is obviously a 
refinement of more modern date; but how 
it set in, and when it was finally established 
as a conventional law, we do not pretend to 
say. But that such was the case—and in 
particular with the final s—we have some 
traces still surviving. itz, as a prefix to 
English patronymics, is identical with the 
French Filz, or Fitz, or fils, in the same 
circumstances; and we pronounce the soft 
sibilant in full, whether before a consonant, 
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as in Fitz Gerald, or vowel, as in Fitz Arnold. 
Again: that so common a word as Calais 
was pronounced in Shakspeare’s time with 
the final s in full, we can have no doubt, 
when we find the learned Camden disre- 
garding the French orthography, but imitat- 
ing the French sound in English symbols, 
and writing the name of that town Calice.* 
In such words as case, (from cas, Fr.,) pace, 
(from pas,) it is evident that the sibilant was 
in use in the original when the derivative 
was imported; and in words derived from 
bras—such as brace, embrace, (“ Fr., to hold 
fondly in the arms.” Johnson,) bracelet, 
(*Fr., an ornament for the arms.” Jbid.,) 
vantbrass, (“avant bras, Fr., armor for the 
arm.” Jbid.)—the evidence is conclusive. 
In the last word especially, we have the very 
pronunciation required to justify Distol’s 
quibble established ; for it is impossible that 
people adopting terms from a foreign lan- 
guage should depart so far from the analogy 
of sounds as to give brass as the equivalent 
to braw ; and that vantbrass was in Shak- 
speare’s time pronounced according to the 
spelling in Johnson’s Dictionary, is evident 
from the series of punning allusions con- 
tained in the following lines : 
Nestor. “Tell him from me, 
I'll hide my silver beard in a gold beaver, 
And in my vantbrass} put this withered brawn,” &e. 
Troilus and Cressida, i. 3. 


It is quite clear, therefore, that Dr. Johnson’s 








* Camden’s Remaines, &c.; 1614; p. 181. 

+“ Vantbrass” is now sometimes written and 
pronounced vantbrace; and this example may 
teach us how such words as case, (from cas,) pace, 
(from pas,) brace, embrace, bracelet, (from brass,) 
came to be pronounced with the long and slender 
English a, as heard in ace, face, hate, &e. 

} In this speech, the old warrior obviously alludes 
to a previous speech in the same scene. Ulysses 
compliments Agamemnon and Nestor on “ both 
their speeches,” “which were such,” quoth he, 

“As Agamemnon and the hand of Greece 

Should hold up high in brass; and such again 

As venerable Nestor hatched in silver,” &c. 
It may not be impertinent to remark that brawn, as 
used in the above-quoted passage, is frequently 
used, as here, in the peculiar sense of arm, thus: 

Aufidius, “T had a purpose 

Once more to hew thy target from thy brawn, 

Or lose mine arm for ’t.” Coriolanus, iv. 5, 
Again: Imogin, finding the headless trunk of Cloten, 
and mistaking it for that of Posthumus, examines 
the legs and arms: 

“T know the shape of his /eg ; this is his hand ; 


His foot mercurial; his martial thivh ; f 
The brawns of Hercules,” &c. | Cymbeline, iv.2. 
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conjecture was right; that bras was formerly 
pronounced in France with a sibilant ter- 
mination, and near enough in assonance with 
our word brass, to warrant the quibble of 
“mine ancient Pistol ;” and that Dr. Farmer 
has taken nothing by the argument but the 
discredit of a very presumptuous mistake. 
Indeed, we must ascribe it to his utter igno- 
rance of French, that he could not find in 
Shakspeare’s works proofs conclusive that he 
was a master of the French language. His 
Henry V. abounds,* as we have already 
noticed, with passages (besides the dialogues 
referred to) in which the Dauphin and the 
French courtiers use their native language 
in great purity; but there is one in the 
Merry Wives of Windsor, which, having 
given some trouble to the critics, their per- 
plexity can only have been caused by their 
ignorance of peculiarities in French litera- 
ture, with which our poet seems to have 
been familiarly acquainted. The passage is 
in the Merry Wives of Windsor, (v. 5,) and 
runs thus: 


“And Hony soit qui mal y pense write.” 


We give the poet no praise for his know- 
ledge of the meaning of the old Garter 
motto; but we give the critics who quarrel 
with his metre no credit for their French 
prosody. They quarrel with the line as if it 
were deficient of a half-foot; but had they 
been aware that the laws of French versifica- 
tion require the full syllabic sound of the final 
unaccented e before a consonant, they would 
have read the line as Shakspeare wrote it, 
thus: 


“And ho | ny soit | qui mal | y pen | sé write ;” 


and found it to be perfectly metrical. 
Though this peculiarity of French verse 
be but little known to modern English 
linguists, it was familiar to our old poets, 
and practised by them whenever French 
passages occur in their writings. Thus 
Spenser : 
“ And thereto well agreed 
His Word, which on his ragged shield was writ: 
Salv'gess | sé sans | fines | sé, shew | ing secret 
wit.” + 





* Besides the three scenes in which French dia- 
logue prevails, there are in Henry V. about twenty 
passages in which French sentences occur. 

+ Fairy Queen, B. iv. c. 4, st. 39. 
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And thus Dr. Donne: 


“Only let me love none; no, not the sport 
From country grasse to confitures of court, 
Or ci | tie’s quel | qué chos | és ; let report 
My mind transport.” * 
And thus Shakspeare again: 
Pistol. “Oui, cou | per gor | gé, par | ma foi, | 
pesant.” + (paysan.) 
Again: 
“Coupe | le gor | gé, that’s | the word! | I thee 
Defy again.” 
Bourbon. “Mort de| ma vi | @! if | they march 
along.” § 
Constable. “Dieu de | dattail | és! where | have 
they | this mettle?” § 


We have not yet done with our poet’s 
ignorance. “Suppose him a learned man,” 
quoth Dr. Farmer, “and what shall excuse 
his gross violations of geography ?” 

Well, then, what are they ? 

1. He represents Bohemia as a maritime 
country. 

Too true; but the mistake is not his, and 
therefore does not implicate his knowledge 
of geography. It is the mistake of ascholar ; 
of a traveler; of Robertus Greene, Utriusque 
Academie in Artibus Magister; of one 
who, having graduated at Oxford, made the 
grand tour of Europe, returned to his coun- 
try, as he says himself, perfectly “ Italian- 
ated ;” and, having finished his education by 
taking on an ad eundem degree at Cam- 
bridge, ruled the dramatic wits of his time 
with unbounded levity. Shakspeare, in this 
instance, as in most others, observed the 
rule of Horace ; he followed the well-known, 
the popular authority he had adopted ; and 
for all the consequences, the original author 
is responsible, and not the copyist, He 
found the error in Greene’s novel, and he 
left it as he found it. Nay, were this a fit 
time and place for the discussion, we could 
show reasons extremely plausible for his re- 
tention of the error, knowing it to be such ; 
but this we must defer to a more convenient 
season. It is sufficient here to know that 
the geographical blunder is not the un- 
learned Shakspeare’s, but the learned Robert 
Greene’s. 

2. He supposes Verona and Milan to be 
both seaport towns ; and accordingly sends 
Valentine, and after him Proteus, from one 





* Donne’s works, Love's Usury. 


¢ Henry V.,iv.4.  tJbid,ii. § Jbid, iii. 5. 
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to the other on shipboard. We confess that 
both those towns, and the principalities of 
which they are the capitals, are inland ; but 
it is not so clear to us that Shakspeare him- 
self was ignorant of the fact, as that he as- 
sumed either the ignor-nce or indifference 
of his audience respecting the literal truth. 
He knew, at least, that the journey between 
them could be made by land; and Julia 
performs it on foot, wearied indeed, but in 
a few hours. Let the critics beware, there- 
fore, lest their objections should rather prove 
them ignorant of Shakspeare’s methods, 
rather than Shakspeare ignorant of geo- 
graphy. He is amuch greater artificer than 
he gets credit for, and plays off more legerde- 
main upon the imagination than either spec- 
tator or reader is apt to suspect. More 
especially with reference to time, as a dra- 
matic element, his resources for deception are 
profound and various ; nor is this the only 
occasion upon which (to use his own expres- 
sion) he “palters with us in a double sense,” 
and arrives at his journey’s end by several 
routes. In the “Merchant of Venice” the 
same expedient is used, for the purpose of 
mystifying our notion of time; and Portia 
performs by land, and in her own carriage, 
in a few hours, double the journey which 
cost Anthonio three months to perform in 
his argosy ; namely, the distance between 
Venice and Belmont.* The repetition of 


*“We must measure twenty miles to-day,” says 
Portia to Nerissa, as she is about to step into her 
carriage, which was waiting for them “at the park 
gate.” She goes to Venice, attends the trial, and 
is back again at Belmont before daybreak on the 
following morning. Venice was, therefore, but ten 
miles distant from Belmont. Bassanio was just as 
well aware as Portia of the distance and the time 
ase for traversing it, for, on leaving her, im- 
mediately after his marriage, to attend the trial of 
his friend, he pledges himself not to sleep or rest 
till he returns to her :— 


“Till I come again, 

No bed shall e’er be guilty of my stay ; 

No rest be interposer *twixt us twain.”—Act iii. 2. 
But, doubtless, he did not care to go in his ship this 
time. The fact is, a sea voyage is to the imagina- 
tion an indefinite period ; one by land, where the 
distance is known, fixed and certain. In Bassanio’s 
first journey, the poet wanted to dose time, for the 
bond to run out ; in the latter, to gain time, for the 
service of his friend. It is for a similar reason he 
gives his personages two routes from Verona to 
Milan—the one by sea, to give an indefinite period 
for the growth of Valentine’s love and the treach- 
ery of Proteus; and the other by land, to convince 
the spectator of the very short time necessarily oc- 
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the same expedient, in at least two cases, 
where the circumstances of the plot require 
a real or a suppositious lapse of time, seems 
to be the result of system, not mistake ; and 


until Shakspeare’s treatment of the unities be | 


more fully understood than it is at present, 
we would caution the critics not to calculate 
much on his imputed ignorance either of 
geography or of that point which we are 
now naturally brought to consider, viz., his 
barbarism with respect to the unities. 
Shakspeare, say the critics, was ignorant 
of the unities; and they account for his 
ignorance by his presumed want of acquaint- 
ance with the Latin and Greek dramatists 
and critics. But the inference is both un- 
consequential and unjust, unless they will 
also admit that his numerous dramatic co- 
temporaries, who have violated the laws of 
Aristotle as grossly at least as he, were as 
ignorant of those laws as they suppose him 
to have been. Now, the great majority of 
his early dramatic contemporaries were men 
who had received a university education. 
They numbered amongst them such men as 
Marlow, Lylie, Greene, Peele, Kid, Decker, 
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his knowledge of them, and his knowledge 
imply his learning, we are in a position for 
showing—as far as it can be proved by ex- 
| isting documents—that Shakspeare was, with 
| one exception amongst his predecessors, the 
very first who produced a perfectly regular 
play, according to the Greek and Roman 
laws, upon the English stage; and that, 
with very few exceptions—of which Ben 
Johnson was the first—he was the only dra- 
matic poet amongst his immediate contem- 
poraries who made any approach to the 
strictness of those ancient models. If the 
law of unity requires the scene to be un- 
changeable, he is the only dramatic poet of 
his time that ever rigidly fulfilled it; for we 
have no instance of an English play, assign- 
able to that period, in which the unities of 
time and place are strictly observed, but 
some of his. The “Gammar Gurton’s 
| Needle,” which preceded his earliest efforts 
by some years, is in this, as in all other re- 
spects, inferior us a work of art to his 
“Comedy of Errors,” his “ Love’s Labor 
Lost,” and his “Tempest,” in which the 
scene is unchangeable throughout ; and in 





Nash, Marston, Lodge, Chapman, «e. ; and | this respect he is even more perfect than his 
we deny that any of them ever thoroughly | classical rival and successor, Ben Johnson, 
observed the Greek unities ; nay, we boldly | in whose plays the exact unity of place is 
assert them, one and all, to have been far, never observed.* Witness the most perfect 
more licentious in their abuse of them than | 
Shak : | oa : ; 

: hakspeare, They were all, however, the * Two of those plays of Shakspeare are con- 
alumni of one or more of the universilles ; | structed on the most rigid model. The time of the 
and we therefore never hear their learning | “Tempest” is about six hours ; that of “Comedy 
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impugned by the critics, nor is their flagrant 
and perpetual non-observance of the unities 
brought forward against them as a proof of 
their ignorance. But if their defects in this 
kind do not prove them to have been igno- 
rant of the learned languages, what weight 
has the argument against Shakspeare? 
Surely, if they may have been learned, 
notwithstanding their dramatic license, Shak- 
speare may have been so too; and if they 
did, as we know they did, graduate of one 
or more of the universities, Shakspeare, for 
any thing which this state of facts exhibits, 
did, or at least was, in point of learning, 
competent to have done, the same thing. 
But we can carry the argument upon this 
head in favor of our poet much farther. If 
the observance of the unities would prove 





i by the whole transaction. The fuller de- 
velopment of these hints would require more time 
and place than we can here afford it. 


| of Errors” about twelve. In neither is there any 
change of place; the whole business of both is 
transacted in the open air; and, although the edi- 
tors have needlessly interposed changes of scenery, 
| all that is necessary in the “Comedy of Errors” is 
| an open space in a city—the public forum or mar- 
| ket-square, in which may be seen the forum or open 
court at which the Duke condemns the merchant, 
the house of Antipholis, and the convent. In the 
“Tempest,” (if we agree with Mr. Meagar, author 
| of the celebrated essay on “ Falstaff,” whose MS. 
| notes upon the play we have seen, that the open- 
ing scene at sea is but an introduction, and that 
the first scene is that which is now numbered the 
second, an opinion in which we entirely concur,) all 
that is required with respect to place is a single 
scene of an extensive view, within the island of 
which the cell of Prospero may form a more or less 
prominent part. In “ Love's Labor Lost,” the time 
comes within the Aristotelian rule and Terentian 
practice, (see the Heautontimorumenos,) which im- 
Cs the length of four-and-twenty consecutive 
,0urs, With the intervention of the mght. The ac- 
tion may be imagined to commence at the hour of 
noon upon one day, and to terminate at the same 
hour on the next. The business is all transacted 





sub dio, and within the park of the King of Navarre, 
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in their construction, “ The Silent Woman,” 
and the “Alchemist and the Fox.” 

It may be urged still, that the regular 
structure of those three plays is a casualty 
depending on the dramatic cast of the 
original story, and that, for all the skill they 
evince, the poet might have been ignorant 
of the laws of unity. But what if we find 
the poet himself confessing his breach of the 
unities, and apologizing for it? What, then, 
is the inference? Why, that he knew them, 
indeed, but was either so unskilful as not to 
be able to carry them into effect, or that he 
wilfully forsook them. Of his ability to ob- 
serve those laws as accurately as the ancients, 
and more accurately than any of his contem- 
poraries, we have given indisputable proofs ; 
and it is specially remarkable that, of those 
instances, two are undoubtedly amongst his 
earliest productions ; and, if we agree witha 
modern critic, the third must also be thrown 
back to a much earlier date than has been 
assigned it by either Malone or Chalmers.* 
It would seem, then, as if our poet, fresh 
from the study of the ancients, had begun 
his dramatic career as a rigid observer of the 
laws by which they were governed, and that, 
in his progress, finding them to be arbitrary, 
and obstructive of a full and natural de- 
velopment of plot, passion, and character, 
he gradually departed from the practice of 
them, and, discovering a truer system, be- 
came a law unto himself. In corroboration 
of this conjecture, it may be observed that, 
so far as the critics have been able to trace 
the chronological order of his performances, 
the earlier are the more correct; and the 
later they appear in succession, the farther 
do they diverge from the ancient models,t 





so that a single scene, representing an extensive 
park, in which the — of the king, the tent of the 
princess, and the lodge in which Armado resides, 
gives all that is requisite with reference to space. 
On the other hand, though the business of “ Gam- 
mar Gurton’s Needle” comes within the Terentian 
practice of intervening the night between the 
twenty-four consecutive hours, the construction of 
the plot is less regular than those of Shakspeare, 
inasmuch as it requires also the Tensilian license 
(as used in the Heautontimorunos) of an absolute 
change of place ; the business being transacted now 
within the Gammar’s house, now in the open air, 
and again in the house of her neighbor. 

* The Rev. J. Hunter assigns the “ Tempest” to 
1596. See his “ Prolusions on Shakspeare,” Part 
ii. p. 142. 

P Thus, “Anthony and Cleopatra” is more ir- 
regular than “ Macbeth,” and “Macbeth” than 
“ Hamlet.” 
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just as if such a mind as his had gained 
nothing by experience, or that practice had 
not facilitated the execution of his task. 
There is, therefore, something more in the 
matter than has hitherto been dreamed of in 
our criticism ; and it would be well to in- 
quire into it before we again dogmatize on 
Shakspeare’s supposed ignorance of the ele- 
ments of an art to which he had methodi- 
cally devoted his life, and in which he was 
successful beyond compeer or rival. 
Meanwhile, we must not forget the posi- 
tive proofs which he gives of his technical 
knowledge. They are to be found in many 
passages of his writings, but especially in 
his choruses to the several acts (or parts) of 
Henry the Fifth. 

There were several chorus plays (if we 
may so call them) written in the time of 
Shakspeare: Heywood and Chapman have 
several; Ben Jonson has one; and he 
himself has four; viz., Henry V., Pericles, 
Romeo and Juliet, and the Winter's Tale. 
This chorus, however, has no affinity what- 
ever with that of the Greek drama ; and he 
that would give us the result of his inquiries 
into its character and uses in our early plays 
generally, would do a good service to letters. 
We cannot, however, pause now upon the 
subject, further than to explain its apparent 
use and application in those plays of Shak- 
speare where it is to be found. 

The chorus, then, in Shakspeare’s hands, 
serves to intimate such lapses of time or 
changes of place as really divide the piece 
into several parts; and to reseat, or place 
again in situ, the spectator who has witnessed 
the preceding part, in order that he may, 
with a due allowance for the interval, pursue 
the thread of the story in the ensuing part, 
and under its altered circumstances. Of 
this, the best illustration we can give is the 
construction of “The Winter’s Tale,” in 
which, the story of Hermione’s misfortunes 
being concluded with the third act, the tale 
is carried on, in the two succeeding acts, to 
her ultimate vindication and reward. But 
between the first and second periods of her 
history—that is, between the birth and the 
marriage of her daughter—there is an inter- 
val of seventeen years; and this is not slur- 


his contemporaries,* but is distinctly marked 
by the interposition of Time, as a chorus, 


* See Sir Philip Sidney’s Defense of Poetry. 





red over by the poet, as was the practice of 
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who, in an address to the auditory, which | stances will fully justify this exquisitely subtle 


may be considered as the epilogue of the 
first, and the prologue of the second part, 
informs them of the fact, and once more 
places them én situ. In this mode of con- 
struction we find a striking analogy to the 


Greek system of trilogies, in which three | 


pieces, in continuation of the same story, 


were performed at successive intervals on the | 


same day; and of which the Greek trage- 
dians have left us several examples. This 
drama might, therefore, be not improperly 
considered as a dilogy, of which the first 
part might be called “ Hermione in Distress,” 
and the second, “ Hermione Triumphant.” * 
In a similar way, the chorus between each 
act of Henry V. intimates the detachment 
in time or place (or both) of the several 
parts of which the whole dramatic transac- 
tion consists, and is a clumsy substitute, we 
must confess, for the admirable contrivances 
in others of his plays by which the dramatist 
maintains an apparent continuity of act:on. 
It is much the same in Pericles. Not so, 
however, in Romeo and Juliet, where (its 
use being to intimate a pause of time) its 
intervention suggests the occurrence of an 
interval sufficient to ripen the passion of the 
two lovers, which, in reality, does not take 
place. A little reflection on the cireum- 





* A modern writer, discussing the merits of Miss 
Helen Faucet’s performance of the heroine, speaks 
of the structure of the play in the following 
terms: 

“That it is two plays on the same legend, 
each consisting of a beginning, a middle, and an 
end, each having its own appropriate catastrophe, 
is evidenced by Shakspeare himself having in- 
terposed between the first and second parts a 
prologue to the second, in which Time raises the 
curtain that had been drawn over an interval of 
sixteen years, and the spectators are placed in 
situ, as it were, for the second time, to behold the 
sequence. The play was, doubtless, originally 
performed in both its parts on the same day, as 
were the Greek trilogies. But we may suppose 
that the fall of the green curtain at the end of the 
third act, and the entrance of 7ime at the begin- 
ning of the fourth, were sufficient indications to 
the auditory that the first part was over, and the 
second was about to be begun. And thus the 
“ Winter's Tale” should now be performed, when- 
ever it is again acted asa single piece. Indeed, 
80 fully convinced of the distinctness of the dilo- 
quy does Mr. Garrick appear to have been, that 
he reconstructed the play, omitting altogether the 
first part, and digesting the second into a short 
three-act pastoral, which he called Florimel and 
Perdita.” 





| device, and greatly elevate our opinion of the 


poet’s artificial resources. 

This use of the chorus as a substitute for 
the more regular method, may convince us 
that, if Shakspeare erred from the law, he 
erred consciously, and sought to repair his 
irregularity by a well-known expedient. But 
he is still more explicit on the subject. Ie 
openly avows his neglect of the unities, and, 
without defending, explains his own prac- 
tice. 

The first, or prolocutory chorus, confesses 
the breach of unity with respect to PLACE : 


Oh, pardon! since a crooked figure may 
Attest in little place a million ; 

And let us, ciphers to this great account, 

On your imaginary [imaginative] forces work 
Suppose within the girdle of these walls 

Are now confined two mighty monarchies, 
Whose high-upreared and abutting fronts 
The perilous, narrow ocean parts asunder. 


The second chorus pleads guilty to “the 
abuse of distance” between two places; and, 
with no indistinct allusion to the dramatic 
“Magus” of Horace, beseeches the specta- 
tors to 


“ Linger their patience on, and well digest 
The abuse of distance,” 


while a play is “forced.” 


“The scene,” 
continues he, 


“Ts now transported, gentles, to Southampton ; 
There is the play-house now ; there you must sit ; 
And thence to France shall we convey you safe, 
And bring you back.” 


And to show by what means this transition 
is to be effected, the poet assumes the power 
of the magician, 


“Charming the narrow seas 
To give them gentle pass.” 


So much for his knowledge of the law of 
place ; now for that of time. 

The third chorus addresses the audience, 
and tells them: 


“ Thus with imagined wing our swift scene flies, 
In motion of no less celerity 
Than that of thought.” 


The fourth chorus intimates the treatment 
of a lapse of time more imaginary than 
real, and shows how the painful suspense 
for the issue of a doubtful event of great 
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importance affects the mind. Now, quoth 
he: 
“Now entertain conjecture of a time 


When creeping murmur and the poring dark 
Fills the wide vessel of the universe.”_ 


He then goes on to describe classes of mi- 
nute but striking circumstances, the occur- 
rence of which generates the idea of tedious 
protraction where no lengthened delay has 
really taken place ; and having thus given 
time of preparation, as it were, for the crown- 
ing event, he goes on to intimate his own 
consciousness that, according to the defini- 
tion of Aristotle, dramatic action is but an 
imitation (for so must the word “ mockery” 
be understood) of real action ; saying, 


“And so our scene must to the battle fly ; 
Where (oh for pity !) we shall much disgrace— 
With four or five most vile and ragged foils, 
Right ill-disposed, in brawl ridiculous— 
The name of Agincourt yet, sit and see ; 
Minding true things by what their mockeries be.” 


In the fifth and last chorus, the poet finally 
apologizes for his transgressions of the law 
in both respects, and 


“Humbly prays them to admit the excuse 
Of time, of numbers, and due course of things, 
Which cannot in their huge and proper life 
Be there [on the stage] presented.” 


And having narrated the intervening events 
till 
“ Harry’s back-return again to France, 


the chorus informs the auditory of his own 
use and functions, as a substitute for the 
dramatic laws of time and place, the interims 
or intervals of which he has supplied, cheat- 
ing the auditory with the semblance of con- 
tinuity, and not undeceiving them until the 
event had taken place, after which the dis- 
turbance of any illusion would naturally be 
of no consequence : 


“Myself have rLayep 
Tue rer, by remembering you ’tis past.” 


Who shall now tell that Shakspeare either 
knew nothing of the unities, or that his 
genius disdained the constraint of law ? 
“Not know the unities!” we have shown 
that he knew, and (on occasions) practised 
them. “ Disdained the restrictions of law!” 
The first characteristic of high intellect is its 
love of beauty; but there can be no beauty 
without symmetry; no symmetry without 
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order; no order without law. Art implies 
law; and the production of chef d’ceuvres in 
any art intimates the complete mastery 
which the artist had attained to in the laws 
which govern that art. Shakspeare’s art 
was the dramatic ; and to suppose that the 
perfection to which he brought it could be 
the result of an inartificial, chance-medley, 
and undesigned process of thought and 
composition, would be to sanction the theory 
that this universe in which we live, and 
wherein we find all things ordered and gov- 
erned by intelligence and design, is the re- 
sult of a fortuitous concurrence of atoms. 
Shame to the critics whose slovenly examin- 
ation of the works which they professed to 
explain and illustrate has betrayed them into 
statements and admissions even more dis- 
creditable to their own sagacity than to the 
skill of their incomparable author! He 
might well be pardoned for defects com- 
mon to all the men of letters (partic:- 
larly to the dramatists) of his period; but 
how are they to be excused for either lead- 
ing or falling into the vulgar mistakes and 
prejudices which have too long detracted 
from his matchless reputation? That he 
wrote not without art is admitted by the 
most envious of his competitors. Ben Jon- 
son, an adherent of the ancients, thus writes 
of him: 


“Yet must I not give Nature all; thy Art, 
My gentle Shakspeare, must enjoy a part ; 
For though the poet’s matter nature be, 
His art doth give the fashion; and that He, 
Who casts to write a living line, must sweat, 
(Such as are thine,) and strike the second heat 
Upon the muses’ anvil; turn the same, 
(And himself with it,) that he thinks to frame ; 
Or for a laurel he may gain a scorn ; 
For a good poet’s made, as well as born : 
And such thou wert.”* 


And Dryden, a disciple of the straitest 
school of the French dramatists, thus under- 
signs the opinion : 


“ Shakspeare, who (taught by none) did first im 


To Fletcher wit, to laboring Jonson art ; 
He, monarch-like, gave those his subjects Jaw, 
And is that Nature which they paint and draw.”t 


It thus stands acknowledged by two most 
competent judges of dramatic poetry (and 





* Lines on the Memory of Shakspeare. 


+ Prologue to the Tempest, or the Enchanted 
Island. 
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neither of them disciples of what Schlegel 
rather undefinedly calls the Romantic School) 
that Shakspeare possessed an art by which 
he “ gave fashion” (i. e. form) to his “ mat- 
ter ;” that he was “made” (by study) as well 
as “born” (by nature) a poet; and that he 
invented the peculiar system (or code of 
laws) which guided his own practice, and 
which he “did first impart.” These are im- 
portant concessions, and should set us upon 
the inquiry into the particular laws of which 
this system consists. We have already as- 
certained two steps in this inquiry: first, 
that he knew, and (in certain cases) prac- 
tised the ancient code of unities; and, sec- 
ondly, that in certain cases also he employed 
a substitute for their rigid discipline. 

The just inference is, that, with his un- 
limited power over his materials, his depart- 
ures from the ancient system (and they con- 
stitute the most voluminous portion of his 
works) were the result of judgment and 
design; a judgment improved by expe- 
rience, a design suggested by deeper and 
more natural principles of art. What this 
system was—though first and last practised 
by himself alone—does not appear to us to 
be quite indiscoverable; but we must not 
suffer ourselves to be tempted, on this occa- 
sion, into a discussion of it, which would, 
perhaps, be premature, but which certainly 
would deserve more time and space than we 
can here afford it. Suffice it to observe that, 
as it was not the regular system of the 
Greek and Roman dramatists, neither did it 
resemble the irregular and unsystematic 
school of dramatic composition which was 
in possession of the stage when his star be- 
gan to ascend “the highest heaven of in- 
vention.” The difference will be palpable 
to any one who, with a view to their struc- 
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low, Peele, Lodge, Nash, Lylie, &c., and 
compare them in this respect with the struc- 
ture of Shakspeare’s performances in a simi- 
lar class. 

The action of their fable is, for the most 
part, very protracted,* and its incidents are 
brought out in detached portions of time— 
regular in their proper sequence indeed, but 
generally so slightly (if at all) connected, 
that all continuity is lost; and always so 
inartificially put together as to leave the in- 
tervals uncovered, either by the overlapping 
of parts, or the involution of circumstances, 
Their story runs right through from begin- 
ning to end, in a straight line; and their 
method may be compared to 


“The Pontic Sea, 
Whose icy current and compulsive course 
Ne’er feels retiring ebb, but keeps due on 
To the Propontic and the Hellespont.” 


On the other hand, whilst the time of 
many of Shakspeare’s dramas, whether his- 
torical or factitious, covers periods of con- 
siderable extent; still the dramatic develop- 
ment of it is so foreshortened (to borrow a 
term from a sister art) by the involution of 
events, and the overlapping of the severed 
parts of one incident with the adjoining ex- 
tremities of another intervening one, that 
the result is a reduction of the real time to 
an apparent time, not greatly nor essentially 
differing from the limitation of the legal 
unity, and the production of a continuity of 
action more in accordance with nature and 
reason than the arbitrary limit imposed upon 
the drama by the Greeks. 





* The action of Marlow’s “ Doctor Faustus” is 
rigidly fixed at four-and-twenty years; that of 
Lylie’s “ Endymion,” at forty. All their historical 





ture, will examine the plays of Greene, Mar- 
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WHIG PRINCIPLE AND ITS DEVELOPMENT. 


“ABovVE all things,” said the honest John- 
son, “clear your mind from cant.” We re- 
commend this advice to the attention of the 
opposition party ; for never has a body of 
sensible men been more miserably deceived 
than they, by the unceasing cant of their 
leaders. They have been led to believe and 
to call themselves “ Democrats,” while their 
policy has always been directly opposed to 
the true interests of the masses. They have 
been persuaded that low tariffs, war, Mexi- 
can invasions, the destruction of credit, and 
the neglect of internal improvements were 
to advance, in a remarkable degree, the pros- 
perity of the nation. They have been hur- 
ried into dangerous action upon the subject 
of slavery, by the sectional cant of their 
Rhetts and Van Burens, their Rantouls and 
their Bentons. In all parts of the Union the 
great mass of the opposition have, in fact, 
been swayed by the personal feelings and 
prejudices of their leaders, and have been 
led to mistake cant for argument, and expe- 
dients for principles. 

But we are confident that the majority of 
the American people can no longer be de- 
Juded by unmeaning pretense. They have 
discovered already what are the real interests 
of the nation. They see that agriculture, 

manufactures, and trade, are the true sources 
of national progress, and that no policy which 
is hostile to these can be advantageous to 
themselves or to their country. We think 
we have observed already an inclination 
among the opposite party to revolt at the 
lengths to which their leaders are carrying 
them, and a wish to review more closely the 
great questions of policy which are now 
stirring the intellect of the nation. 

We shall endeavor in the following pages 
to consider certain first principles which lie 
at the base of just legislation, and which, if 
rightly attended to, will serve to clear even 
the feeblest mind of all tendency to cant. 
These principles are carefully avoided by our 
opponents. You will look in vain for any 
thing that even resembles a principle in the 
whole course of opposition legislation, and 


equally barren and unsubstantial. They are 
skilful in arousing the prejudices of an hon- 
est and confiding people; they can excite 
the farmer against the manufacturer, the 
workman against the employer; they can 
paint in alluring colors the desirableness and 
the weakness of a foreign territory which 
they wish to invade; they can shake the 
Union itself, by the exhibition of a Buffalo 
ora South Carolina platform ; but they can 
never hide the fact that all these measures 
proceed, not from any one fixed principle, 
but from an utter want of it. 

If there be any thing in the nature of a 
principle which governs the opposition in its 
impulsive and inconsistent movements, it 
must resemble the doctrine of Rousseau, that 
all men are happiest in a state of nature; 
and they must intend, by the destruction of 
national wealth and progress, to render their 
country the wilderness which the French 
philosopher so greatly admired. We should 
be glad to know if we are right in our con- 
jectures. For we have sought in vain through 
the eloquence of Calhoun, Van Buren, or 
Benton, for any principle which could ex- 
plain their conduct as members of their pe- 
culiar party. Their actions, measures, and 
inculeations have been as opposite as were 
their characters, and they have agreed but 
in the single point of having each aimed a 
fatal blow at some vital interest of their 
common country. 

The Whig party, on the other band, has 
ever been guided by the principle of popular 
elevation. It seeks to create an equality of 
property, intelligence, and character among 
the people, not by destroying national pro- 
gress, but by hastening and establishing it. 
This end it endeavors to accomplish by a 
series of measures which are adapted to 
the wants and peculiarities of the country, 
and which it has steadily advocated from the 
formation of the government and the days 
of Washington, who was the first Whig, and 
whose example and teachings have had a 
large influence upon the policy of his party. 

The elevation of the people, we repeat, is 
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we now propose to examine with what faith- 
fulness they have developed this principle in 
their leading measures. 

We should, perhaps, first remark that the 
Whig party claims neither to be the Con- 
servative nor the Progressive party, because 
it is founded upon a principle deeper than 
that of either conservatism or reform. It 
looks upon the cry of the Conservative or 
the Reformer as equally unmeaning, so far 
as it does not fall in with the real wants of 
the people. It adopts no new opinion, merely 
because it is new, nor an old one, because it 
is old. It has sometimes been Conservative, 
and sometimes the party of Reform; but it 
has never for a moment sacrificed its policy 
at the mere cry of Conservatism or Reform. 
Its measures have ever been steadily directed 
to the development of the principle upon 
which it is founded. 

The first of these measures which we shall 
consider, is the improvement of the natural 
resources of the country by the action of 
government. The my | party has always 
advocated a River and Harbor Bill, besides 
originating nearly all the judicious internal 
improvements of the individual States. From 
the organization of the government, it has 
pursued this policy with unchanging pru- 
dence and zeal. It found the nation placed 
by Providence in a magnificent territory, 
penetrated by rivers, enclosing mighty lakes, 
bounded by a long line of sea-coast, and pos- 
sessing a soil capable of sustaining an unli- 
mited population. It saw that these gifts of 
nature—of infinite value if properly used— 
would prove in a great degree useless, unless 
skilfully aided and developed. It saw that 
these vast rivers must be cleared and made 
navigable, that these broad lakes must be con- 
nected with the coasts by railroads and ca- 
nals,that the mountain chains must be pierced 
and the harbors of the sea-coast be improved, 
before all the advantages which they offered 
could be felt by the whole people. It urged 
therefore, upon the general government, as 
well as upon each State, that it was their duty 
to aid nature in her evident purpose of nurtur- 
ing a great nation. In each State where the 
Whig party has usually prevailed, this policy 
has been carried out; canals and railroads 
have multiplied ; the means of internal com- 
munication have been proportioned to the 
wants of the community, and the wealth 
and prosperity of the State has rapidly ad- 
vanced. 
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But, although thus successful in individual 
States, the Whigs have never been able to 
enforce their policy by the aid of the general 
government. Opposition outcry has effect- 
ually stopped the good work there. Our 
great Western rivers are left unimproved, to 
the serious injury of the Western farmer ; 
the harbors of the two oceans are neglected, 
and commerce greatly impeded; the great 
lakes are covered with wrecks that might 
have been avoided by a small expense for 
proper retreats from the autumnal storms ; 
and thus are both agriculture and commerce 
greatly injured by a party which, under the 
name of Democracy, is directly hostile to the 
two main supports of the people. 

Next to the improvement of the natural 
resources of the country, the Whigs advo- 
cate protection for native industry as a pow- 
erful instrument for elevating the physical 
and moral condition of the masses. The 
necessity for this protection is apparent in 
the history of our manufactures. In the 
early existence of our country, we were con- 
tent to depend upon foreign nations for al- 
most all our manufactured articles, and the 
first impulse to home industry was given by 
the last war with England. The close of 
that war was followed by a vast importation, 
a sudden failure of native industry, and a 
period of general bankr«ptcy spreading over 
the whole country. A protective tariff was, 
in consequence, adopted to remedy these 
evils, and the home manufacturer has, since 
that period, felt to some extent the fostering 
care of gorernment. 

But i should be remembered that the hos- 
tility of the opposition to protective measures 
has always been bitter and open. They 








have. from the first, declared themselves un- 
willing to lend any aid to the growth of this 
great national interest; and it is only the 
unceasing exertions of Whig statesmen that 
have given us any manufactures at all. The 
opposition notion, that manufactures will 
grow of their own accord, in the face of for- 
eign competition, has been contradicted by 
all experience, since they have never been 
able by all their hostility to leave this inte- 
rest unprotected, and since it has ever de- 
clined with the fall of the tariff. 

The doctrine of the opposition upon this 
subject is so peculiar, that we pause for a 
moment to notice it. They assert that all 
native industry which has been nurtured 
into existence by a protective tariff, is in fact 

9 
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injurious to the progress of the nation. 

ey therefore urge that all protection 
should be withdrawn. They declare that 
manufactures should only arise in a country 
as they may chance to grow up spontaneous- 
ly, and that the United States will not be 
fitted to sustain them until, by the increase 
of the population, labor shall be rendered as 
cheap here as in Europe. They recommend, 
therefore, that we abandon the idea of man- 
ufacturing for ourselves, devote our whole 
attention to agriculture, purchase our cloth- 
ing and hardware abroad, and pay for them 
with the produce of our farms. 

This patriotic doctrine of the opposition 
is very naturally sustained by the free-tra- 
ders of England, among whom its leading 
champion, Mr. Walker, has been lately re- 
ceived with proper consideration. Free-trade 
is certainly an admirable policy for England. 
England is incapable of providing food for 
her crowded population, but by her skill in 
manufacturing and the low rate of wages, she 
is enabled to undersell the world. Her in- 
tereat, therefore, is to force her goods upon 
other nations, to the destruction of their home 
manufactures, while she hopes, by driving 
great masses of their population into agri- 
culture, to obtain subsistence for her work- 
men at a rate so low as to enable them to 
live upon wages altrost nominal. She would 
rejoice especially to preduce this effect upon 
our own country, and te obtain an entire 
abandonment of the doctrine of protection 
by the government, since the growth of our 
population seems to assure her of an un- 
bounded demand for her goods, could she 
destroy our native manufactures, 

Aided by the ready arguments of the 
foreign free-traders, the opposition have 
never ceased to denounce home industry and 
national protection. Had they the power, 
and did they dare to carry out their destruc- 
tive policy, they would instantly withdraw 
all protective duties, and leave the American 
manufacturer at the mercy of his foreign 
competitor. This is the long-cherished pur- 
pose of that party, and one that, far from 
concealing, they make their open boast and 
pride. 

The Whigs have always looked upon the 
free-trade notions as dangerous and un- 
principled. They see that much of the past 
advance of the country has been obtained 
by the protection of native industry. They 
point to the thousands who have been em- 
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be yet in the manufactories; to the towns 
and cities which have grown up under their 
influence; to the merchants who are sus- 
tained by the sale of domestic goods; the 
ships, railroads, and canals which they have 
brought into existence and freighted, and to 
the vast amount of produce for which the 
farmer has found a market in the manu- 
facturing towns; and they ask if all these 
facts do not prove that protection has had 
a very great share in raising our country to 
its present wealth and power. This ques- 
tion the opposition has never seen fit to 
answer, because it has but one answer. We 
believe that protection, feeble as it has been 
hitherto, is one chief element in the pro- 
gress of our country; that but for this, we 
should have remained but little better than 
a colony of England, and should have re- 
sembled Canada or Australia, in our com- 
plete dependence upon our oppressing pa- 
rent. But for protection, we should have 
been a nation without self-reliance and 
without enterprise. Our canals and _rail- 
roads would have been unbuilt, our cities of 
not half their present size, our agriculture 
by no means so flourishing as now. We 
believe this, because the influence of home 
industry is written upon the face of our 
country in letters of light. And we are 
certain that, but for opposition interference 
in this matter, we should have reached, 
under a higher and uniform tariff, a far 
greater and far better established state of 
prosperity than we have yet attained. The 
opposition have done incalculable injury to 
the past of our country by their unhappy 
course in this matter, and have deserved 
rather the name of a Destructive than a 
Democratic party. 

But, not content with the evil they have 
already occasioned, they are at this moment 
as eager as ever to seduce the people into 
listening to their destructive doctrines, and 
would have them overthrow altogether the 
small remains of protection which keep up 
a languid vigor in our manufacturing com- 
munities. These communities are the par- 
ticular objects of hatred to our opponents. 
They make open war upon the manufac- 
turing companies, the towns they have built, 
the laborers they employ, the farmers whose 
produce they consume, and all the inter- 
ests and persons connected with them: a 
war which they prosecute as eagerly as 
would the most violent British free-trader, 
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and which has the same object with both, 
the destruction of the American manu- 
facturer. 

In order to discover the true effect of 
their policy upon the country, let us sup- 
pose that Birmingham had triumphed over 
Pittsburg, and the opposition over the ad- 
ministration. Let us imagine the present 
imperfect protection taken away, and ob- 
serve the necessary result. We cannot mis- 
take this result, because it is already in part 
produced by the low rate of the existing 
tariff. 

Take iron as an example. Suppose all 
protection removed from manufactured iron, 
and where stands Pennsylvania? The first 
result is plain: American iron would be 
instantly undersold, and capital must be 
withdrawn or sunk in the furnaces. In six 
months, not a furnace would be left in ope- 
ration in the State. 

But it is to the later consequences that 
we would direct attention. The closing of 
the furnaces must drive capital away from 
the iron-mines, and thus at the outset two 
interests are destroyed. The miner as well 
as the laborer at the furnace is deprived of 
his employment, and thousands of able- 
bodied men left helpless‘and without hope, 
who are now sustained in this way, with 
their wives and children, by the present 
tariff. But the laborer who is out of em- 
ployment ceases at once to become a pur- 
chaser of the corn or wheat of the farmer, 
and is perhaps driven himself to seek a sup- 
port from agriculture. The effect of these 
circumstances upon the farmer must be 
equally unpropitious. He loses a purchaser 
and obtains a rival by the failure of the 
furnace. The price of his crop is materially 
lowered, and his position depressed. He 
has less to spend upon his family, and they 
must soon feel the consequences of the 
change in the loss of educational advan- 
tages, and many of the usual comforts of 
life. We trust it will be remembered by 
every farmer that protection to home in- 
dustry means especially the protection of 
his industry, and the insuring of a ready 
sale for his crops. 

We would desire any farmer who has 
not yet adopted the Whig doctrine upon 
this subject, to observe the practical influ- 
ence of even the present inefficient tariff, 
and notice how completely its results refute 
the theories of the free-traders. Enter one 





of the flourishing manufacturing towns or 
villages which have sprung up from Maine 
to Texas, and see what is hourly and daily 
doing for the farmer. In Massachusetts 
you will find that the whole prosperity of 
the State has been fostered into existence by 
this policy. You will find cities and villages 
rising almost instantaneously under the 
skill and’ enterprise of manufacturing com- 
munities. You will see thousands of well- 
informed, well-dressed, moral people, pur- 
suing a regular course of prosperous in- 
dustry, who, under the system of the free- 
tyader, would have been wandering over the 
country, or crowding into the cities in search 
of precarious employment. These manu- 
facturing communities consume at present 
about six hundred thousand bales of cotton, 
besides wool, leather, and various other ma- 
terials. They require also large quantities 
of flour, beef, pork, and other provisions, all 
of which are the productions of the neigh- 
borhood, or are obtained from the Western 
States; and thus is it that every manufac- 
turing town becomes a direct benefit to the 
farmér, by keeping up the price of his 
ain. 

We ask the attention of the farmer to 
this point, because it has always been a 
part of the opposition policy to arouse the 
jealousy of the agriculturist against the 
manufacturer, and to sacrifice the feebler 
class to the larger and more influential. 
But the farmer must soon become convinced 
by the progress of events, that the manu- 
facturer is his best friend. In England he 
may be undersold by the serf-labor of Russia 
or Poland, but in his own manufacturing 
villages he is sure of a constant market, and 
of a reasonable price. And this home mar- 
ket is one that, even under the present tariff, 
is constantly growing, but which, with proper 
protection, would soon reach an extent 
capable of consuming all the grain that we 
could produce. A proper increase of pro- 
tective duties would cause a rapid growth 
of manufactures, not only in their old haunts 
upon the seaboard, but in all the interior 
States. And this is just what the farmers of 
the interior want. It is idle to tell the farmers 
of Indiana or Illinois that there is a market 
for their Indian corn or their wheat in 
Great Britain, while the distance and expense 
of transportation, even without serf-compe- 
tition, shut them out from the hope of ever 
reaching the market. It is mockery to talk 
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of England’s purchasing our productions, 
when every year we see millions of dollars’ 
worth wasted upon the prairies, and the 
farmer, who, if he had a market at home, 
would be a rich man, impoverished, be- 
cause no one comes to buy of him. 

But if you plant three or four manu- 
facturing towns and a vast number of busy 
villages in the midst of the great West, and 
fill them with an active population, pro- 
ducing articles that’ meet the wants of the 
country, and consuming its productions, you 
do exactly what any wise man would wish 
done, who sought to elevate the condition 
of the people. You would give the very 
stimulus to the country which it requires. 
At present, the Western States are weighed 
down by an excess of production. The rich 
prairie land pours forth its copious har- 
vests, and often they are left to rot upon its 
bosom. Wheat, corn, beef, poultry, are 
almost given away, so small is the price 
which they realize. And the condition of 
the Western farmer is just what these cir- 
cumstances indicate. He has abundance of 
food, but is impoverished in every thing 
else. His family is ill clothed, ill educated, 
and deprived of all the refinements of life. 
The land is carelessly tilled, because the 
farmer has no motive for raising more than 
will supply the wants of his family, and 
thus lives on an indolent existence, hardly 
allowing himself a hope of ever attaining the 
comforts of Eastern civilization. 

The only hope of Western agriculturists is 
the Whig measure of protection, which would 
soon cover the country with manufacturing 
towns, fill the farmer with energy, consume 
all his productions, and place him in the 
pathway to competence or wealth. 

But so Jong as the present low tariff 
exists, the great West must be content to see 
its farms unimproved, and its people de- 
pressed. The present tariff has been tried, 
and has proved fatal to agriculture. As to 
manufactures, factories and furnaces in all 
parts of the land have sunk under its 
influence, and their capitals, often the united 
mites of the widow and the orphan, have 
been for ever lost. Thousands have been 
thrown out of employment, and the prices 
of produce materially lowered. A vast im- 
portation of foreign goods has followed, 
bankruptcy and ruin have spread over the 
land, and, but for the fortunate productive- 
ness of California, the ruin would have been 
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far more general and lasting. The whole 
country has received a check in its onward 
progress, which even the great yield of the 
gold mines has been unable to repair; and 
we sincerely believe that the chief burden of 
this evil must finally fall upon the farmer. 

The free-traders promised him a steady 
market in England, some five or six thou- 
sand miles away from his farm, building 
their calculations upon the year of famine. 
But has he found it? No. It was a cruel 
mockery. It is too far off; and the serfs of 
the continent, who are contented to live 
upon black bread and in a hovel, can readily 
produce cheaper than he, and are nearer to 
the market. And yet, upon the deceptive 
assurance that England is able to buy and 
consume all our surplus provisions, do the 
“es base their whole free-trade policy. 

o. The farmer wants his market, not 
upon the banks of the distant Thames, but 
upon the watercourses of his native State, 
upon the Illinois, the Wabash, or the In- 
diana. But this he can get only by an 
alteration of the present tariff, and by secur- 
ing the American laborer from the rivalry 
of men who work for eighteen pence a day, 
and think themselves well paid. Will not 
our farmers take this plain view of an im- 
portant subject into attentive consideration, 
and let the effect of their reflection be seen 
in the coming elections? For we have little 
fear of the result. We believe that the 
common sense of the agricultural class must 
speedily free them from the influence of 
opposition artifices, whenever they begin to 
reflect. 

As we are simply desirous, in these re- 
marks, to trace out the development of the 
Whig principle in their measures, we must 
pass rather hastily over the measures them- 
selves, and, had we space, would delight to 
enlarge upon the humane and elevating 
tendency of the policy of our party. We 
might particularize many other striking be- 
nefits which would flow from the encour- 
agement of native industry. We might 
notice the effect upon morals, education, 
refinement, and similar topics; but they are 
too extensive and too alluring to be ven- 
tured upon. The subject of protection has 
been widely discussed: it is the favorite 
measure of the Whig party, because they are 
well assured that it tends to elevate the 
whole people to an equality of property and 
position; and it has been a favorite subject 
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of abuse with the opposition, because they ] Mississippi and Arkansas we have still more 
cannot or will not understand it. The} glaring examples of their utter inconsis- 
Whigs assert, in language plain to all, that| tency. The opposition, after hurrying those 
protection will make the nation rich, by | States into unbounded extravagance, have 
making it industrious ; that it will provide | covered themselves with infamy by invent- 
employment for thousands, and will espe-| ing and supporting the doctrine ‘of 1epu- 
cially encourage agriculture, by consuming diation with all their political influence. 
our own cotton, wool, corn, and produce of | Now, although we should be rejoiced to 
every kind, and particularly the provisions make converts of the whole opposition to 
of the far West. They assert that pro-| the Whig doctrine of moderate credit, yet 
tection will pay a dollar a bushel for every | we must except to any such interpretation 
bushel of wheat that can be raised upon | as they have seen fit to put upon it in those 
the rich and teeming prairies ; and that the | two cases. The most zealous Whig will 
market will be found at the farmer’s door, |shrink from incurring a war debt, “unless 
instead of five thousand miles off, among the | unavoidable, and abhors extravagance, be- 
pauper labor of England. These assertions | cause it leads directly to rep uudiation. 
facts have already proved, and the outline} The Whig view of this subject has prac- 
of that proof we have already given. tically met with the approbation of the 
The next Whig measure that we notice is | whole people; they have gone on building 
the credit system; and we are sure that it| their canals and railroads on credit, making 
has: already. proved itself a powerful agent | daily use of a paper currency, because it is 
in elevating the whole people. This measure | convenient ; sustaining banks when banks 
is so peculiar to the Whigs, that though| were necessary, and taaintaining national 
the opposition have often sustained it in| progress by a proper use of the ‘credit sys- 
their practice, they have violently resist-|tem. The opposition policy has been proved 
ed it in theory. The Whigs cherish it| to be wholly inexpedient and impracti- 
because it has proved itself the essence of| cable. The farmer, the merchant, the me- 
commerce, manufactures, and agriculture.| chanic and the manufacturer have each 
Our cities have all been built upon this sys-| found that the outery of the opposition 
tem; our internal improvements could not} against the use of reasonable credit is only 
have existed without it; our very govern-| an unmeaning cant upon a question which 
ment must long ago have sunk without its| they do not understand, and that a full 
aid. Yet our op ponents have ever cried} development of their avowed policy could 
out for the destruction of the credit system, | only end in destruction to the prosperity of 
and the substitution of gold for paper, im-| individuals and of the nation. We trust, 
mediate payments instead of reasonable | therefore, that in the coming election they 
credits, and sometimes direct taxes instead | will set at rest this destructive assault of the 
of import duties. Such a policy, had it| opposition upon agriculture, manufactures, 
been adopted in the early existence of the | and trade. 
country, would have checked all national] The next development of Whig principle 
progress, and left us at this moment at the| which we notice is their uniform advocacy 
rear instead of the front of civilization. We} of pacific measures. Peace is inscribed upon 
should have had no canals, no railroads, no | their foremost colors; and they have adopted 
progress, and hardly a national existence. | this policy because they feel that all the na- 
We might still have traveled in a sloop to| tural and political advantages of our coun- 
Albany, or crossed the ocean in British | try would be of little avail without peace. 
packets. Setting aside the necessary moral evils of 
But our opponents are not consistent in| war, they believe that every national interest 
their outery against this measure. They suffers from its effe cts; and they maintain that 
oppose, indeed, a canal debt, or a harbor) it especially tends, in its final influenceggs 
and river debt, but they have never shown) depress the condition of the masses. 
any reluctance to a war debt. When they | laboring classes are always the chie . 
had succeeded in exciting a war with Mex-| ferers in time of war. The speculator may 
ico, they became eager advocates of long, make a profit out of the miseries of his 
credit, and ran into mad expenditures, that | nation, the manufacturer may find a readier 
are yet a burden upon the nation, In market for his goods, but the poor find 
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their taxes increased, their means of sub- 
sistence scantier, and their children torn 
from them to fill up the fated ranks of the 
army. The Whigs believe, too, that a military 
spirit is fatal to true liberty. They believe 
that the army is a bad school for learning 
the doctrine of equality; and that a long 
war would very probably destroy our insti- 
tutions and our freedom. 

The opposition has always been a war 
party. With their usual blindness to con- 
sequences, they have always advocated ex- 
treme measures in their policy towards for- 
eign nations, and have seriously injured the 
country by keeping up a constant dread of 
war. They very nearly produced hostilities 
with England upon the Maine boundary 
question, which was settled by Mr. Webster ; 
and they would have succeeded in the in- 
stance of Oregon, had they not been checked 
by the good sense of the Whigs. They 
gratified their passion, finally, in a less fatal 
manner, by plunging into a war with Mex- 
ico, and have wrested from that unhappy 
country a territory which we could have 
bought for a small sum, at the expense of a 
great debt, and a profuse loss of life and 
bloodshed. The opposition leaders have sa- 
ted their thirst for blood and plunder in the 
dismemberment of helpless Mexico; but the 
effect of their policy has been felt too in 
their owncountry. They have spread mourn- 
ing over the land; they have embarrassed 
many merchants, farmers, mechanics ; but, 
above all, they have implanted in the midst 
of our people a love of military adventure. 
This spirit has manifested itself in the late 
expedition against Cuba, and the new revo- 
lution in northérn Mexico. The volunteer, 
who has once tasted the fierce excitement 
of real war, can seldom settle down into the 
industrious citizen. And this passion has 
become so deeply fixed in the minds of 
many of our countrymen, that we fear that 
years of a better policy will not serve to 
eradicate it. 

The idea of conquest is abhorrent to the 
igs. They wish to obtain nothing by 
ence. If the country is to expand over 
surrounding territories, they wish it to 
by peaceful measures, by purchase, 
consent of the native population, by 
iation. They believe that the destiny 
of the Union can be fulfilled better by a dig- 
nified and generous conciliation of its neigh- 
bors, than by a threatening attitude and a 
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hostile spirit. They believe that, the more 
powerful our country becomes, the more 
generous should be its conduct towards the 
feeble and distracted republics around us. 
It should teach them, by its example, to be 
as unambitious and peaceful as it is free and 
great. And they believe that the result of 
such conduct will be a gradual absorption 
into our Union of the whole of North 
America. 

The Whigs look upon their native coun- 
try as the great but only home of true 
liberty. Every where else upon the face of 
the world is oppression, suffering, bloodshed, 
and the intimations of a fearful storm. This 
country is, in fact, the only refuge for the 
exile who would be really free. This coun- 
try alone, in the midst of a general dis- 
content, is happy, peaceful, and respected. 
Then why adopt any new policy, which could 
only be attended with danger to ourselves, 
and which, besides necessarily injuring our 
great national interests, our commerce and 
agriculture, might break up our political 
institutions, and destroy for ever the home 
of freedom in the new world. The Whig 
party urges us to guard our institutions 
from the least shadow of danger, not only 
for the sake of our own people, but for the 
sake of the oppressed people of Europe. Let 
us not endanger by a war policy the ex- 
ample which we give, or the home which 
we offer. 

The question of slavery, again, has brought 
into strong contrast the firm principle of the 
Whigs, and the utter want of any on the 
part of their opponents. The Whigs have 
ever asserted that union is the grand source 
of popular elevation. Without it, we should 
have beena collection of powerless communi- 
ties, ever conflicting and mutually retarding 
each other’s growth. Under its influence 
our interests become one, and commerce, 
agriculture, and manufactures are its natural 
fruits. The masses are peculiarly indebted 
to union for the wages which sustain them, 
and the farmer owes to it the market which 
he finds for his produce. The merchant 
sends his wares into barbarous seas, secure, 
because he is beneath the flag of the Union. 
Emigrant throngs cross the ocean and 
plunge into the wild forest or prairie, un- 
harmed by the savage, because they are 
within the Union. The planter of the South 
is safe amid his colored population, because 
they know the power of the Union. The 
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old-seeker enters in safety the wildest re- 
gions of California, because he feels the 
power of the Union present with him wher- 
ever he goes. All classes of citizens are, 
in fact, dependent for their security upon 
this great bond of peace, which spreads like 
a beneficent heaven over all, and rains down 
blessings equally upon those who rejoice in 
its smile, and those who look up only to 
defy it. It knows no distinction of party, 
section, or interest, but has in itself a perpe- 
tual unity of beneficence. 

The greatest of the Whigs have ever been 
the defenders of the Union. The compro- 
mise measures of the last Congress sprang 
from the patriotic genius of the Whigs. The 
eloquence of eminent Whigs first aroused 
the country to a consciousness of its danger, 
administered an appropriate remedy, and 
quieted the sectional excitement; and this 
is but one more convincing example of the 
firmness of the Whig principle. 

In the slavery agitation, the Whigs looked 
back to that principle which has ever guided 
their measures, and inquired what policy 
would best advance the interests of the 
whole people. They had many strong 
prejudices and native convictions upon this 
subject, which would have led them to 
different action, but all these they gave up 
for the sake of the general good. Had they 
not been a party of principle, they must 
have been hurried away by their impulses 
into dangerous courses, and might easily 
have gratified their private feelings at the 
expense of the great mass of the people. 
But had they done this, they would have 
ceased to be Whigs, in refusing obedience 
to Whig principle. In consequence, but 
few leading members of our party were 
found in the extreme ranks upon that oc- 
casion, while the opposition leaders were at 
the front of every movement openly hostile 
or dangerous to the Union. In every sec- 
tion, the latter were the first to take advan- 
tage of the excitement, and to build up for 
themselves a sectional and persoral impor- 
tance, at the hazard of the great interests of 
their country. 

South Carolina came forth from opposition. 
Calhoun and Rhett resolved to destroy the 
Union, or administer it upon narrow expedi- 
ence and sectional policy; and the opposition 
party of the whole South, though with many 
noble exceptions, ranged itself under their 
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Benton, was the prominent champion of a 
desperate and unreflecting free-soil move- 
ment; while in New-York, from the very 
focus of the opposition cause, came forth the 
two Van Burens, to afford a double instance 
of how readily misnamed Democracy runs 
into dangerous fanaticism. Then again, we 
have ex-Vice-President Dallas, and ex-Se- 
cretary Paulding, lending the aid of their 
personal influence and equally potent argu- 
ment to the side of Southern nullification, 
and at a late hour giving a feeble blow to 
the peace and safety of the Union. 

These movements of the opposition under 
the influence of sudden excitement are very 
suggestive. They are the necessary result of a 
want of unity in principle, or rather, in fact, of 
the absence of any principle in the govern- 
ment of their actions as a political party. 
While the leading Whigs, looking only to 
the good of the whole people, take their 
places calmly and of necessity on the side 
of the Union, we see the opposition every 
where misled by its ancient guides into the 
wildest excesses of sectional and party feel- 
ing. Now, on what one principle of policy 
can these men have acted, to have rushed so 
far away from each other, and from the 
limits of their party organization? We ask 
for some rational explanation of this phe- 
nomenon consistent with their patriotism 
and their common sense? For we profess 
ourselves full of regret to see men of great 
intellect, of long experience, of—as we have 
ever believed—sincere, though ill-directed 
honesty, thus animated by a violent hostility, 
not only to each other, but even to the Con- 
stitution and the prosperity of their nation. 
We see them abandon their party unity with 
regret and alarm, because we believe even a 
false Democracy to be less hurtful to the 
country than the policy of Benton or the 
disunion movement of Calhoun. And we 
seek to know if that opposition may not 
have some guiding principle which its lead- 
ers have forgotten, but which will serve to 
recall them from their wanderings to their 
less dangerous hostility to internal improve- 
ments and home industry. 

We ask leading Democrats to point out 
to us this principle; otherwise we must 
consider this so-called Democracy to be but 
a hot-bed for the wildest fanaticism ; or wh 
should it produce nullification at the South, 
a Buffalo platform in the Centre, a free-soil 





banner. In the West, their great leader, 


Benton in the West? 
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And yet, tossed about as they have ever 
been by sectional and personal feelings, 
devoid of any great oy os of action, the 
opposition leaders do not hesitate to claim 
for themselves the directing of the govern- 
ment of this great people. With all the 
marks of unfitness glowing upon them, they 
seek the highest offices, and assert their right 
to power! But we trust that our people 
have seen in their past conduct a proof that 
no party of expedients should be suffered to 
control the welfare of the nation. For what 
would have been the result of Democratic 
preponderance during the slavery agitation ! 
Had Democratic Calhoun succeeded in his 
designs, where would have been the Union ? 
Had Benton or Van Buren gained the con- 
trol of affairs, where would have been our 
internal peace? Had such men triumphed, 
the American people would to-day have 
bowed their heads in shame, disunited and 
broken. Disunion with all its evils would 
be upon us, and the chief evils of disunion 
would fall upon our laboring classes. The 
masses would to-day have languished for 
want of employment; the great commercial | 
ports would have wanted their usual acti- 
vity ; we should have been a declining in- 
stead of a prosperous people, self-abandoned 
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and self-destroyed. The spirit of liberty 
would have fled from our shores in the sight | 
of despotic Europe, because we were incapa- | 
bel of affording her a shelter from ourselves. 
But no; so long as we possess aWhig ad- 
ministration and Whig leaders, the presence | 
of liberty is assured, because liberty loves to | 
build upon principle, and to dwell beneath 
the shelter of principle; and the very prin- 
ciple of liberty itself is the elevation of the 
people to an equality with each other; and 
this is the guiding principle of the Whigs. 
Weshould be glad, had we space, to pause 
for a moment, to compare the conduct of the 
great Whig statesmen with that of the op- 
position leaders, in that moment of great 
agitation, when the people first began to 
move in sectional masses all over the land, 
and when the storm first broke in all its 
fury against the defenses of the Constitution. 
We look back with pride upon the firm con- 
duct of our two greatest statesmen, Clay and 
Webster, and with something of sympathy 
upon the fate of the opposition leaders, who 
suddenly and without a guiding principle 
were borne off by the first blast into violent 








extremes, and who now lie, wrecked in po- 














final triumph. But this triumph they ob- 
tained solely through the aid of a Whig 
administration. Taylor and Fillmore were 
from the first devoted Unionists, simply be- 
cause they were Whigs; and we feel rejoiced 
that they, as Whigs, have had so noble an 
opportunity of displaying their devotion to 
principle, and of deserving the name of 
saviours to their country. 

But we have not time to dwell as we 
should delight to do upon those memorable 
scenes and actors. We should have been 
glad to have recalled the patriotic efforts of 
many of the opposition in the same cause, 
of Foote and Cass, of Cobb, and many 
others, eminent Unionists, and who have de- 
served the gratitude of their country. But 
we must pass on. 

The Whig party, after the passage of the 
compromise measures, had a still harder task 
to perform,—they were to execute them. 
We believe that this part of their duty has 
been faithfully and fully performed. The 
full provisions of every article have been car- 
ried out to the very letter of the law. In 
Massachusetts, where slavery is hated with in- 
born hatred, and where every man in the com- 
munity is opposed to the Fugitive Slave Law, 
except as a means of preserving the Union, 
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pularity and in hope, upon an ignoble strand. the 
In that dangerous hour, we watched the mé 
movements of the two parties with some- thi 
thing of scientific curiosity. We knew the bo 
want of unity existing in the formation of ch 
the opposition party, and we had full con- th 
fidence in the firmness of our own. The co 
result was what we had looked fer. The ad 
fate of the opposition leaders was what we th 
had feared, but we turned with hope to our ta 
own leaders, and found our hopes fulfilled. V 
We saw the venerable Clay prepare himself hi 
from the first to meet the popular agitation, ec 
and to assert the claims of the whole nation of 
in opposition to the calls of sectional preju- tc 
dices, or of personal interest; and we felt d 
alarmed for a moment, lest that grand and rm 
good man might struggle in vain, and the o 
great principle of which he was the expo- 8 
nent be lost in the triumph of sectional P 
passions. But when we saw another great t 
Whig, equally dear to his party, Daniel 
Webster, lend his powerful aid to his elder I 
brother in the cause of union, we felt reas- r 
sured. We watched these eminent men in s 
their first appeal to the nation against sec- 
tionalism, and we watched them to their 
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the firmness of the Whig administration has 
made the execution of that law as perfect as 
that of the mere technicalities of the statute- 
book. The slave no longer flies to Massa- 
chusetts, because he finds that the sympa- 
thy of the people cannot save him from the 
constitutional claim of his master. But the 
administration have done this at the loss of 
the State to their party. The opposition, 
taking advantage of the disaffection of a few 
Whigs and the outcries of the Abolitionists, 
have joined with the latter, and formed a 
coalition which has driven the Whigs from 
office and power. Had the Whigs chosen 
to unite with the Abolitionists, or to aban- 
don their Union principles, they might have 
retained their power, and avoided the shame 
of defeat. But they preferred to lose the 
State where they had so long ruled undis- 
puted, rather than abandon the administra- 
tion, and join in the abuse of its enemies. 

The opposition success in Massachusetts, 
however, is a further proof of what we think 
requires none—that that party is governed 
solely by its interests or its prejudices. For 
the sake of a few lucrative offices and a 
transient rule, it did not hesitate to rush 
into the violent policy of the free-soilers, to 
aid in sending two free-soilers to the Senate, 
and to oppose as far as was in its power the 
patriotic efforts of the friends of the Union. 

On the other hand, we have never re- 
gretted the defeat of the Massachusetts 
Whigs, because we believe that such a 
sacrifice as they have made to a sound 
principle cannot be without a good result. 
They triumphed in their defeat, and have 
shown to the country their devotion to its in- 
terest rather than to that of theirsection. The 
Whigs have sustained the Union with the 
loss of their all. The opposition have arrayed 
themselves against the Union with great 
gain and self-gratulation. We trust that 
the people of the Union will not overlook 
this striking exhibition of the true nature of 
each party, but will carefully study the 
meaning of this ready coalition between the 
opposition and the abolitionists. 

The administration have been equally 
efficient in enforcing the law in every State 
where its protection has been claimed, and 
have every where done this with loss of 
popularity and influence. In every instance 
save one, the slave, when identified, has been 
sent back to his owner; and we have never 
heard a charge brought from any source 





against the administration of neglecting this 
unpleasant duty ; but we have heard much 
violent abuse thrown upon them for the 
strictness with which they have executed 
the law. 

On this subject we may say, that we be- 
lieve they have acted in opposition to their 
own feelings, interests, and early preposses- 
sions, and have been enabled to do so only 
by taking a wide and liberal view of the 
slavery question. They have been sustained 
by a firm confidence in the justice of the 
great principle of their party, and a con- 
sciousness that the fate of the people would 
be decided by their conduct. Had they 
yielded to sectional impulses, or had they 
done their part negligently and ungraciously, 
they could not now stand up before the 
nation and assert that they have meted out 
justice to all sections and interests. But this 
they can now do, because they are conscious 
of having sacrificed every thing to principle. 
The conduct of the administration in execut- 
ing the compromise act deserves particular 
admiration, and we are glad to find that the 
different sections of the country are beginning 
to appreciate the impartiality of the Presi- 
dent and his Cabinet. We have heard many 
intelligent Southerners, who at first doubted 
their intentions, express themselves convinced 
of the perfect integrity of the administration ; 
and we have met violent free-soilers who 
have at last confessed that they were firm in 
their principles. This is the reward of con- 
sistency, and one which time will constantly 
increase. 

The Fugitive Slave Law has in it many 
features upon which no man can look with 
satisfaction. But when a necessity is upon 
us, the wise man submits without complaint. 
Could any power remove the cause of this 
law with safety to the Union, we should be 
the first to blot it from the statute-book ; 
but so long as a great need of it exists, 
recognized by the Constitution, we are will- 
ing to do all for our Southern neighbors that 
we should wish them to do, were we in their 
place. We submit to the slave law because 
the safety of the Union is involved in our 
submission, and because the Union is the 
source of the happiness of the nation. In 
obeying this law, then, we perform a high 
duty toward our own people, our fellow- 
men, and all future ages, and we feel cheered 
by this consciousness in the midst of much 
self-sacrifice. This law is also a pledge of 
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good feeling toward our brethren of the 
South, and they have recognized it as such, 
and rewarded the self-denial of its origina- 
tors by supporting the administration in 
their late elections. As a pledge of good- 
will, and as a need of the country, we cheer- 
fully receive and sustain this constitutional 
law. 
One other Whig measure remains, which 
will close the list; and this is popular edu- 
cation. We do not claim that this measure 
belongs exclusively to the Whigs, but we 
contend that they have been far more ear- 
nest and successful than their opponents in 
carrying it out. The Whig States through- 
out the Union are invariably better educated, 
and have a better system of common schools 
than those where the opposition are usu- 
ally in power. Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
Rhode Island, and New-York, have admir- 
able systems of instruction, while Virginia, 
Pennsylvania, and every Democratic State, 
leaves large masses of its people wholly un- 
instructed. We should not have alluded to 
this subject as a party question, had not a 
devotion to the interests of the people been 
the constant boast of the opposition. Yet 
here is an instance of unpardonable neglect 
by that party of one of the chief wants of 
the people. Why have they suffered States 
over which they have so lon essed a 
control, to remain so far behind their fellows 
in the education of the masses? Is this in- 
difference, or is it design? Do they dread 
a thinking constituency ? 

The Whigs look upon education as the 
firmest support of their party, because with- 
out it no popular advancement can take 
place. The masses of the people must be 
taught to think for themselves before they 
can help themselves; and they can never 
form a just conception of politicians and po- 
litics until they have learned to think. The 
Whigs desire to elevate the people to a per- 
fect equality of education, as well as of com- 
fort and station. 

There are several other Whig measures, 
all growing out of this one principle, which 
we could dwell upon, but we believe we have 
said enough to bring out clearly the great 
fact which we have in view, and have ena- 
bled our readers to form a definite idea of 
what the policy of our party has ever been, 
and ever will be. 

We have seen that the Whigs consider 
the general government an instrument 
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placed in the hands of the people, for the 
purpose of securing their own elevation ; 
that they believe that the people are enti- 
tled to demand from the general govern- 
ment its aid in advancing the great popular 
interests, commerce, manufactures, agricul- 
ture. This aid is to be rendered by the 
adoption of certain measures, which have 
been proved by experience to be fully capa- 
ble of attaining the desired end. 

The Whigs, therefore, demand that the na- 
tional legislature shall advance commerce and 
internal trade, by a liberal appropriation for 
the improvement of our rivers and harbors. 
They ask, in the name of the people, a just 
protection for home industry, because they 
see clearly that this measure will give em- 
ployment to the masses, by consuming the 
grain of the West, the cotton of the South, 
and the surplus labor of all parts of the 
country. They require that the peace of 
the country be preserved, because the bur- 
den of war must fall heavily upon the mass- 
es. They demand a Union policy, because 
the welfare of every class depends upon 
union. They advocate a sound currency, 
and a just system of credit, because these 
are the foundations of national progress ; and, 
lastly, they are zealous friends of popular 
education, because they feel that an enlight- 
ened people will, necessarily, elevate itself 
to an equality of physical comfort and re- 
finement. 

A general election is drawing near, when 
parties will be arrayed against each other, 
and their measures discussed and decided. 
This election will be one of the most impor- 
tant ever held among us. It may decide 
for ever the destiny of our people, and will 
certainly affect their greatest interests. The 
Union is just reposing after violent internal 
agitation ; the fires yet glow beneath the 
ashes that may burst forth into a fatal con- 
flagration. The country is still weighed 
down by the imperfect protection afforded 
to its industry; and the farmer has disco- 
vered too late that the markets of Europe 
are too far off, and too uncertain to take off 
his surplus crops. A dangerous crisis, too, 
seems to be approaching in the affairs of 
Europe, in which a false and hasty policy 
will destroy a great portion of our com- 
merce, and blast the hopes of the farmer. 

To which party will the people commit 
their interests, in a moment so full of im- 
portance ? 
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Will they commit the safety of the coun- 
try to the opposition, a party which has ever 
been governed by sectional impulses or per- 
sonal interest, and whose principle, if they 
have one, is to reduce all classes to a wretch- 
ed equality of poverty and degradation ? 
Will they commit the care of the Union to 
a party which has leagued with the disunion- 
ists of the North, the South, and the West; 
which has sustained Calhoun in South Caro- 
lina, Van Buren in New-York, Abolition in 
Massachusetts, and Benton in Missouri? Is 
this a party which can save the Union? 

Will the people endanger their greatest 
interests by placing in power the opposition 
war party, at a moment when the danger of 
war is imminent, and can only be avoided 
by prudent and dignified self-restraint ? Will 
they confide in a party which has ever 
showed itself eager to rush into hostilities, 
without reflection, and without a thought of 
the injury they would inflict upon the labor- 
ing masses? Will peaceful laboring men, 
whose employment depends upon the con- 
tinuance of peace, sustain by their votes a 
war party ? 

Will the people place in power men whose 
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policy has already deprived the farmer of a 
market for his produce, and destroyed the 
hopes of the manufacturer; and who pro- 
mise, if elected, a still bolder assault upon 
all that gives employment and support to 
the masses? We are sure they will not. 

The opposition party is simply a destruc- 
tive party. It would destroy credit. It 
would lower wages. It would disturb the 
Union. It would excite war. It would de- 
press the condition of the masses, and would 
reduce them to want and idleness. And all 
this it would do, simply because it has no 
guiding principle, but is for ever carried 
away by local or personal impulses. 

But the Whig party seeks to elevate, in- 
stead of depressing the whole people—the 
true principle of liberty. It would elevate 
the people to an equality of physical and 
intellectual advancement; and all its mea- 
sures, as we have seen, tend directly to this 
end. We commend its principle and its mea- 
sures to the careful attention of all who live 
by labor, and who are consequently depend- 
ent for their prosperity upon a strict adhe- 
rence on the part of government to the 
great Whig principle of popular elevation. 





THE ONLY GREAT REPUBLICAN NATION. 


“If we are destined to stand the only great republican nation, so we shall still stand.” 
Ma. Wesster To Mr. Rives, Minister To France. 


Wirs anxious eye and hoping heart we've stood 

Watching for light upon your struggling way, 

kre elder nations, who have heard the oa gr f 
hat liberty is possible to man. 

The fitful gleams we saw are over now ; 

Your people seem unworthy of the boon ; 

They turn them to their idols yet again, 

And we are still alone the Nation Free— 

The great Republic, waiting for its peers ! 

Well, be it so—so we shall stand—still stand, 

A mighty people, with no king but Gop! 
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NAPOLEON. 4 


[FROM THE FRENCH OF CASIMIR DELAVIGNE.) 





Loser 


BY WILLIAM DOWE, 


[Tae French poets—the chief among them—were no great eulogists of Napoleon. Lamartine has 
always expressed of him nearly the sentiments of his late book on the “ Restorations.” Victor 
Hugo, at first, moralized his song unfavorably to the Emperor. He afterwards, to be sure, turned 
round and did homage to his greatness; but he has undoubtedly turned back again to his former 
opinions, if we may judge by his late hearty denunciations of Bonapartist ambition in Louis Napo- 
leon. Béranger, though he loved to dwell on the heroism of Napoleon, for the purpose of affronting 
the imbecility of the Bourbons, could slyly satirize the Conqueror, in “Le Rot d’ Yvetot,” and other 
lyrics, Delavigne points the moral of Napoleon's fate in the following, in which, if Louis, his nephew, 
were capable of learning any thing, he might learn a warning against the mistake of despising or 
insulting humanity too confidently.| 


“De Lumiére et d'obscurité, 
De néant et de gloire, étonnant assemblage, cc.” 


Mieuty commingling of all gloom and light, 
Of Glory and of Nothingness! 
Star, fatal to the Despots, and no less 
To Liberty, and lifted to the height 
Of thy imperial climax by the stress 
Of a strong storm, and by a storm struck down !— 
O thou who ne’er hast known, in all 
The sanguinary march of thy renown, 


A peer in thy wide triumphs and thy fall ! 





A mortal god, the Alpine mountains bent 
To thy loud way their lofty crests, 
And, with a strange consent, 
The elements seemed bound to thy behests ; 
Scattering the clouds and tempests of the night, 
The sun announced thee in the firmament, 
And crowned thy festivals with light. 
Europe admired thee with a gaze of fear; 
Thy voice, thy very eye-glance sent 
A shock throughout the nations, far and near. 


That voice evoked from the chaotic tomb 
The buried laws;* thy image, as in scorn, 
Trampled the spoils of monarchs, and, upborne 
Upon the bronze of hostile thunders dumb,t 
Talked to the clouds of thy redoubted deeds ; 
All renovated creeds, 





* In the Code Napoleon. 
+ The column in the Place Vendéme, on which Napoleon is represented standing in his military 
coat and cocked hat. This column is built of the cannon taken from the enemy in his campaigns. 
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Surprised to find they could in aught agree, 
At rival altars, where the breath 
Of incense mounted in one common faith, 
Sent up their mingled orisons for thee! 


For thee, Mount Tabor’s conqueror, 
Italia’s vanquisher in war ! 

O, why could they not add for thee— 
God save the virtuous ruler.of the free ? 


Rights, oaths, and justice—stood thy stern defiance 

Against all these? Did history but in vain 
Recall the memory of an old alliance? 

Oh, she is still our sister, noble Spain, 

As once of yore, in peril and renown! 

Her wouldst thou bend into thy chains; but yet, 
Wanting the daring which would snatch her crown, 
To grace the double crown that thou hadst won, 

Thy vain, high-reaching pride would set 
A shadow of thyself upon her throne ! 


The hope was vain. Stoled priests and belted chiefs 
Roused each the other up, and proudly woke 
To loftier glow the popular beliefs, 
And fired a nation’s spirit as they spoke.* 
Lo! signs and wonders in the land 
Arose, precursors of its coming griefs ; 
The belfry, shaken by a viewless hand, 
Rung out its deep alarms ; 
The mailed Campeadors of elder years 
Stirred in their antique arms ; 
Their hard, cold eyes, were strangely wet with tears ; 
Blood on the crucifix was seen to flush 
The marble’s side, with an appalling gush ; 
Ghosts wandered up and down amidst the glooms, 
And War, War, War! came from the mouldy hush 
Of the old cloistered tombs! 


One night,f ’twas at the hour 
When visions of the darkness overawe 
The sleeper’s soul, and, with a voice of power, 
Their silent, solemn warnings are conveyed ; 
When, face to face, the second Brutus saw 





* The people of Spain rose against the garrisons and armies of Napoleon, who had imprisoned both 
Charles, King of Spain, and his son Ferdinand, and placed his brother, Joseph Bonaparte, on the throne 
of the kingdom. The efforts of the Spaniards were brave and desperate, and would have been glo- 
rious, if made for liberty, instead of the cause of the degraded Borbones. 

+ Delavigne has made effective use of that weird prophecy for which he had so many precedents, 
from the Witch of Endor and Belshazzar’s Banquet downwards. Before the evil genius of Brutus 
gave him his rendezvous at Philippi, Sulla the Manslayer, as he himself records, saw, the night before 
his death, the apparitions of his wife and children, to whom he had been tenderly attached, and who 
then told him he would soon be with them, and happy. A spectre crossed the Roman rp Julian 
on the Tigris, and foretold his fall in battle against Sapor and his Persians. Horace’s Prophecy of 
Nereus seems to have been imitated by Camoéns in the Luciad, (where Admastor, the Spirit of the 
Cape of Storms, confronts and endeavors to repulse Vasco di Gama ;) by Shakspeare, in Macbeth and 
Richard the Third ; by Campbell, in Lochiel’s Warning, and by others. 
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His Evil Genius stand, arrayed 

In all the deepened horrors of the shade ; 
When Richard viewed in his wild dream, aghast, 

The avenging manes of his house approach, 

Amidst the standards, to his tortured couch, 
Curse him, and cry: This night shall be thy last! 








Napoleon watched, in silence and alone, 
With stooping head above the map whereon 
His failing glance was bent— 
Three warriors, sisters three, stood sudden in his tent! 


Poor, and without an ornament, but fair 
In her high deeds, the First,* with haughty glance, 
Looked like a Roman virgin, with the trace 
Of bronzing climates mantling on her face, 

And a fresh wreath of oak-leaves in her hair ; 
She leant upon a banner-staff of France, 

One deathless day recalling, while on high 
Three hues ran through its folds, with dust besprent, 
Blackened by battle’s thunders, pierced and rent, 

But pierced and rent by Victory! 


I knew thee, a soldier; now I hail thy crown! 
Tabor is of thy festivals, yet she 
Stands in the roll of honor after me ; 

I am her elder sister in renown! 


I led thee to the loftiest rank of fame, 
Thy guide and guardian; once my spirit spoke 
The high heroic words which roused the flame 
Of bafiled courage in thy wavering warriors, 
When death, beholding thee so great, 
Rendered an awe-struck homage to thy fate, 
Beneath the thunder and the smoke 
4 That wrapt thy charge against Arcola’s barriers ! 





A sceptre to my flag thou couldst prefer— 

Vainly, thy star sinks darkling from the sky ; 
Strength, with no guiding rein, must ever err. 
Farewell, thy fortune fails, thy glory is gone by ! 


The Secondt with the desert palm-trees blent 
The trophied spoils at Alexandria won ; 
The fiery spirit of the sun 
Shone in her eyes, heroically bent. 
By Conquest armed, and ruddy with the dyes 
Of Moslem gore, 
. Her hand the falchion of the Czsars bore, 
j And the old Compass of the Ptolemies ! 





* The Genius of the Republic, and of the Italian campaign which ended so triumphantly w'th the 
treaty of Campo Formio. 


+ The Genius of the Directory and the campaign in Egypt. 
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I saw thee banished ; now I hail thy crown; 
Marengo is among thy feasts, yet she 
Stands in the roll of honor after me; 

I am her elder sister in renown ! 


I owe that grand celebrity to thee,” 

Won in the shadows of the Pyramids, 

What time the astonished Nile looked out to see 
The scattered turbans of the Osmanlie 

Sink to the earth before thy rapid steeds, 

The Arts, beneath the egis of thy deeds ; 
And placed their honored sons, while they* 
Interrogated still the ruins gray 

Of wondrous Thebes or Memphis in their march : 

And if thou went’st astray,— 
Like the bright eagle whose ambitions flight 

Errs in the blue and boundless arch,— 

Twas in the search of light ! 


Yet wouldst thou quench that light! in vain, in vain ; 
Thy star eclipsed sinks downward from the sky ; 

Strength is still nerveless when without a rein. 
Farewell; thy fortune fails, thy glory is gone by ! 


The Last}—oh pity !—iron fetters hung 
On her fair arms; her melancholy glance 
Was fixed on earth, where many a bloody spot, 
Left by her footsteps, marked her slow advance ; 
Tottering she came, and breathed, with hopeless tongue, 
“Dies, but surrenders not.”t 
Ah! not for her the spoil and the array 
Of captive standards borne in drooping pomp, 
Where Victory blows to Heaven her echoing trump ; 
Grand marching o’er the loud, triumphal way— 
But, sacred to the dead, 
The sombre cypress branches lay, 
Graceful as laurels, wreathed around her head ! 


Thou knowest me not, but, as a king no more, 
Tremble, and hear; no other day shall be 
Found in thy roll of honor after me— 

I’ve had no elder sister heretofore ! 





* The learned men who accompanied Napoleon’s march achieved archeological victories to which 
his own were worthless and evanescent. They elucidated the antiquities of the East and Egypt in an 
admirable manner, and their works were published by the French nation for the benefit of the world. 
These antiquaries were sources of amusement as well as information. They always moved with the 
baggage, and whenever the Arabs made their attacks, the philosophers and the asses were hurried 
together into the hollow squares, for — Hence a funny classification, very disparaging to these 
enlightened men. The asses were known by the appellation of savans, too, throughout the army. 

The Genius of the Hundred Days, and the fatal Belgian campaign. 

{ It was said that, when the Old Guard were summoned to surrender, at Waterloo, after Napoleon’s 
bridle-rein was turned, General Cambronne, their commander, replied : “The Guard dies, but does not 
surrender !” It is distressing to the poetry of one’s nature to say that Cambronne and his men did 


not die, and did surrender. 
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Disastrous day of prowess and distress ! 
I will release the kings thou didst enslave ; 
I will transfer the galling chains that press 
Upon them, to the millions who shall brave 
The brunt of many battles in their claim. 
Ages shall doubt, in pondering o’er the story 
Of the bold veteran sharers in thy fame, 
Whether those living wrecks of all 
Thy countless contests under every sky 
Have won more deathless glory, 
In thirty years of pauseless victory, 
Or in one day of their devoted fall. 





Thy sceptre will I break, and from its sphere 
Drive out thy blood-red star, that shone so high. 
All strength without a rein must ever err: 
Farewell, thy fortune fails, thy glory is gone by ! 


All three had vanished; and the warrior still, 
Buried in listening wonder, seemed to hear ; 
A shadowy presentiment of ill, 
Left by the words, was darkening o’er his soul ; 
But when upon his ear | 
Came the reveil/é and the war-drum’s roll, 
Faded the warning image of that dream, 
As nightly shadows pass before the morning’s beam ! 


He flew to trample, with a ruthless force, 
The sons of old Pelayo’s warlike race ;* 
Then, borne anew by that swift car, 
Whose wheels, amidst the nations, trace 
The deadly tracks of thraldom and of war, 
He passed his empire, with returning course, 
As at a single bound ; and, fiery fleet, 
His foaming chargers, that had lately drooped 
Beneath the sultry South, already stooped 
Where Berezina’s wave rushed icy past their feet: | 


He slumbered, with a trust serenely strong, 
On his star’s fortune and his sword’s; 
Deceived by servile Flattery’s words, 
And the remorseless counsellors of wrong : 
Even in his fall, his beckoning visions spoke 
Of universal empire In the air 
Burst the loud thunderbolt, and then he woke !— 
But where ? 





Lone on a lonely rock, whence, potent yet, 
The remnant of his restless years 
Enchained the troubled monarchs in their fears ; 





eople of Spain. 


g to the advance of the great French army towards Moscow, in 1812. 
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In every thought, in every clime, 
Still present from his exile’s depth, and, great 
As his reverses, with a port sublime, 
Erect upon the ruins of his fate !* 


Victory widowed, Europe empty all, 

From shock to shock, from fatal fall to fall, 

He came to die upon a barren shore ; 

The great sea round his tomb rolls murmurous evermore ! ¢ 


An isle receives him, crownless, lifeless—one 
For whom a mighty empire was too narrow ; 
The grave, to which his kingly hopes are gone, 
With him enshrouds a dynasty undone. 
The homeward fisherman, at set of sun, 
Rests him awhile upon the hero’s barrow ; 
Then, raising up his heavy nets, he goes 
Slowly away, treads o’er his last repose, 
And ponders on—the business of to-morrow ! 





* This fine expression is a plagiarism from Seneca’s Nihilomenus inter ruinas publicas erectus. 

+ The French can now say, with Sganarille, in Le Medecin Malgre Lui: “Nous avons changé tout 
cela.” In 1840, the astute Louis Philippe had the body of Napoleon brought from St. Helena and 
deposited in the splendid mausoleum of the Madelaine. The French are not a poetical people, after 
all. They should have left the old soldier, “ with his martial cloak around him,” 


* To sleep in the vale, by the brook and the willow.” 


In that place, the drama of his life had its most pe ea close and tragic beauty. The moral of his 
career loses half its eloquence and half its poetry by that transference of his remains. The gray and 
grand old ocean was a more dignified keeper of them than the city of Paris. These Frenchmen reall 
seem to spoil every thing they try to mend. Neither Republicanism nor the Romance of History has 
any chance of thriving in their hands. For political reasons, also, Napoleon’s ashes should not have 
been brought into France, to repose among the people he had so loved and so affectionately decimated 
in his lifetime. These relics of his certainly drew Louis Napoleon after them ; and now 


“ They form, like Guesclin’s dust, a talisman” 


against the efforts of the French republicans to get rid of him. That people, however, will soon say, 
as they said in the Hundred Days, “Assez de ce Bonaparte.” 
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NARRATIVE 


OF THE 


LIFE OF GENERAL LESLIE COMBS, 


OF KENTUCKY, 


EMBRACING INCIDENTS IN THE EARLY HISTORY OF THE NORTH-WESTERN TERRITORY 


| ConcLUDED. } 


Tue defeat at Raisin, and the discharge of 
the remainder of the Kentucky troops, made 
the situation of General Harrison, and the 
whole north-western frontier, extremely criti- | 
cal. Of our old forts there remained in 
our possession Forts Wayne and Harrison. 
Fort Winchester had been erected on the site 
of old Fort Defiance, and General Harrison 
had built Fort Meigs at the foot of the Mau- 
mee Rapids, on the south side of the river. 
The latter was the only place at all prepared 
for an attack by heavy artillery ; and it was 
to be expected that as soon as the ice on the | 
lake and river broke up in the spring, the 
British, having command on the waters and 
entire possession of Michigan Territory, would 
assail that position. It was of the first im- 
portance, therefore, to have General Harrison 
reénforced as soon as possible, for the fall of 
Fort Meigs would expose the whole north- 
western frontier to fire and desolation, For 
this purpose, General Green Clay marched | 
from Kentucky, early in April, with two regi- 
ments of volunteers, taking the same route 
which General Winchester haddone. Hayv- | 
ing made the necessary preparations, Combs | 





young Combs the appointment of Captain 
of Spies, with the privilege of selecting his 
company from Colonel Dudley’s regiment. 
He had not expected a position so high or 
responsible, and felt much diffidence of his 
ability to discharge its dangerous duties. 

The next day, another company was or- 
ganized in Colonel Boswell’s regiment, com- 
manded by an old Indian fighter under 
Wayne, named Kilbreath ; and by way of 
distinction afterwards, our young volunteer 
was called the boy captain. ‘Their pay 
was thirty dollars per month extra; and he 
had no difficulty, therefore, in filling his 
company with active, gallant riflemen, but 
one or two of whom, however, had seen 
service. 

When they reached St. Mary’s Block- 
house, General Clay divided his brigade, 
sending Colonel Dudley’s regiment across to 
the Auglaise river, and descending the St. 
Mary’s himself, with Colonel Boswell’s, in- 
tending to unite them again at old Fort Defi- 
ance. Captain Combs was attached to the 
former; and on their march down the Au- 
glaise, an express reached them from Fort 





started himself soon afterwards to rejoin| Meigs, with the intelligence that General 
General Harrison at Fort Meigs, as he had | Harrison was in daily expectation of an at- 
promised to do, and overtook General Clay | tack, and urging them to proceed with all 
at Dayton. Totally unprovided as that gen-| possible dispatch. Colonel Dudley imme- 
eral was with maps of the vast wilderness | diately summoned a council of officers to meet 
into which he was about to plunge, the prac- | at his quarters, where it was unanimously 
tical information which young Combs had | resolved that General Harrison ought to be 
obtained on the previous campaign, as to the | apprised of their approach, and his orders, as 
geography of the country, its watercourses, | to the time and manner, received. How this 
newly cut roads, Indian villages, &c., &c., | was to be accomplished was then the ques- 
was deemed of much importance; and before | tion. It was fifty miles from Fort Defiance, 
the expedition reached Piqua, he tendered | where they expected to meet General Clay, 
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to Fort Meigs ; and it was deemed extremely | of an early assault upon his enfeebled posi- 
hazardous for any one to attempt to open | tion were verified. These sounds were new to 
a communication between the two points, | their ears, and highly exciting. It was late 
especially as no one present, except Captain | in the night when they struck the head of 
Combs, knew the exact position of Fort Meigs, | the rapids, and it seemed every moment as 
or had any knowledge of the intervening | if their light canoe would be dashed in pieces. 
country. He had remained silent during the | By lying flat on his face, the Captain could 
consultation, but now all eyes were turned | form some idea of the course of the deep 





upon him, and he felt bound to speak. | 
“Colonel Dudley,” said he, “General Clay 
has thought proper to intrust me with an 
important command, attached to your regi- 
ment. When we reach Fort Defiance, if yor: 
will furnish me with a good canoe, I will carry 
your dispatches to General Harrison, and re- 
turn with his orders. Ishall only require four 
or five voluntecrs from my own company, and 
one of my Indian guides to accompany me.” 


As may be supposed, his offer was joyfully 


accepted, and the Colonel specially com- | 


plimented him for his voluntary proposition, 
as he said he should have had great reluct- 
ance in ordering any officer upon such an 
expedition. 

The troops encamped at Fort Defiance 
on the afternoon of the first of May. General 
Clay, meanwhile, had not arrived. Captain 
Combs immediately ml for his peril- 
ous trip. The two Walkers, Paxton, and 
Johnson, were to accompany him, as well 
as the young Shawanee warrior, Black 
Fish, As they pushed off from shore at the 
mouth of the Auglaise, the bank was covered 
with their anxious fellow-soldiers ; and 
Major Shelby remarked, looking at his 
watch, “ Remember, Captain Combs, if we 
never meet again, it is exactly six o’clock 
when we part;” and he has since told Mr. 
Combs that he never expected to see him 
again alive. 

Captain Combs would have started some 


chanel, amid the war of waters which 
nearly deafened them, by seeing the foam- 
ing breakers glistening in the starlight. 
When they approached Roche débout, where 
they were informed there was a consider- 
able perpendicular fall in low water, they were 
forced to land and haul their bark along the 
margin of the southern bank till they had 
passed the main obstruction; and daylight 
dawned upon them before they were again 
afloat. They were still some seven or eight 
miles above the fort, and well knew that the 
surrounding forests were alive with hostile 
savages. 

When the frightful appearance of the 
swollen river first presented itself to the view 
of our voyagers, one of the men urged Cap- 
tain Combs to land, and endeavor thus to 
get to the fort; but this plan was not to be 
thought of. Three other alternatives re- 
mained to him: to return and report the 
reason of his failure to go any farther ; to re- 
main where he was during the day, and make 
an attempt to enter the fort the next night; 
or to proceed at once. The first plan would 
have been most prudent ; and if he had been 
an old and experienced officer, of established 
reputation for courage, perhaps it ought to 
have been adopted ; but he was, as he has 
since expressed himself, a mere boy, with but 
little military experience, intrusted with a 

most important duty at his own instance; 
and his aged mother’s last injunction was 





hours earlier, could his frail craft have been | fresh in his heart,as well as in his recollection ; 
gotten ready ; for he knew it would require | he could not retreat. If he should determine 
hard work, even with the aid of a strong cur- | to remain where he was during the day, 
rent, to reach Forth Meigs before daylight the | they would most probably be discovered 
next morning. Placing his Shawanee in the | and tomahawked before night. He there- 
stern, with a steering-oar, and two men at | fore resolved instantly to go ahead, despe- 
the side-oars, alternately relieving each other, | rate as the chances seemed against him, and 
the Captain took his position in the bow, to | risk all consequences. Not one of his brave 
take care of their rifles and direct the course | companions demurred to his determination, 
to be pursued; keeping as nearly as possible although he told them they would certainly 
in the centre of the stream, for fear of In-| be compelled to earn their breakfasts beforé 
dians on either side. By dark they had | they would have the honor of taking coffee 
come within distinct hearing of the distant | with General Harrison. 

roar of heavy artillery in their front, and} No one can well conceive his deep anx- 
knew that General Harrison’s apprehensions | iety and intense excitement as he was ap- 
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proaching the last bend in the river which 
shut the fort from their view. He knew 
not but that, after all his risks, he might 
only arrive in time to see the example of 
Hull imitated, and the white flag of surren- 
der and disgrace hung out from the walls; 
but, instead of that, as they swept rapidly 
round the point, the first object that met 
their sight was the British batteries belching 
forth their iron hail across the river, and the 
bomb-shells flying in the air; and the next 
moment they saw the glorious stars and 
stripes gallantly floating in the breeze. “Oh, 
it was a grand scene,” writes Captain Combs. 
“We could not suppress a shout; and one 
of my men, Paxton, has since declared to 
me, that he then felt as if it would take 
about a peck of bullets to kill him!” Cap- 
tain Combs had prepared every thing for 
action, by handing to each man his rifle 
freshly loaded, and, in the mean time, keep- 
ing near the middle of the river, which was 
several hundred yards wide, not knowing 
from which side they would be first attacked. 

He hoped that General Harrison might 
now and then be taking a look with his spy- 
glass up the river, expecting General Clay, 
and would see them and send out an escort 
to bring them in. He did not know that 
that general was beleaguered on all sides, 
and hotly pressed at every point. At first 
they saw only a solitary Indian in the edge of 
the woods, on the American side, running 
down the river so as to get in hail of them ; 
and they took him for a friendly Shawanee, 
of whom they knew General Harrison had 
several in his service as guides and spies. 
His steersman himself was for a moment de- 
ceived, and exclaimed, in his deep guttural 
voice, “ Shawanee,” at the same time turning 
the bow of the canoe towards him. A mo- 
ment afterwards, however, when he raised 
the war-whoop, and they saw the woods full 
of red devils, running with all their speed 
to a point on the river below them, so as to 
cut them off from the fort, or drive them 
into the mouths of the British cannon, Cap- 
tainCombs’ young warrior exclaimed,“ Potta- 
watamie, God damn /” and instantly turned 
the boat toward the opposite shore. The 
zace between the little water party and the 
Indians was not long doubtful. The latter 
had the advantage in distance, and reached 
the point before the former. Combs still 
hoped to pass them with little injury, owing 
to the width of the river and the rapidity 
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of the current, and therefore ordered his men 
to receive their fire, without returning it, as 
he feared an attack also from the near shore, 
which would require all their means of re- 
sistance to repel. If successful, he should 
still have time and space enough to recross 
the river before he got within range of the 
British batteries, and save his little band 
from certain destruction. The first gun fired, 
however, satisfied him of his error, as the 
ball whistled over the canoe without injury, 
followed by a volley, which prostrated John- 
son, mortally wounded, and also disabled 
Paxton ; not, however, before they had all 
fired at the crowd, and saw several tumbling 
to the ground. Captain Combs was thus, 
as a last hope, forced to run his craft ashore, 
and attempt to make good his way to Fort 
Meigs on the north side of the river. To 
some extent they succeeded. The two Walk- 
ers soon left the party, by the Captain’s 
order, to save themselves; the Indian nobly 
remained with Paxton, and helped him along 
for six or seven miles, until he was so ex- 
hausted with the loss of blood as to be un- 
able to travel farther. Captain Combs was 
less fortunate with poor Johnson, who, with 
all his aid, could barely drag himself half a 
mile from their place of landing, and both 
he and Paxton were very soon captured and 
taken to General Proctor’s head-quarters. 
They even reported, as was afterwards learn- 
ed, that they had killed the Captain, and 
showed as evidence of the fact his cloth coat, 
which he had thrown off, putting on in its 
stead an old hunting-shirt, after he left John- 
son, so as to disencumber himself of all sur- 
plus weight. His woodcraft, learned in the 
previous campaign, now did him good ser- 
vice, as it enabled him to elude his pursuers ; 
and after two days and nights of starvation 
and suffering, he again met Major Shelby 
and his other friends, at the mouth of the 
Auglaise, on the fourth of May, in the morn- 
ing, after all hope of his return had been 
given up. The two Walkers were a day 
ahead of him, and his brave young Indian 
succeeded in making his way to his native 
village. 

The historian McAfee, page 264, in speak- 
ing of another expedition of a somewhat si- 
milar character, subsequently undertaken by 
Major Trimble, at the instance of General 
Clay, thus alludes to the above :— 


“To penetrate to the camp See: Meigs] thus 
exposed in an open boat, was deemed extremely 
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hazardous. Such an attempt had already been 
made by Captain Leslie Combs, who was sent 
down in a canoe with five or six men by Colonel 
Dudley, on his arrival at Defiance. The Captain 
had reached within a mile of the fort, when he 
was attacked by the Indians and compelled to re- 
treat, after bravely contending with superior num- 
bers till he had lost nearly all his men.” 


Captain Combs’ mouth and throat were 
excoriated by eating bitter hickory buds, and 
nothing else, for the last forty-eight hours. 
His feet were dreadfully lacerated by tra- 
velling in moccasins through burnt prairies, 
and his body and limbs were all over sore 
and chafed by constant exercise in ‘wet 
clothes, as he was compelled to swim seve- 
ral swollen creeks, and it was raining part 
of the time most violently. In this situation 
he was ordered to bed in one of the boats 
just preparing to descend the river with 
General Clay’s brigade. 

He could not for days afterwards eat any 
solid food, and yet early next morning he 
found they were making a landing, just 
above the scene of his disaster four days be- 
fore, and that the two companies of spies 
and the friendly Indian warriors were para- 
ded on the beach, seemingly waiting for him 
to come, although the surgeon had told 
them he was unable to leave his pallet. Colo- 
nel Dudley’s regiment was soon all landed 
and formed in three lines, preparatory to an 
early engagement with the enemy, and Cap- 
tain Combs was informed that the spies 
were to constitute the vanguard. A battle 
—a real battle—was to be fought ! delight- 
ful thought! The British batteries were to 
be stormed and destroyed, while General 
Harrison was assaulting the Indians and 
their allies on the opposite side of the river. 
At last he would have a chance to do some- 
thing to make up for all his previous suffer- 
ings and misfortunes; and he forgot every 
bodily pain. In a few moments he was on 
his feet, dressed. He was received with a 
glad shout at the head of the vanguard, and 
commenced the march in front of the left 
flank, towards the enemy. Colonel Dudley 
himself led the attacking column, and cap- 
tured the batteries from the rear, without 
the loss of a man. “The British flag was 
cut down, and the shouts of the American 
garrison announced their joy at this consum- 
mation of their wishes. General Harrison 
was standing on the grand battery next the 
river, and now called to the men and made 
signs to them to retreat to their boats, and 





cross over, as he had previously ordered 
them, but all in vain.”—Mc Afee, page 270. 

Just before the batteries were taken, a 
body of Indians lying in ambush had fired 
upon Captain Combs’ command, and shot 
down several of his men. He immediately 
formed in front of them, posting Captain 
Kilbreath on the left flank, while he himself 
occupied the right, and maintained his 
ground till reenforced by Colonel Dudley, 
who felt the necessity of bringing him off 
the ground, inasmuch as he had given him 
no orders to retreat, and had determined 
not to sacrifice him. Captain Kilbreath was 
killed at his post, and Captain Combs was 
slightly touched by a ball before he received 
any assistance. They soon after routed the 
enemy, and pursued them by successive 
charges of bayonet some two or three miles 
through the swamp. In the mean time the 
British had retaken their batteries, and driven 
off our left column, which had been left to 
guard them. The Indians, too, were largely 
reénforeed, and were trying to surround the 
American detachment, or, at any rate, to 
cut them off from their boats, Under these 
circumstances, a retreat was ordered, with 
directions again to form at the batteries, it 
not then being known to the party that they 
had been retaken. As had been the case 
at Raisin, and will ever be repeated with 
raw troops, the retreat caused much disor- 
der and confusion, and cost the Americans 
most dearly, for many of the wounded were 
now tomahawked and scalped ; among them 
their brave, unfortunate commander, Colo- 
nel Dudley. Captain Combs’ position threw 
him in the rear in this movement, and, al- 
though severely wounded in the shoulder 
by a ball, which remained lodged in his 
body, and bleeding profusely, he was enabled 
now and then to make a rally and drive 
back. the painted devils, when they would 
be rushing up too closely upon his com- 
mand. He had no idea that those in front of 
him had surrendered, until he found him- 
self in the midst of the British regulars, and 
trampling on the thrown-away arms of the 
Kentucky troops. And here and thus his 
long-desired battle ended—a second river 
Raisin bloody massacre.* 





* “The prisoners were taken down to the 
British head-quarters, put into Fort Miami, and the 
Indians permitted to garrison the surrounding 
rampart, and amuse themselves by loading and 
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The brilliant early history of an Alexan- 
der and a Napoleon, which had ever vividly 
floated in his mind in glorious visions as 
to his own unaided military career, were 
now exchanged for the agonizing reality of 
a prisoner of war; and yet he had not half 
reached the goal of torturing exposure which 
the afternoon of that dreadful day was to 
bring upon him. 

The pen of the historian has long since 
given to the world some of the leading events 
to which we refer, and they have, perhaps, 
passed from the memory of the reader; but 
we do not recollect ever to have seen an au- 
thentic account published from any one of 
the unfortunate captives, and shall, there- 
fore proceed to give in substance that of Cap- 
tain Leslie Combs. General Proctor, who 
owed his elevation from a colonelcey to a pre- 
vious victory, stained by the most revolting 
atrocities, and who witnessed, if not per- 
mitted those horrid atrocities committed 
on the present occasion by his Indian con- 
federates, was afterwards dismissed from the 
British army for his disgraceful flight from 
General Harrison and retributive justice, at 
the battle of the Thames. 

Immediately on the surrender of each 
successive squad or individual, as they ar- 
rived at the batteries, they were marched off 
in single file down the river towards the 
British head-quarters near old Fort Maumee, 
then in a very dilapidated condition, having 
been given up to us and abandoned shortly 
after Wayne’s victory, some twenty years be- 
fore that time. Verysoon the Indian warriors, 
fresh from the conflict, (in some instances, 
boys and squaws,) commenced the operation 
of insulting and plundering the prisoners. 
A grim Indian on horseback, painted black 
and red in alternate rings around his eyes, 





firing at the crowd, or at any particular individual. 
Those who preferred to inflict a still more eruel 
and savage death, selected their victims, led them 
to the gateway, and there, under the eye of General 
Proctor, and in the presence of the whole British 
army, tomahawked and scalped them! . As 
soon as Tecumseh beheld it, [the carnage,] he 
flourished his sword, and, in a loud voice, ordered 
them “for shame to desist. It is a disgrace to 
kill a defenseless prisoner.” His orders were 
obeyed, to the great joy of the prisoners, who had, 
by this time, lost all hopes of being preserved. In 
this single act, Tecumseh displayed more human- 
ity, magnanimity, and civilization, than Proctor, 
with all his British associates in command, dis- 
played in the whole war on the north-western 
frontier." —McA fee, pp. 271-2. 
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rode up to Captain Combs and snatched his 
hat from his head. Soon afterwards, another 
rushed upon him, and, regardless of his pain, 
tore his coat from his back, tearing loose at 
the same time the bandages with which his 
brother had bound up his bleeding shoulder. 
Others robbed him of what little money he 
had in his pockets, not sparing even a small 
penknife and pocket-comb. In one instance, 
when he had nearly arrived at the old fort, 
and a “ devilish-looking fellow” was handling 
him very roughly—the more so, perhaps, as 
his honest intentions upon the captive were 
unrewarded, in consequence of his having 
been previously cleaned out—a good-looking 
Canadian non-commissioned officer, as the 
Captain judged from his dress, interfered for 
his protection, and lost his life for his hu- 
manity. The Captain was hurried onwards, 
and suddenly observed, as he approached the 
fort, a number of painted warriors ranged 
on each side of the pass-way from the open- 
ing of a triangular ditch in front, some sixty 
feet or more to the old gateway of the 
main fortification; and on either side and 
among them were lying prostrate in the mud 
a number of human bodies, entirely naked, 
and in all the ghastliness of violent deaths 
produced by the war-club, the tomahawk, 
and the scalping-knife. Never before had 
our captive seen such a horrid sight. A man 
would not be able to recognize his own father 
or brother after the scalp had thus been torn 
from his head, his whole countenance would 
be so distorted and unnatural. There was 
some poetry in the great excitement of mortal 
strife and skill in open battle, when all were 
armed with deadly weapons ; but here the 
prisoners were nearly naked, with a chilling 
rain and fierce hail beating upon them for 
the last hour, and totally defenseless, in 
the midst of infuriated foes bent on their 
destruction. There was not the slightest 
poetic thought in our captive’s head; all 
now was matter-of-fact—real prose. He felt 
very uncomfortable, and decidedly averse to 
proceeding any farther, and so notified an 
English soldier near him ; but he replied that 
there was no alternative, and urged the pri- 
soner forward. During this brief delay, the 
prisoner in his rear stepped before him, and 
in another moment the work of death was 
done upon him. He was shot down with a 
pistol in the hands of the first black fiend on 
the left side of the terrific gauntlet, and fell 





across the track, which was all the way slip- 
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pery with fresh-shed blood. Our Captain 
leaped over his body, and ran through into 
the fort wnhurt, and found himself at once 
in the midst of several hundred of his fellow- 
sufferers, who had been equally fortunate. 
They were surrounded by a small British 
guard ; but, thank Heaven! no more Indians 
were in sight. Whether it was our Captain’s 
youthful appearance, his bloody shirt, or 
mere savage fancy that saved him, he did 
not know, nor stop to inquire. He again 
felt safe from cold-blooded massacre, what- 
ever else might befall him. He was left to 
indulge this pleasant delusion for a few short 
minutes. Very soon, however, after the last 
prisoner had followed him in, by which time 
it seems the Indian hosts, who had driven 
them into the net of the British, had assem- 
bled around the prisoners’ unsafe temporary 
habitation, they at once demanded that 
the latter should be given up to them; and 
being refused, they simultaneously broke in 
the old crumbling walls of the fort, and sur- 
rounded them on all sides, giving utterance 
at the same time to the dreaded war-whoop. 

When the prisoners first entered the old 
fort, they were ordered to sit down, for fear 
the Indians would fire on them over the 
walls, which had crumbled down and were 
very low in some places. But as soon as 
the savages had burst in upon them, they all 
instantly rose to their feet, and an old friend 
near Captain Combs proposed that they 
should attempt to break through the enemy 
and get to the river. Captain Combs showed 
him his crippled shoulder by way of reply, 
and he afterwards told the Captain that he 
himself could not swim, but preferred drown- 
ing to death by the tomahawk and scalping- 
knife, and presumed the Captain would also. 

The guard quieted their apprehensions for 
a short time, until a tall, raw-boned Indian, 
painted black, commenced shooting, toma- 
hawking, and scalping the prisoners nearest 
to him, and could not be stopped until he 
had thus dispatched and mutilated four, 
whose reeking scalps were immediately seen 
ornamenting his waist-belt. One of these 
was a private in Combs’ own company, who 
fell so near the Captain that his blood and 
brains sprinkled his clothes. The shrieks of 
these men in their dying agonies seemed for 
months afterwards to ring in his ears, and the 
crushing in of their skulls by the repeated 
blows of the war-club was most horrid. 

At this time, too, the immense mass of 
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Indians around the prisoners again raised 
the war-whoop, and commenced throwing 
off the skin caps which protected the locks 
of their guns, preparatory for immediate 
use. The unfortunate captives then firmly 
believed their time had come ; and they pre- 
pared to sell their lives as dearly as possible. 
There was a rush towards the centre, with a 
cry of terror, the guard calling as loudly as 
possible for General Proctor or Colonel Elliott 
to come in, or all the prisoners would be 
murdered. At this critical juncture, a noble- 
looking Indian, unpainted, dressed in a hunt- 
ing-shirt or frock-coat and hat or cap, came 
striding briskly into the midst of the surround- 
ing savages, and, taking his position on the 
highest point of the wall, made a brief but 
most emphatic address. Combs could not 
understand a word of what he said; but it 
seemed to receive the general assent of the 
Indians, as was indicated by their grunts and 
gestures, and he knew from his manner that 
he was on the side of mercy. The black devil 
only, who had just committed the four mur- 
ders, growled and shook his head ; but upon 
receiving a stern look and apparent positive 
command from the speaker, whirled on his 
heel and departed, much to the general joy of 
the prisoners, as it convinced them that the 
orator had power as well as eloquence. The 
next day Captain Combs asked of a British 
officer the name of the Indian who had thus 
interfered and saved them. He replied: “It 
was Tecumseh.”* 

“Tt was the first and last time,” Mr. 
Combs afterwards writes, “I saw this great 
warrior, Since the days of King Philip, 
no single Indian had ever possessed so much 
power over his race; for, from the Capes of 
Florida to the Lake of the Woods, he had 
been able to produce one simultaneous up- 
rising of the tribes against us, in the war 
with Great Britain. And yet I do not 
think, judging by his appearance, he could 
at that time have passed his fortieth year. 
When afterwards | heard of his untimely 
death at the battle of the Thames, while at- 
tempting to urge forward his forces, and re- 
gain the battle which Proctor’s cowardly 
flight had lost, I could not repress a sigh of 
regret, a feeling in which I doubt not all 
of my companions on the bloody third of 
May participated.” 

“ The prisoners,” says McAfee, page 272, 





* McAfee, pp. 271-2,as quoted in a former note, 
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“were kept in the same place [the old fort] 
till dark, during which time the wounded 
experienced the most excruciating torments. 
They were then taken into the British boats, 
and carried down the river to the brig Hun- 
ter and a schooner, where several hundreds 
of them were stowed away in the hold of the 
brig, and kept there for two days and nights,” 
without, we are assured on the authority of 
Mr. Combs, either food or bedding of any 
kind for the wounded, or the slightest surgi- 
cal attention. 

Fortunately for himself, Captain Combs 
was on board the schooner, which was less 
crowded than the brig, and had the ball ex- 
tracted from his shoulder by a British sur- 
geon early the next morning ; and, as soon 
as his name and rank were known, he was 
invited into the Captain’s cabin, and treated 
with marked attention and politeness. It 
was there he learned that the party which 
had defeated him on his forlorn trip had 
borne back his uniform-coat in triumph, 
which was recognized by Paxton, and they 
asserted they had killed the wearer, showing 
some recent rents, which they averred were 
bullet-holes. Paxton himself, whom Cap- 
tain Combs found on board, believed he was 
dead, as he last saw him with the coat on 
his back. 

The prisoners were finally liberated on 
parole, and sent across the lake in open 
boats to the mouth of the Huron river, with 
a wilderness of some forty or fifty miles be- 
tween them and the nearest settlement in 
Ohio, at Mansfield. Captain Combs had 
neither hat nor coat, and did not exchange 
his shirt, although covered with mud and 
blood, till he reached the town of Lancaster. 
There they were all decently clad, and most 
kindly entertained by the citizens. 

Late in May, he again reached his father’s 
humble farm in Clarke county, and soon 
afterwards was sent to McAllister’s school, 
near Bardstown, to improve his somewhat 
neglected education. It was a year or two 
before he was notified of his exchange ; and 
in the mean time he had commenced the 
study of the law, which was to be his means 
of livelihood through life. 

Whether it was in his blood, or that he 
took the disease in his early boyhood from 
hearing his father talk of his revolutionary 
services and Indian “ scrimmages,” certain it 
is that, long before he arrived at manhood, 
Combs used to feel as young Norval did, 
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while with his father on the Grampian hills, 
an humble swain—an anxious. desire for 
military renown. “I am not even yet,” he 
writes, “entirely cured of the disease, and 
have all my life, till within the last few years, 
devoted a portion of my time to military 
tactics, in training the militia, having long 
since reached the highest grade. At the 
first tap of the drum, I instinctively catch 
the step, and keep it as long as the music 
reaches my ear.” 

When the Mexicans were invading Texas, 
in 1836—7 and ’8, and General Gaines was 
posted on our south-western frontier, which 
was considered in some dangér, he called 
upon Kentucky for help. The Governor 
immediately gave General Combs authority 
to raise ten companies, and march to his re- 
lief. He accordingly issued his proclama- 
tion, and had the offer of more than forty 
volunteer companies in a very short time. He 
selected ten, formed them into a regiment, 
and was ready to embark from Louisville, 
when the President of the United States 
countermanded the order, and they were 
discharged. 

So, too, ten years afterwards, when rumors 
reached us that General Taylor was in front 
of a Mexican force, on the Rio Grande, of 
more than double his strength in point of 
numbers, and Congress had authorized the 
President to receive the services of fifty 
thousand volunteers, General Combs issued 
his general orders, commanding all the regi- 
ments under his command to assemble at 
their several places of annual parade, to see 
what could be done. The following is an 
extract from that order, dated May 18, 
1846 :— 


“The Major-General does not doubt that the 
same noble spirit which precipitated the gallant 
sons of Kentucky upon every frontier where an 
enemy was to be found, during the late war, will 
again animate his fellow-soldiers ; and he calls upon 
them, in the name of liberty and patriotism, to 
hasten to the rescue of the American army on the 
Rio Grande, to share their victories, or avenge 
their disasters, if any have befallen them.” 


Several regiments of volunteers were soon 
enrolled, and it was supposed by all that the 
command would be given to General Combs. 
But such was not the case. He was not in 
favor at Washington ; and, although his 
proclamation was republished in the “ Union,” 
and his energy and patriotism every where 
complimented, none but political partisans 
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were appointed to high offices; some of{hand, and the result was a report in favor 


whom were made generals, who had never | 


“set a squadron in the field,” nor were fit to 
do it. The Constitution of the United States 
was, in the opinion of General Combs, vio- 
lated by depriving the States of the right to 
officer their own militia; and he was over- 
looked and superseded. Again, although 
opposed to the annexation of Texas, as pro- 
posed and finally consummated, yet, when 
war was declared, he desired to see it speedily 
fought out, and terminated by an honorable 
peace. He, therefore, again made an effort 
to be employed in the military service, and, 
with this view, addressed a letter to the 
President, when more volunteers were called 
for, offering to raise a full division, if he 
would only allow those who were willing to 
risk their lives for their country to choose 
their own officers. He even went to Wash- 


ington, and renewed the offer in person to | 


the President and Secretary of War; but 
it was declined politely, but ‘positively. His 
remonstrances on the occasion were in plain 
English, as may be remembered, for they 
formed the subject of remark by the public 


press at the time, and very likely Mr. Marcy | 
has not entirely forgotten them. 


No one 
was present at their brief interview in his 
office. General Combs soon afterwards re- 
signed his office, in consequence of the gross 
injustice which he felt had been done him. 
He would not consent to be treated as a 
mere recruiting-sergeant to raise troops for 
those whom he regarded as party pets, 
without military experience or aptitude to 
command in the field. 

Having risen from the ranks to the office 
of captain in two campaigns, without the aid 
of friends or fortune, by repeated acts of self: 
devotion, Leslie Combs had returned home 
naked and penniless, a cripple for life. Yet 
he did not apply for a pension from the 
War Office, as did others—even Colonel 
Johnson, who received his in full. When 


urged to do so, he replied, that his blood | 


was as red, and shed as freely, as that of 
Colonel (afterwards Governor) Preston, of 
Virginia; and that, poor as he was, he 
would never receive a pension unless granted 
freely by special act of Congress, as had 
been done in Colonel Preston’s case. But 
he had no friend at court; and no member 
of Congress looked into the matter for 
twenty years, w hen Mr. Allan, of the Lex- 
ington (Mr. Combs’) district, took it in 
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of granting the pension. A bill was then, 
and not till then, passed by Congress, unani- 
mously, we believe, in both Houses, which 
was approved by President Jackson, giving 


|him a pension from that date—half-pay for 


life—but nothing for the past. 

By the aid of a relative, who allowed him 
the gratuitous use of his office and books, he 
studied’ law, and obtained a license as an 
attorney at the age of twenty-three, and 
immediately went to hard work. Although 
far from being as well versed in his profes- 
sion as he felt he ought to have been, his 
energy, industry, and punctuality soon pro- 
cured him a large share of business, and 
enabled him to marry, and take upon him- 
self the responsibility, of a family. 

This was his situation when the great 


‘effort was made.in Kentucky to destroy 





Henry Cray, because he voted for Mr. 
Adams for President, His enemies in the 
Lexington district, and especially in Fayette 
county, were most violent and bitter in 
denouncing him; and at one-time, in 1826, 


| thought they could at the next election cer- 


tainly carry the county against him; their 
leader, General McCaila, having only failed 
by some nine or ten votes at the previous 
election. It was under these circumstances 
that Mr. Combs was urged to become a 
candidate for the Legislature. From his 
early boyhood he had been devoted in feel- 
ing to that illustrious man, looking upon 
him, as he ever since has done, as the “ fore- 
most man of the age,” as well as the most 
vilely pursued, persecuted, and calumniated 
by his enemies. Although in a manner a 
stranger to him—for Combs’ youth, and Mr. 
Clay’s almost continued absence from Ken- 
tucky in the public service, had given the 
latter no opportunity to know the former 
except as a passing acquaintance — Mr. 
Combs determined to enter upon his de- 
fense and support ; and for three successive 
years he canvassed the county from end to 
end, meeting Mr. Clay’s enemies every 
where before the people; literally taking 
his life in his hand, and defying them. The 
first year he was elected by nearly one hun- 
dred majority, and the last by about five 
hundred; thus placing the party in an im- 
pregnable majority. He then returned to 
his profession, and soon not only regained 
his lost clients, but also obtained many new 
ones. 
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But it was contrary to Mr. Combs’ nature 
to be an idler, or an humble follower of any 
man. When, therefore, he entered upon the 
public service, he went earnestly to work, as 
he had previously done in his profession. 
Kentucky was at that time flooded with a 
depreciated paper currency, worth about fifty 
cents to the dollar, issued by the “Bank of 
the Commonwealth,” an institution which 
owed its origin to what was then called the 
“ Relief” party, and which afterward became 
the Democratic or Loco-foco party in that 
State. Of public improvements, the State 
could boast none; there were not five miles 
of turnpike-road within her wide borders; a 
railroad had not even been thought of west 
of the mountains. As Chairman of the 
Committee of Finance, at the second or 
third session of his membership, he digested 
and reported a bill, which, after a severe 
struggle, and some slight modification, be- 
came a law, providing for the winding up, 
gradually and without oppression, of the 
whole paper system; and no attempt has 
since been made to renew it. 

He also devoted himself to the cause of 
internal improvement, advocating turnpike 
charters, and proposing the first one for a 
railroad, when even Massachusetts could 
only boast of one, some four miles long, 
from the granite quarries to Boston. 

He was again a member of the Legislature 
in 1833-4, and, as Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Internal Improvements, reported 
a volume of bills, under whose salutary influ- 
ence that noble State has ever since been 


rapidly rising in wealth, comfort, and power. | 


His means, too, were freely contributed in 
taking stock; all of which has since been 
bestowed upon a public library in Lexington. 

He was not again a candidate until 1845, 
when he was chosen without the trouble of 
a canvass, and was at that session elected 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
The next year his name was again presented 
for the same office, by a large majority of 
the Whigs of the Legislature, but he posi- 
tively declined to have it used, inasmuch as 
there were several highly promising young 
Whigs who desired it, and he was satisfied 
with the honor previously enjoyed. He has 
not since been a candidate for any State 
office. 

Mr. Combs never asked for an executive 
appointment of any kind in his life, having 
an utter disgust to office-seeking, and being 
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wholly averse in feeling to such self-abase- 
ment as is generally necessary to obtain favor 
at court. 

His first demonstration as a politician and 
public speaker on a national scale, was at the 
Harrisburg Whig Convention, in 1840, when 
Governor Metcalfe and himself were the 
delegates for the State at large, from Ken- 
tucky. They were very desirous for Mr. 
Clay’s nomination ; and it was, in Mr. Combs’ 
opinion, by a most unfortunate combination 
of circumstances and individuals, that his 
nomination was defeated. His never-to-be- 
forgotten, self-sacrificing letter to the Con- 
vention had been handed to Mr. Combs by 
Mr. Archer, of Virginia; and after General 
Harrison’s nomination, he read it to that 
body with a heart full of sorrow and disap- 
pointment. The whole country was taken 
by surprise, and a large portion of the Whig 
party shocked by the injustice done to their 
great leader. 

He had kept Mr. Clay fully advised of 
every step taken, of every hope and fear 
which he entertained, up to the final con- 
summation of the combined efforts of General 
Harrison, General Scott, and Mr. Webster, 
which finally defeated him. He _ believed 
then, and has never doubted since the elec- 
tion, that Mr. Clay could easily have tri- 
umphed over Mr. Van Buren. The people 
were tired, sick to death of his heartless self- 
ishness and evident incompetency, and a 
change was inevitable. And what a bless- 
ing it would have been to the country to 
have had Henry Clay President for the suc- 
ceeding four or eight years, instead of Tyler 
and Polk! We need not dwell upon the 
facts of history, and the imagiuings of such 
a contrast. 

Although Mr. Combs’ first and on/y choice 
had been defeated in the Convention, and 
by means which he boldly condemned, still, 
as his old commander, General Harrison, a 
true patriot and an honorable man, had been 
nominated, he determined at once on his 
course. He felt that he owed a duty to the 
Whig party, to the country, to a gallant old 
soldier, under whose command he had suf- 
fered many hardships, and had shed his 
blood on the field of battle ; and he resolved 
to devote himself to the coming canvass. 

His first public address was in Philadel- 
phia, to an immense multitude, the Monday 
night succeeding the nomination. All knew 
his devotion to Henry Clay, and were there- 
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fore anxious to hear what he had to say for 
General Harrison, He had numerous clients 
in the crowd, who had known him for many 
years as an energetic, prompt, and vigilant 
attorney, but never dreamed that he had 
once been a soldier. “I shall never forget 
their evident astonishment,” says Mr. Combs, 
“ when I took up the military life of the hero of 
Tippecanoe, and spoke of its leading events 
as familiarly as if they had been the events 
of yesterday. I knew that he had been 
assailed as the cause of the defeat of Win- 
chester at Raisin, and of Dudley at the 
Rapids ; and my vindication of him from 
these two charges was overwhelming and 
conclusive. I had been so connected with 
both of these disastrous events, as to render 
my testimony irrefutable.” 

From that time until the succeeding No- 
vember, he almost gave up his profession ; 
and from New-York to New- Orleans, from 
Kentucky, through Tennessee and Virginia, 
to Delaware, was day after day addressing 
large multitudes. His dress was a simple 
hunting-shirt and sash, such as General 
Harrison wore at the battle of Tippecanoe, 
and when he first saw him afterwards ; such 


as his father had worn when he helped 


Daniel Boone to drive the Indians out of 
Kentucky, and such as the volunteers gene- 
rally wore when they marched to the fron-| 
tiers during the late war. 

The Whig press every where teemed with 
the highest-wrought eulogies of his speeches, 
and its applause might have turned the head 
of a man prompted by less high and holy 
feelings than those which influenced him. 
As it was, they seem only to have stimu- 
lated him to still higher efforts. He spoke 
on the battlements of Yorktown on the an- 
niversary of the surrender of Cornwallis, 
with Seargent, and Upham, and Wise ; at 
Lynchburg, a few days afterwards, with 

tives, and Leigh, and Preston; at Rich- 
mond on three several nights, the last time 
to some thousand ladies. Thousands of liv- 
ing witnesses still remain to attest the effects 
of his addresses ; while the files of the Rich- 
mond Whig of that day, then edited by the 
talented and lamented Pleasants, bear testi- 
mony to the character and effect of these 
appeals. 

The election over, and General Harrison 
President, General Combs asked for nothing, 
and nothing was offered to him, while hun- 
dreds, who had rendered comparatively but 
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little service, were clamorous for reward, and 
some of them received high offices. The 
real champion of the conflict—he whose 
morning bugle had often roused a thousand 
men to arms, and who never wearied, day 
or night, in doing his duty till the victory 
was won—was forgotten in the hour of 
triumph, while others stepped forward and 
enjoyed the fruits of the victory. 

If Péter the Hermit felt the inspiration of 
his holy cause when preaching a crusade 
against the infidels in possession of Jerusa- 
lem, so did Mr, Combs in his against the 
corruptions and usurpations of power in the 
city of Washington. All selfishness was 
absorbed in his ‘burning desire to drive the 
Goths from the Capitol ; and he valued more 
highly the outpourings of public approbation 
which every where greeted his efforts, than 
he would have done any official position 
which could have been offered him. The 
noble-hearted Whigs of little Delaware pre- 
sented him with a most substantial evidence 
of their confidence and gratitude, by the pre- 
sentation of a magnificent piece of plate, with 
the following inscription :— 


“To General Leslie Combs, of Kentucky, from 
a number of his Democratic Whig friends of New- 
castle county, Delaware, in testimony of their high 
regard for him asa patriot and soldier in the North- 

western compaign of 1812 and ’13, whilst yet a 
yout, and as the able and eloquent vindicator of 
iis old General, the hero of Tippecanoe and the 
Thames, in the political campaign of 1840.” 


Four years afterwards, when the farmer 
of Ashland received the nomination of the 
Baltimore Convention, he again took the 
field, although he knew that he would 
thereby lose a large portion of his remain- 
ing clients and business, which had become 
more important to him from pecuniary em- 
barrassment, induced by large investments 
in the Texan War Debt. After canvassing 
a large portion of Kentucky, previous to the 
August election, he directed himself, during 
the months of September, October, and No- 
vember, to Virginia, Pennsylvania, and New- 
York. 

He made a rapid passage through Vir- 
ginia, from Abingdon, by way of Lynchburg, 
Richmond, and Yorktown, to Norfolk, arous- 
ing the Whigs every where, and urging the 
Democrats to stand by their noblest son, 
towering as he did in fame and public ser- 
vices as high above his competitor as the 
peaks of the Alleghanies above the mole-hills 
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at their base. But all in vain. They were 
wedded to their idol, modern progressive 
Democracy. 

What to them were justice, truth, grati- 
tude, fraternal or maternal love? Henry 
Clay was to be immolated under the re- 
morseless car of this modern Juggernaut ; 
and who so proper as his own mother to use 
the sacrificial knife? It was done. 

Mr. Combs appealed to Pennsylvania and 
New-York to stand by and sustain the great 
father of the American system, the steadfast 
friend of human labor in all its forms, against 
the false traitors and pretended friends, who 
would certainly prostrate our rising manu- 
factures and mechanical pursuits; but they 
would not heed him. They, too, cried out, 
“Crucify him, crucify him!” and he was 
crucified. Oh, what a reckoning they have 
yet to settle for this outrageous wrong to 
America’s great statesman ! 

Of the many scenes of deep excitement 
through which the subject of our notice 
passed during this ever-memorable cam- 
paign, we shall refer but to one of prominent 
interest. It occurred at New-Haven, Con- 
necticut. Mr. Combs had been invited to 
be present at a great Whig gathering at 
that renowned city, and accordingly went 
there at the appointed time. The principal 
streets were most magnificently decorated 
with flags and banners, bearing mottoes of 
appropriate significance. The crowd was 
innumerable, and moved by the highest en- 
thusiasm. Senator Berrien, of Georgia, first 
addressed them, followed by Mr. White, of 
New-York, from a broad platform, covered 
by the most venerable and distinguished 
sons of the pilgrim fathers. “Indeed,” says 
Mr. Combs, in allusion to this occasion, 
“when I looked around me, I felt as if I 
were in the midst of that daring band of 
holy men who had crossed the broad Atlan- 
tic in quest of civil and religious liberty.” 
Instead of speaking from the stand, a light 
wagon was placed for him to stand in, near 
the centre of the crowd, so as to be better 
heard. He spoke about two hours. At the 
commencement, he had asserted his belief 
in an overruling Providence in all things; 
that there was ever present “a Divinity that 
shapes our ends, rough hew them as we 
will;” that He who was the orphan’s 
father and the widow’s husband had, in 
early life, taken an orphan boy in the slashes 
of Hanover, and led him on, step by step, 
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from one great deed to another, till now, 
when his history should be written, and jus- 
tice done him, he would occupy a pinnacle of 
glory high as Chimborazo’s loftiest peak, 
with Mount Olympus piled upon it. Like 
an eagle high in air, shot at by the poisoned 
shafts of calumny on every side, he still 
flies higher, and with prouder pinion, 
towards his mountain eyrie. “Look at 
him!” exclaimed the speaker, as he threw 
his hands upwards, and involuntarily the 
eyes of the multitude followed his gesture. 
Such a shout as instantly rent the skies was 
scarce ever heard before, or such a waving 
of handkerchiefs seen as was exhibited by the 
thousand ladies who were present. Casting 
his eyes upwards, he beheld an American 
eagle some few hundred feet distant, grace- 
fully flying toward the east. His own feel- 
ings were highly excited. He folded his 
arms, and, looking at it for a moment, ex- 
claimed, in a thrilling tone of voice, “ I have 
told you, fellow-citizens, that there were no 
accidents on earth or in heaven, and I hail 
this as a happy omen. Fly on, and still fly 
higher, proud bird of my country’s banner ; 
and long may you continue to ornament the 
flag which waves over the land of the free 
and home of the brave!” No one present 
will ever forget the scene. 

As the Whigs of little Delaware mani- 
fested their gratitude to him by the presen- 
tation of a magnificent piece of plate in 
1840, so also did those of the Empire State 
in 1844, with the following simple, but 
touching inscription :— 


“From the Whigs of Kings county, New-York, 
to General Leslie Combs, of Kentucky, the friend 
of Henry Clay. 

“ November, 1844. 
“Si Pergama dextris, 

Defendi possent, etiam hic defensa fuissent.” 


The defeat of Henry Clay, and the election 
of James K. Polk, produced a profound sen- 
sation throughout America; and when the 
vile duplicity and falsehood of the Demo- 
cratic party in Pennsylvania is remembered, 
where every standard was emblazoned with 
* Polk, Dallas, and the Tariff cf 1842 ;” 
while every where in the North it was un- 
blushingly asserted that Polk was a better 
protective tariff man than Henry Clay, at the 
same time that he was supported in the 
South as an advocate of free trade ; it can- 
not be wondered at that both he and Dallas 
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afterwards betrayed the North; and the ruin- 
ous Tariff Act of 1846 was passed, which has 
already prostrated some of our-most import- 
ant manufactures. Indeed, but for the op- 
rtune discovery of the rich gold-mines of 
California, we should, ere this, have had 
another commercial crash such as desolated 
the country in 1837-8 ; for it is indisputably 
true that the balance of trade for the last 
ear has been so much against us that it 
has required the shipment of over sixty mil- 
lions of the precious metal, as well as large 
amounts of United States and States stocks, 
to make up the deficit. 

General Combs was the last man to leave 
this great battle-field; for, on the very day 
of the election in New-York, he passed from 
Albany to New-York city, and at every land- 
ing of the steamer stimulated the crowd, who 
were anxiously expecting the election news 
from Ohio, urging them to poll every vote 
in their power for Henry Clay, for that every 
thing depended on the Empire State. 

Such afterwards proved to be the case ; 
and, but for the gross frauds in the city of 
New-York, Polk would have been defeated, 
and the great cause of American labor glo- 
riously triumphant. The Empire Club did 
the dark deed, which has since produced 
such wide-spread ruin and distress in some 
of our manufacturing districts, especially in 
Pennsylvania. 

A man of less sanguine temperament, or 
one more calculating in his friendship, and 
less truly devoted to Henry Clay in all his 
fortunes than General Combs, might have 
been led away by the loud shouting and 
deep enthusiasm naturally excited by the 
brilliant victories of the hero of Buena Vista, 
when the grateful hearts of millions of true 
Whigs in America throbbed with joy at the 
suggestion of his name in connection with 
the Presidential office. Even in Kentucky, 
multitudes of Mr. Clay’s constant supporters 
and some of his oldest friends avowed them- 
selves in favor of General Taylor, as the 
most available candidate; and some men 
denounced Mr. Clay as selfish and ambitious ; 
but General Combs never hesitated, never 
faltered. 


“ Faithful found among the faithless ; 


Faithful only he amid innumerable false.” 
“Unmoved, unshaken, unseduced, unterrified.” 


And so he continued till the last moment in 
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Philadelphia, when the National Whig Con- 
vention decided in favor of General Taylor. 

Fatigue, loss of rest, anxiety of mind, had 
by this time prostrated General Combs on a 
sick-bed; yet, when Independence Square 
was in the evening filled by tens of thou- 
sands of anxious Whigs, mainly the devoted 
friends of Henry Clay, it was deemed most 
important to have an address made by Gen- 
eral Combs, the long-tried and ever-faithful 
friend of that illustrious man. It was a 
severe trial for him to encounter; yet, when 
lifted to the stand, he pronounced that brief 
and most thrilling address, which was at the 
time listened to in breathless silence, and 
given on the lightning’s winds to the utmost 
corners of the United States. But no re- 
port of it could do justice to the impressive 
manner and evidently deep emotions of the 
speaker, while he seemed to feel that he was 
giving up for ever the hope of his whole life 
to see Henry Ciay President of the United 
States, 

Considering the success of the Whig 
cause as above all other considerations, he 
pursued the same course in 1848 that he 
had done in 1840. From Maine to Indiana 
his voice was every where heard in private 
circles and in public assemblages of the peo- 
ple, urging all to unite in the support of 
General Taylor; and hundreds of thousands 
yet live to testify to the power and effect of 
his speeches. 

Neither General Harrison nor General 
Taylor ever forgot (we will not say forgave) 
his unalterable attachment and adherence to 
Mr. Clay; and although he did more for 
each after his nomination than any’ other 
one man in America did, they acted towards 
him as if they only remembered his opposi- 
tion to their nomination by the Whig party. 
They never evinced the slightest gratitude 
for his efficient and disinterested advocacy 
of their claim before the people. But that 
may be allowed to pass. Mr. Combs had 
his own self-approbation, and the high con- 
fidence of the great Whig party, and they 
were infinitely more valuable than court 
favor and official patronage. 

We come now to Mr. Combs’ last politi- 
cal campaign ; and shall treat it briefly. His 
competitor was allied by blood and marriage 
to several numerous wealthy and influential 
Whig families in the district; had been 
himself a Whig in early life; was the pre- 
sent pride and hope of the Democracy ; and 
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thus concentrated all their support. General 
Combs had no such extra aid or sympathy 
in the canvass. The mass of the Whigs 
believed he was invincible, and that therefore 
they need make no effort. In a long pro- 
fessional career he had made some personal 
enemies among the Whigs, who took this 
occasion to gratify personal vengeance at the 
sacrifice of political principle. Some hun- 
dreds of the first class did not go to the 
polls. A few of the latter were active and 
violent against him, and he was defeated. 
But he died on the plateau of the battle- 
field, in the front rank of the Whig army, 
with the Whig banner around him as his 
winding-sheet. He sustained the Union, 
the compromise, the cause of American la- 
bor and internal improvements, as presented 
by Millard Fillmore; and he would rather 
thus have fallen than have achieved victo- 
ry by any sacrifice of principle or personal 
independence. Those who fly from the bat- 
tle-field, and those who hide in the ravines 
and ditches while the balls are flying thick- 
est, are disgraced by defeat, and not the 
leader who bravely fights and falls in the 
combat. Among the many high and hon- 
orable names recorded in his support are 
those of Henry Clay-and J. J. Crittenden. 
Mr. Combs has no complaints to make 
against those who failed to do their duty. 
He feels that his is still obvious; to hold on 
to Whig principles only the more firmly be- 
cause the timid and treacherous abandon 
them. 

He has ever preached and endeavored to 
practise the philosophy that the world was 
intended by its Creator to be governed, not 
by force and violence, but by ove and truth— 
love, embracing all benevolence of thought 
and act, and truth in deed as well as in word. 
To his rigid observance of these two great 
moral landmarks may be attributed the 
remarkable effect of his public speeches. 
He never berated or denounced bitterly his 
opponents. He lectured them, criticized 
them, and endeavored to refute their argu- 
ments in good temper; and he never uttered 
a word on the stump which he did not be- 
lieve to be true, nor expressed a sentiment 
which he did not most sincerely entertain. 

When he commenced life, he set himself 
to work first to attain pecuniary independence 
by his own labor, and, second, to do all the 
good he could to all around him. His first 
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thirty years ago, was an argument and appeal 
in favor of a lunatic asylum in Kentucky, 
There was not one then west of the moun- 
tains, and only three or four in America, 
A few humane men in Lexington took up 
the subject, and the result was the com- 
mencement of the present magnificent estab- 
lishment, which has ever since been dispens- 
ing its blessings in the State. 

At a later date, he aided the public library 
by a large donation, considering his limited 
means ; stimulated the establishment of pub- 
lic free-schools, and a female orphan asylum ; 
all of which are now conferring inestimable 
benefits upon the community. Not achurch 
has been erected in Lexington, Protestant or 
Catholic, for whites or blacks, to which he did 
not contribute his mite. In 1835, he pass- 
ed through the severest ordeal of his life. 
When the Asiatic cholera first made its ap- 
pearance on this continent, (in Canada, we 
believe,) scattering death in its path and all 
around, an almost universal panic seized 
upon the public mind. The alarm seemed 
to increase according to the distance from 
the scene of its first desolation, and pervaded 
to a great extent the community of General 
Combs’ residence as well as others, although 
the medical faculty there assured the people 
that they were in no danger ; that their po- 
sition was so elevated and healthful, that if it 
should even ‘“‘rain pestilence upon them, it 
would run off.” The consternation of the 
community may be easily imagined, when, 
in June, 1833, that mysterious disease burst 
forth in all its fury in their midst, sparing 
neither age nor sex; old men and children, 
master and slave, seeming alike subject to 
its sudden and fatal visitation. Its first 
known demonstration was in General Combs’ 
own family, upon the person of a favorite 
servant, who died in a few hours; thence 
it spread among his immediate neighbors. 
Thousands fled to the mountains, leaving 
their houses deserted or in care of their 
slaves, who, being thus abandoned, became 
more alarmed, and consequently more liable 
to the fell disease. Many thought it conta- 
gious, and would not even visit their relatives 
and dearest friends. A high duty seemed 
to devolve upon Mr. Combs. With a calm 
and determined front he met it, and went to 
work to study the disease, endeavor to 
arrest its progress, and relieve its subjects. 
He never stopped, except for brief periods of 
rest, day or night, for more than thirty days, 
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devoting himself wholly to the sick and suf- , State will, in the course of a few years, be 
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fering; rich and poor, black and white, bond | traversed. Such indeed has been his cha- 
and free, friend and foe, alike received his ser- | racteristic energy and zeal in matters of this 
vices, sometimes in the most menial and dis- | sort, that when any thing was to be done, he 


gustful offices at their bedsides. 
justly claimed for him that he was the instru- 
ment of hope, of relief, of prolonged life to 
many. He had a full sweep of vengeance 
upon his enemies—he had a few such—and 
upon his political persecutors, by helping 
them when they could not help themselves, 
and felt as if they were abandoned by every 
friend onearth. “It wasa glorious triumph,” 
is the language of Mr. Combs. “I would 
not now exchange it for a victory on the 
battle-field, or the highest political promo- 
tion—so help me God !” 

The entire population of Lexington was 
almost decimated in a month. Mr. Combs 
had met the British and the Indians in hos- 
tile array ; had been wounded, and a prison- 
er, subjected to every savage barbarity ; but 
he had never before found such a foe as the 
cholera of 1833, so horrid, relentless and 
terrific, in act and aspect. His escape from 
it, exposed as he was, seemed almost mira- 
culous ; for he was not touched till near the 
close of the season of the epidemic, and then 
not very violently. His health is still per- 
fect, and he retains all the vigor and elasti- 
city of early manhood. 

In all the relations of life, General Combs 
has discharged the obligations growing out 
of those relations with scrupulous fidelity. 
Enterprising and public-spirited, he has ever 
been among the foremost in promoting any 
scheme having for its object the public good, 
and has liberally used his means in contri- 
buting to every project calculated to advance 
the public prosperity. As a member of the 
Legislature of Kentucky, and chairman of 
the Committee of Internal Improvements 
in 1833, he strenuously advocated a system 
of internal improvements, which, by his in- 
fluence, was partially adopted, and which 
has done much towards placing the State in 
its present high position. As a private citi- 
zen, within the last few years he has devoted 
himself to the work of arousing the public 
mind to the importance of railroad commu- 
nication ; and by his addresses, and through 
the press, has done more, perhaps, than any 
other man, in awakening the people of Ken- 
tucky to the necessity of prompt and vigor- 
ous action in this behalf. The result is seen 
in the various lines of road projected and 
now under progress, and by which the entire 
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He has ever been, emphatically, the poor 
man’s friend ; and never was an appeal made 


' to him in vain in behalf of suffering human- 


ity. During one of his tours in the Presi- 
dential campaign of 1844, he chanced to 
stop at a country church in Virginia, and 
heard the pastor deliver his farewell sermon, 
in the course of which some remarks were 
made in reference to the pecuniary embar- 
rassment which forced the separation of this 
old shepherd from his flock. Upon the 
return of General Combs home, he imme- 
diately enclosed a sum of money to this old 
minister, whom for the first and last time he 
saw but for a few minutes on that Sabbath, 
and to whom he was an entire stranger. 
Accident made the writer of this acquainted 
with this circumstance, a knowledge of 
which has hitherto been confined to the 
parties to it and himself. A favorite plan 
of benevolence with General Combs has been 
to assist in bringing forward poor young 
men of talent, assisting them in their studies, 
recommending them to public favor, and 
aiding them in getting a start in their pro- 
fession; and more than one has had reason 
to thank the good fortune that threw them 
in his way. 

In 1833, while the cholera was raging 
with extreme violence in Lexington, one of 
its first victims was a bitter personal enemy ; 
and yet, while fear drove others from his 
bedside, General Combs nursed him with all 
the care and tenderness of a devoted friend. 
The annual election for members of the 
General Assembly came on a short time after 
the pestilence had subsided, and the citizens 
of Lexington and Fayette county testified 
their gratitude for his humane exertions by 
bestowing upon him their unsolicited suf- 
frages, and electing him to the Legislature. 

‘The writer of this has had opportunities 
which few have enjoyed of studying tho- 
roughly the character of the subject of this 
sketch, and it affords him the highest grati- 
fication to bear testimony to his unbending 
integrity, his firmness of purpose in main- 
taining the right at every hazard, his manly 
independence, his benevolence of disposition, 
and, in short, all those high qualities which 
make up the true man—the noblest work of 
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MRS. COWDEN CLARKE’S CONCORDANCE TO SHAKESPEARE. 






TestIMONIALs of approbation are very 
rarely thought of being voted to such as 
have rendered eminent services to their 
country, until after they have “ passed that 
bourne from whence no traveler returns.” 
After some eminent person dies, people then 
begin to reflect, and think that the memory 
of a great public benefactor should not be 
allowed to sink into oblivion, without some 
commemoration of the benefits which all are 
then ready to admit have been derived from 
his genius, although, unfortunately, little 
heeded or thought of while the individual 
was among us, perhaps adding another and 
another to his former doings. 

We have, during our sojourn in England, 
witnessed many a long array of titled aris- 
tocrats attending the funeral of some de- 
parted genius, whom, while living, they 
would probably have passed without a word 
of recognition, or the condescension of the 
slightest notice. During along, meritorious 
life, few men were better known by their 
works than Thomas Campbell, author of the 
Pleasures of Hope, and many of the most 
inspired lyrics in the English language. 

It was owing to his patriotic exertions 
that the London University was founded and 
endowed, for the purpose of giving a clas- 
sical education to the youth of the metropolis 
of England, without the necessity of sending 
them to those antiquated, expensive sinks 
of iniquity, Oxford and Cambridge, from 
whence, although many great men have 
sprung, many, greater in science and litera- 
ture, have arisen solely by the force of their 
own genius, although they were not matri- 
culated at either. Witness the greatest of 
all, WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 

Mr. Campbell, although a perfect gentle- 
man in manners and appearance, was almost 
unnoticed by the higher orders—the upper 
ten. It is admitted that his brilliant wit made 
him an occasional and welcome guest at 
Holland House, because its owner and his 
lady delighted in the society of literary men, 
yet he was never seen in the courtly circles, 











But when the papers announced the death 
of THomas CamppeELl, an assemblage of 
the first nobility of England flocked to his 
funeral, eager to attend. Lis inanimate 
clay was carried to the grave, followed by 
an endless train of emblazoned equipages, 
and his funeral pall was borne by the most 
illustrious of the peerage, not one of whom, 
we will venture to aflirm, ever took the 
slightest notice of him while alive! Short- 
ly after his death, a subscription was set on 
foot to erect a statue to his memory in Poet’s 
Corner, Westminster Abbey, where his ashes 
repose : and we had the melancholy satisfac- 
tion of adding our mite in honor of the 
memory of a man whom we knew, and 
with whom we spent many social hours. 
But we humbly think it would have been 
in far better taste, had those titled person- 
ages united to present some fitting testimo- 
nial, which might have given gratification 
during his life, and enabled him to transmit 
it to his posterity at his death. 

We, as well as thousands besides our- 
selves, thought it a very equivocal compli- 
ment, on a late occasion, to see some gen- 
tlemen in New-York vote a public dinner 
to the most generous man of the present 
age. A dinner! at which each and every 
subscriber, in his own proper person, ate 
and drank the amount of his subscription !! 
Instead of such sensuality, had they voted 
Henry Grinnell a piece of plate, or some 
other testimonial to commemorate his no- 
ble, disinterested humanity, they would 
have done honor to him—and themselves. 
We observe, with pleasure, that some of the 
gentlemen of England seem desirous of re- 
deeming the national character, by present- 
ing Mr. Grinnell with something worthy of 
being preserved and handed down to his 
children’s children, si 

We would here remark that the late 
Philip Hone must have felt an honest pride, 
whenever he entered the Mercantile Libra- 
ry, to see that exquisite, lifelike bust of him- 
self adorning the room. We sincerely trust 
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the members of that Society will yet see 
the propriety of placing beside it a similar 
bust of its first founder and friend, Wil- 
liam Wood, Esq., while he yet lives. The 
members of that priceless institution, the 
Apprentices’ Library, in Mechanics’ Hall, 
long since placed in their rooms an admi- 
rable portrait of their friend and founder, 
the same patriotic individual. Besides being 
the founder of these two invaluable libra- 
ries, we know that Mr. Wood was likewise 
the founder, or, at all events, the first great 
benefactor towards the Library and Museum 
in the Navy Yard at Brooklyn; and al- 
though he has for many years resided in 
that lovely village, Canandaigua, the Peri 
of the West, he yet, although in his seven- 
ty-fifth year, takes a lively interest in these 
institutions, besides appropriating every dol- 
lar he can spare to the purchase of diction- 
aries and books of instruction for the schools 
in his district. A slight testimonial, con- 
sisting of a very handsome French writing- 
desk, with gold pencil and pen, &c., &e., 
was presented to Mr. Wood a few years ago, 
by one or two friends in this city, who were 
aware of his long-tried and never-ending 
acts of benevolence. 

On the 23d of last April, we had the 
pleasure of being invited to attend the 
annual banquet given by that kind-hearted 
and universal favorite of the public, Wil- 
liam E. Burton, Esq., proprietor of the 
Chambers street Theatre, in honor of the 
birth-day of the world-worshipped Shake- 
speare. Mr. Burton has for many years, 
both in England and America, been in the 
habit of celebrating that auspicious day, 
owing to an innate admiration of the greatest 
dramatic genius the world has ever produced. 
He is the happy owner of all the good edi- 
tions of Shakespeare ever published, from 
the first folio—that rare and much-coveted 
volume—to the last. We do not, of course, 
mean the common editions, but all those ed- 
ited by men of recognised erudition, which 
have prefaces, notes, and comments, together 
with every work of merit connected with 
the Drama. His magnificent library does 
him the highest honor. 

On the evering of that ever-memorable 
day, on our return home, it occurred to us 
that it would be a thing peculiarly gratify- 
ing, to get up a subscription, for the pur- 
pose of presenting some fitting testimonial 
to one who has labored more assiduously 
VOL, IX. NO. II, NEW SERIES. 
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in honor of the immortal Shakespeare than 
any of his thousand commentators, and that 
such testimonial should be offered to the 
lovely woman in whose honor it was pro- 
posed, while she was still in the prime of 
life. We of course allude to Mrs. Mary 
Cowden Clarke, author of the Concordance 
to Shakespeare, published by Charles Knight. 
We had some slight knowledge of the,lady, 
but only by correspondence, and it arose 
thus :— 

We have been, for many years, a collector 
of autograph letters; not those of the mil- 
lion—kings, princes and peers have had no 
value in our eyes—“the rank is but the 
guinea’s stamp, the man’s the gowd!” Our 
collection has been confined to literary men 
and artists, such as will /ive and be valued 
hundreds of years hence. Having observed 
the fae-simile of Mrs. Clarke’s beautiful sig- 
nature in the preface to her Concordance, we 
felt a natural and irresistible desire to pos- 
sess a letter of so extraordinary a woman ; 
not an enveloped letter, but one carrying 
prima facie evidence of its authenticity, the 
post office stamps and date. And we would 
here put in our solemn protest against the 
detestable fashion, now prevailing, of put- 
ting all letters and notes into envelopes, thus 
destroying that which courts of law have 
recognized as evidence, the government 
stamp. May he orshe who first made enve- 
lopes fashionable for letters passing through 
the post office, be enveloped in everlasting 
oblivion ! ; 

We therefore wrote to a literary friend 
in London, soliciting the favor that he 
would try and procure us an wnenveloped 
letter, which had passed through the post 
office. Our friend kindly complied, and the 
lady was informed that such a letter was 
wished, for “an American Enthusiast!” 

Ever ready to perform acts of kindness, 
this charming woman at once complied, and 
wrote the gentleman who made the applica- 
tion in our favor, a delightful letter of three 
pages, commencing thus: 


“My Dear Sir:—Although rousing a sense of 
my own unworthiness, yet the desire of your 
“American enthusiast” is, nevertheless, most wel- 
come, affording, as it does, another instance of the 
world-wide worship of our beloved Shakespeare, 
and also testifying an interest in perseverance and 
hard work in a good cause, which are doing, and 
have already done so much for America herself 

“Accepting, therefore, the compliment in its 
true spirit, I willingly trace a few lines, in the con- 
1l 
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fidence that their own intrinsic merit is of golden 
weight.” 

Then follow twenty-four lines copied 
from Troilus and Cressida, Act 1st, Scene 
3d, as we discovered on reference to the 
Concordance, for neither the passage nor 
play are noticed in the letter. The passage 
is a glowing and glorious one, ani -he ex- 
tract is followed by this sentence: 


“The Italian patriots might take worthy com- 
fort from these lines, just now.” 


The letter was dated the 11th October, 
1849; and if the Italian patriots might 
take comfort from the glowing senti- 
ments of the godlike Shakespeare then, 
they will apply as forcibly still, and 
mmuch more, ay, ten-fold more, to the 
cause of that inspired man, Kossuth, now 
among us, and his prostrate country ; but 
we trust in God a good time is coming, both 
for Italy, Hungary, France, and all Europe. 

The letter was forwarded and duly re- 
ceived. Elated and charmed with the sweet- 
ness of disposition so charmingly manifested 
by the fair writer, we took leave, in pure 
gratitude, to transmit to her, as an emblem 
of herself, a handsome gold pen, saying, if 
there was any thing in America that would 
be a desideratum, if she would condescend 
to address a line to the American Enthusi- 
ast, New-York, it would come to hand quite 
safe. We were insome doubt whether such 
a letter would be noticed; but we mentioned 
the circumstance to that most obliging gen- 
tleman, Mr. William Taylor, of the post of- 
fice, and, to our great joy, in due course,she 
handed us another charming letter, addressed 
as indicated. This led to others; and as the 
lady afterwards honestly and artlessly ad- 
mitted, “her Eve-ish curiosity could hold 
out no longer.” She called on our friend, 
wishing to know her unknown correspond- 
ent’s proper name. At the very moment 
our friend happened to have a letter of ours 
at his elbow, and handed it to the darling 
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we at liberty to transcribe her graphic nar- 
rative of all she encountered and endured, 
in sickness and in health, and the ingenuity 
of the plan she pursued, we will venture to 
say that a more interesting paper has seldom 
been laid before the public. 

When it is mentioned that the Concord- 
ance contains eight hundred and sixty pages, 
of three columns each, each column con- 
taining one hundred and twenty lines, or 
three hundred and sixty lines on every 
page, and that the entire volume has the 
astonishing number of three hundred and 
nine thousand six hundred lines! (309,600,) 
our readers may form some idea, although 
a faint one, of the labor incurred. There is 
not a word throughout Shakespeare, which 
is not alphabetically arranged; the whole 
line in which such word occurs is given, and 
at the end of the line we have the name of 
the play, and the act, and the scene! It 
will, therefore, appear to the least reflective 
that this was indeed a gigantic task; yet, 
momentous as it was, this lovely woman tri- 
umphantly accomplished it. 

As may easily be imagined, she was en- 
couraged and sustained during the under- 
taking, by the endearing sympathy of a 
most affectionate husband of congenial taste, 
to whom she was happily united at the very 
time she commenced the work. Never did 
a happier union take place; for we lately 
learned from a friend, who knew both pre- 
vious to their marriage, that amongst their 
friends they are called “the married lovers.” 

We had been erroneously informed that 
each line of the Concordance was written 
on a separate slip of paper, and put into 
baskets alphabetically arranged! Had this 
been so, we opine it would have required 
buck-baskets as large as that into which fat 
Jack was so unceremoniously thrust, and a 
room to hold them as capacious as St. 
George’s Hall, in Windsor Castle. Far dif- 
ferent and more ingenious was the mode 
pursued ; and if ever the lady shall be in- 


daughter of Eve. And so the mystery was | duced to favor the world with her method, 


explained. 

But it was not the winning kindness of Mrs. 
Clarke’s correspondenee, nor the purity of 
her mind, nor her truthfulness, artlessness, 
or playful wit, that induced us to think 
of a Testimonial; it was the unwearied 
industry, the indomitable perseverance, 
with which she had, through a long series 
of years, pursued her labor of love. Were 


of which she favored us with a sketch, they 
will more and more admire the ingenuity 
and business-like tact which brought her 
almost endless task to a happy termination. 
Before being stereotyped, the work was read 
over three different times and compared 
with the three most correct editions—a won- 
derful labor in itself. In a work so extra- 





ordinarily voluminous, one would expect to 
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find, notwithstanding all this care, a consid- 
erable list of errata; yet, out of 309,600 
lines, there are but twelve errata, and 
these quite inconsiderable ; in fact, they are 
not properly errata, but omissions. 

Full of admiration at the fine qualities of 
head and heart, which Mrs. Clarke displayed 
in her wonderful work, on returning from 
Mr. Burton’s Shakespearian banquet—at 
which, by the way, her health and happi- 
ness had been enthusiastically drunk with 
HiegHLaANpD HONORS*—we sat down and 
drew up the following circular : 


“A few devoted admirers of Shakespeare have 
considered it would be a well-deserved compliment 
to present to Mrs. Cowpen Ciarke some testimo- 
nial of their approbation. This most amiable lady 
spent TWELVE long years in writing out her Con- 
corDANog, and FouR more in correcting the press; 
an instance of perseverance and devotion unequaled 
in the world, even among men. As some a 
ledgment for such a noble performance, it has been 
proposed to present to Mrs. Clarke a handsome 
earved rosewood library-chair, with writing and 
reading-desk attached; and it is hoped the lovers 
of Shakespeare in America, who are constantly 
deriving benefit from Mrs, Clarke’s labor, will have 
gallantry sufficient to present a testimonial while 
it can be enjoyed, rather than wait, as is too often 
the case, till the lapse of time shall render it una- 
vailing. 

“After life’s fitful fever,” 

“Storied urn or animated bust” 
are of small consequence. Mr. George P. Putnam, 
bookseller, Broadway, will receive subscriptions ; 
and if you approve the intention, you are respect- 
fully requested to remit to him. It is not expected 
that any subscription shall exceed five dollars, but 
the carving and decorations of the chair will be in 
accordance with the amount received.” 


Feeling it would be proper that the circu- 
lar should be authenticated by the names of 
one or two gentlemen known to the public, 
we obtained those of Wriiram C. Bryant, 
Editor of the “Evening Post;” Henry E. 
Raymonp, then Speaker of the Legislature ; 
Wiuram E. Burton, proprietor of the The- 
atre, Chambers street; and Atrrep Pett. 

The circular was printed, and addressed 
to various friends, well-known lovers of lite- 
rature. The very first issued was to a dear 





*This hearty Scottish custom of drinking a 
health?“ with Highland honors,” is performed by 
each guest standing on his chair, placing his right 
foot on the table, holding his glass above his head, 
extended at full arm’s length, and then, after the 
name, drink the bumper without spilling a drop; 
and it requires a strong and steady head, hand, and 
foot to accomplish it properly. 
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friend in Massachusetts. His reply came 
immediately, and was as follows :— 


“My pear Sm :—Your most welcome favor was 

received at the right moment. Your favorite cor- 
respondent, Miss M. 8S. Q., chanced to be with us 
when the music and poetry arrived, and I thought 
it no more than justice to put the prophetic roll 
into her fair hands. She was happy to disengage 
the tape and open the diplomatic parcel, and read 
to us the stirring and sweet contents. We admired 
them as much as you could desire, and more than 
my pen is able to tell, since it is difficult to embody 
tones, martial sharps, and the mystic breathings of 
the minor key iu a letter. We thank you for intro- 
ducing your unknown ‘angel’ to us, Mrs. Ma 
Cowden Clarke. We have not seen her Osisbond.- 
ance, but hope to possess the valuable desidera- 
tum. I went to a book-store and brought home 
three numbers of her original work, the Girlhood 
of Shakespeare’s Heroines; and we immediately 
read the sweet development of the early years of 
Portia. The ladies—M. 8. Q., Miss S. A. G., and 
Mrs. T.—were charmed with the ingenuity, ima- 
gination, tact, and excellent principles of the char- 
acter. If the writer discovers equal invention, 
power, and attractive detail in the other Shake- 
spearian lassies, she will confer a substantial benefit 
upon readers of the myRIAD-INDED MAN. We were 
so much pleased with this single effort, that (what 
is most unusual for us) I 4 a bottle of 
champagne, and we drank the health of M. C. C., 
hoping her American chair might be as easy and 
commodious to her as her Concordance and charac 
teristic creations were delightful to her readers; 
and for the construction of said chair, we have the 
yleasure of contributing ten dollars—five from 
Deews's Square, and five from your friend M.8.Q. 
We are enjoying the brightest sunshine, after the 
rain of last night. I am,” dc. &e. 


This admirable letter, from a gentleman 
of the finest taste, himself a distinguished 
author, was a happy commencement, and we 
went gayly on, addressing circulars to distant 
friends before we touched the “ home circle.” 
Other replies were equally encouraging, 
although it must be admitted that some 
took no notice of the application; (and we 
may here remark, en passant, there are some 
men of mark to whom circulars were sent, 
who will probably regret their—forgetful- 
ness, when they read the roll which accom- 
panies this.) 

It would, of course, have been altogether 
impossible to have omitted addressing a 
letter to him who has, on all occasions, (to 
borrow the phrase of one of his most attached 
personal friends,) “ proved himself to be the 
Magnus Apollo of America, in every thing 
to which he turns his mind, be it great or 





small.” After this, we need hardly say we 
refer to America’s greatest statesman, en- 
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dowed with the most enlarged and poetical 
mind of any man of the present day, our ad- 
mired Secretary of State, raz HonoraBLe 
Dantet WepssTER. 

To that patriotic man we wrote, soliciting 
the favor that he would condescend to head 
the subscription ; and the following is a copy 
of his characteristic reply :— 


“ Washington, July 11, 1851. 

“Dear Str:—I had the pleasure of receiving 
your highly valued letter of the 19th of last month, 
at the moment of leaving this city for a visit to 
Virginia. On my return, 1 looked up the letter, but 
do not find the circular. 

“T shall most heartily concur, my dear Sir, in a 
testimonial of approbation to the lady to whom 
you refer, and am quite ready to sign the subscrip- 
tion, first, or last, or any where. Her work is a 
perfect wonder, surprisingly full and accurate, and 
exhibiting proof of unexampled labor and patience. 
She has treasured up every word of Shakespeare, 
as if he were her lover, and she were his. 

“T expect to be at the Astor House about the 
middle of next month. Pray give me an opportu- 
nity to place my name among the contributors to 
the testimonial. 

“T am, dear Sir, yours, with entire regard, 
“Dante, WessTER. 

“P.S. Of those of my personal friends who 
know Shakespeare best and admire him most, is 
Mrs. Edward Curtis, of your city. She first made 
me acquainted with this admirable Concordance, 
and I pray you to give her an opportunity of signi- 
fying her exalted opinion of it, by subscribing to 
the testimonial.” 


This delightful letter was so encouraging, 
that we no longer felt any doubt as to the 
final result. The chair was ordered. The 
lady so obligingly referred to immediately 
sent her subscription. Mr. Putnam also 
received a letter from one of his friends in 
Boston, so very gratifying, that we are sure 
its perusal will give great pleasure :— 


“Dear Sie :—I enclose five dollars for the Testi- 
monial to Mrs. Cowden Clarke. I feel that I owe 
it to her to add, that I have used her Concordance 
to Shakespeare unceasingly from the day when I 
first saw a copy of it, and that it has never failed 
in a single instance to satisfy my wants; that I 
have recommended it in every way that I could 
with propriety, and have received only thanks, 
wherever I have made it known; and that, from 
its extraordinary fulness and accuracy, I am con- 
vinced that it will never be superseded. Twiss, 
Ayscough, Dolby, &e., which I have long had, are 
entirely useless, and will necessarily remain so. I 
have not the smallest knowledge of Mrs. Clarke, 
except such as her pleasant stories of the Girlhood 
of Shakespeare’s Heroines, which you haye printed 
so beautifully, give me, and this Concordance. My 
gratitude to her is, therefore, wholly free from the 
prejudices that would spring from personal regard. 

“Yours, faithfully, Geo. Ticknor.” 








February, 


We were also favored with many other 
letters from different States at vast distances 
from each other, and it would be highly 
gratifying to lay them before the reader; but 
we shall confine them to one more, short and 
sweet, and characteristic of the distinguished 
poet who wrote it :— 

“Dear Stn :—It gives me very great pleasure 
to add my name to the list of those gentlemen who 
oy 4p to present a chair to Mrs. Cowden Clarke. 


t is a very pleasant compliment, and one well 
deserved; and the chair itself should 


¢ Match the royal rich array, 

Great Juno’s golden chair, 
The which, they say, 

The gods stand gazing on.’ 


“Yours faithfully, 
“Henry W. Lonereciow.” 


It may perhaps appear invidious to omit 
many other charming letters, particularly 
one from Colonel Grayson, of Detroit, Mich- 
igan, written just before the subscription 
closed. He had then accidentally heard of 
it, and wrote to inquire whether he was yet 
in time to record his approbation and sym- 
pathy in the undertaking. But we trust we 
have given enough to show the feeling which 
has animated so many generous hearts, liv- 
ing thousands of miles apart from each other, 
incontestably proving the truth of Mrs. 
Clarke’s sentiment, that the fame of Shake- 
speare is irideed “ world-wide,” and begets 
among mankind a sort of free-masonry, by 
which all ¢rwe lovers of his works feel to- 
wards each other as brothers. We will, 
however, notice a painful and extraordinary 
deviation from this feeling. 

A certain well-known dramatic critic and 
editor, who was about commencing a new 
edition of Shakespeare, which, with extraor- 
dinary facilities for the task, he would fain 
have had the public believe was to be the 
only correct one, made a severe attack on 
all former editions, in a pamphlet entitled 
“ Reasons for a New Edition of Shakespeare’s 
Works.” He there calls their inaccuracies 
“culpable carelessness,” “ remarkable igno- 
rance,” “wilful corruptions,” “ criminal inat- 
tention,” “unpardonable,” &. &e. In a 
postscript to the sixth volume of Mr. Knighi’s 
Pictorial Edition, he rebukes, in a mild and 
gentlemanly manner, the use of such strong 
terms, in these words: “ We whose labors 
are in association with the works of the most 
charitable of created beings, ought to banish 
the word unpardonablefrom our vocabulary.” 
Throughout the whole of Mr. Knight's edi- 
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tion, the sharp-sighted critic could discover 
but one trifling error, copied from former 
editions. Mr. Knight accounts for it thus: 
“Tt occurs in the Winter’s Tale, act 5, 
scene I, where DAME is printed inaccurate- 
ly for name.” The critic calls it a “ wilful 
corruption.” It is nothing but a printer’s 
error of the commonest kind. The box or 
partition in the compositor’s ‘ case,’ which 
holds the d, is immediately above the n ; a 
d falls into the lower partition, and n-ame 
becomes d-ame; dame makes a sense, al- 
though an imperfect one, and so the error 
escapes all eyes, and is perpetuated through 
many editions.” Mr. Knight continues—and 
we would call particular attention to the 
passage—“ Errors such as these, I take the 
liberty of thinking, scarcely deserve the ap- 
plication of such strong terms. In a portion 
of the text of Measure ror Measure, in the 
very latest reprint I have seen, there is a 
deviation from the text of the first folio 
which is highly injurious to the sense, but 
which, pervading all modern editions, with 
one exception, has been overlooked by an 
editor whose care might be expected to pro- 
duce something immaculate. In the second 
act, when Isabella is coming to ask her bro- 


ther’s pardon, Angelo thus soliloquizes : 


“ Why does the blood thus muster to my heart, 
Making both it unable for itself, 
And dispossessing all my other parts 
Of necessary fitness ?” 


How cold, how meaningless would be, 


“And dispossessing all the other parts !” 


The true reading of the folio is given in 
my edition alone’—(the Pictorial.) “The 
false reading is found in all modern editions 
of the play; and it is also found in Col- 
lier’s specimen, consisting of but thirty lines 
of the text of his new edition,” prefixed to 
his Reasons for a new one! After this, what 
can be said? It is indeed what our old 
friend Joe Ritson would have called the 
quip modest, and returning the great critic 
measure for measure with a vengeance. The 
postscript was published in a separate form, 
and we believe may still be had. We have 
been induced to give the extract, to prove 
that Mr. Knight’s edition of Shs ikespe: ire Was 
edited with consummate care, and is, beyond 
all question, the most accurate, as well as 
the most beautiful and useful, that has ever 
issued from the press. 

While on the subject, we may here notice 





a popular error, in regard to a word in Shake- 
speare. Strange to say, there is a prevalent 
belief, that InELanp does not occur through- 
out his works. Our first informant, who was 
himself an Irishman, assured us it was a 
fact! We thought it singular, and pondered 
to consider whether there was cause; we 
mentioned it to others, who concurred in the 
same belief; but on reference to Mrs. Clarke’s 
invaluable Concordance, we found, to our sur- 
prise, that Jreland, Irish, and Irishmen, 
occur no less than forty-three times, in as 
many lines, with a reference to the play, act, 
and scene. This shows the great value of 
Mrs. Clarke’s work. 

To return to the Testimonial Chair: we 
would mention that the ornamental parts of 
it were carved from drawings executed by 
alady. In the centre of the top there is a 
head of Shakespeare, front face, carved in 
ivory, from the monumental bust at Strat- 
ford-on-Avon. It was executed by Mr. 
Rhodé, a German artist in New-York; and 
great credit is due to his skill, for the beauty 
with which it is carved. The head is encir- 
cled by a wreath of oak leaves and laurel, 
carved in the wood. 

It was intended that the head should have 
been in the centre of a star, of frosted silver, 
and one was executed for the purpose; but 
owing to a mistake on the part of the silver- 
smith, it was made too small, and could not 
be used. 

The head is placed between two swans, 
carved in alto-relievo, each having a wing 
extended, meeting in the centre directly over 
it, as a protecting canopy. 

On the lower rail of the chair, just below 
the cushion, are masks of Tragedy and 
Comedy, bes autifully carved by Mr. Eisen- 
bach. “All the other parts of the chair are 
elaborately carved, particularly the sides, 
which are peculiarly rich in delicate filigree 
work, cut out of the solid wood. The reading- 
desk moves on a silver-plated crane, and, for 
the sake of convenience, silver-plated eyes are 
on both sides of the chair, so that the desk 
may be placed on the right or the left arm 
of it. 

The material with which the chair is cov- 
ered, both front and back, is composed of 
French satin brocade, beautifully figured, 
and the effect is singularly rich and elegant. 
It was at first intended that the cover should 
have been of crimson Genoa velvet; but the 
ladies who kindly undertook to make the 
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selection, considered that crimson velvet, al- 
though regal, was become somewhat old- 
fashioned ; and there was no disputing with 
them, considering that the chair was for a 
lady. One gentleman, who had, at first, 
taken some interest in the Testimonial, insist- 


ed that it should be covered with green 
morocco leather; but toleatheralady’schair | 
would have been rather preposterous! The | 7 
inscription on the silver gilt plate, placed 
immediately under the beautiful head of 
Shakespeare, is as follows : 


TO MRS. MARY COWDEN CLARKE, 
THIS CHAIR IS PRESENTED, 


BY A FEW LADIES AND GENTLEMEN OF AMERICA, 





AS A TRIBUTE OF GRATITUDE FOR THE UNEQUALLED INDUSTRI 


WHICH GAVE THE READERS OF ENGLISH 
THROUGHOUT THE WORLD, 


HER CONCORDANCE TO SHAKESPEARE. 


NEW-YORE, 16 JULY. 188 

It will be seen by the following list, that 
the subscribers to the Testimonial are from 
all parts of the Union, extending from the 
most northern of all, Maine, to Mexico and 
the shores of the Pacific, and from Wiscon- 
sin, in the far West, to the seaboard. And 


we will venture to say that this Testimonial 
to an English lady comparatively unknown 
in America, is a striking and convincing 
proof of kindly feeling, gratifying to all, and 
every way worthy of record. 





Subscribers to the Testimonial. 





TATA 
STATES 


Distrraict of CoLumsia, 


SUBSCRIBERS’ NAMES. 


Hon.Dan. Wesster, Sec. of State, 


RESIDENCE 


Wasurincron City 


ALABAMA, W. E. Brake, Mosite. 
CALIFORNIA Josern R. Curtis, San Francisco 
ConNECTICUT, Professor C. W. Everxst, HaMpEN. 
Fioripa, Epwarp W. Buckineuam, TALLAHASSEE. 
GrorGIA, Avexanprr A. SMets, SAVANNAH. 
« J. K. Terrt, 

ILLINOIS, Jostan B. Pryce, Cuicaco 
Marne, Rev. Catvin E. Stowe, Brunswick. 
MaryYLanp, J. Pautpine Kennepy, Ba.timore. 
MassSACHUSETTS, Miss Mary Sopnra Quincy, Quincy. 

Rey. Tuomas Tracy, NEWBURYPOR?. 

° Samvet Extor, Brook ive. 

* Zetotes Hosmer, Boston. 

. Professor H. W. Lonerettow, Camprince. 

t Professor Grorce Ticknor, Boston. 
Micnican, Col. Joun B. Graysoy,U.S.A,  Derroir. 
New-Mexico, U.S. Territory, Hon. H. Mower, U.S. Judge, Santa Fé. 


New-York, 


H. J. AnpERson, 
Wituiam B. Astor, 
Rosert BaLMANNoO, 

Mrs. BaLMANNo, 

Dr. T. Romeyn Beck, 

J. Carson Brevoort, 
Writu1am Corren Bryant, 
Wutam E. Burroy, 


New-York Crry 


“ 


Sovutrn Brookiys 
a 
ALBANY. 
Beprorp, L. | 
New-York Crry 


“ 
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STATES. 
New- Yors, 


* E. P. Curisry, 


H. M. Haygs, 


Atrrep PELL, 


C. E. Strona, 


Complimentary Testimonials. 


SUBSCRIBES’ NAMES. 
Joun CAMPBELL, 

Hon. Epwarp Cvrtis, “ 
Mrs. Epwarp Curtis, * 
Miss CuarLorre Cusnman, 5 
Lewis Gaytorp CLarx, _ 


Joun How tanp, 
Wasarneton Irvine, 
Rosert KeEtty, 
Rosert Martin, 
Rosert B. Mrytury, 
Captain E. E. Moreay, 


Joun Priest ey, 
Gerorce P. Purnam, 
H. J. Raymonp, 
T. Jerrerson Srovrt, 


Henry F. Sew tt, 
Joun Van Buren, 
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RESIDENCE. 
New-Yor«k Crry 


Cartes Avucustus Davis, ” 
Cuartes Davis, 
Anprew Foster, rs 
Madame Anira Grorer, 
Hon. Joun Greia, 

Mrs. Ricnarp K. Hareut, 
J. Prescorr Hat, . 


Manrip, Spain. 
CANANDAIGUA. 
New-York Cry. 


“ 


Sunnysipe, TARRYTown. 
New-York Crry. 


« 


" Prof. Horace Wesster, LL.D, ™ 


Onto, 
PENNSYLVANIA, 
Raope Isianp, 
Sovrn CaRo.ina, 
WIsconsin, 


It only remains to be said, that, with the 
characteristic kindness of his nature, our 
much-respected Ambassador to the Court of 
St. James’, the Honorable Abbott Lawrence, 
when we applied to him, at once consented 
to present the Testimonial in the name of 
the subscribers. With equal kindness, Mr. 
Collins transmitted it to Liverpool, freight- 
free; and Messrs. Edwards, Sanford & Com- 
pany, with the like generosity, took charge 
of the case, paid the duty, and conveyed 
it to London, charging nothing for their 
trouble. 

We are perfectly sure it is the universal 
wish, that the fair lady to whom this nation- 
al gift has been presented, may long live in 


Prosper M. Wermore, 
Ricwarp Grant Wuire, 
Natuantet Parker W111Is, 
lurner B. Wyman, 
Wituum E. Brann, 

J. Austin ALLIBonE, 
ALExaNDER Dewcan, 
Witiram Giiwore Srxms, 
Wim E. Cramer, 





CINCINNATI. 
PHILADELPHIA. 
PROVIDENCE. 
CHARLESTON. 
MILWAUEIE. 


uninterrupted health and happiness, and the 
enjoyment of her American TESTIMONIAL 
Cuair. R. B. 


Since the above was written, we have re- 
ceived a letter from Mrs. Clarke, and extract 
the following passage : 


“Well, my dear Sir, you may imagine the over- 
whelmed state of my feelings now! ! when I tell 
you that yesterday afternoon I received your. 
packet, sent through His Excellency, Abbott Law- 
rence, If I felt it difficult to express myself be- 
fore, what must now be my speechless condition, 
since I have read all those testimonials of active 
kindness? But let me tell you how it all hap- 
pened. While I was finishing the above letter to 
you, a card was brought up to me from a gentle- 
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- now entered on a general epoch of coups, 
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man who was waiting to see me,—Mr. Charles F. 
Dennet,—and with the card was your port-folio, 
with the autographs, and your own letter. I went 
down to Mr. Dennet, and found a most gentleman- 
ly, handsome young man, who very courteously 
informed me that the “Testimonial Chair” had 
arrived at Mr. Lawrence’s, and that my further 
wishes upon the disposition of the gift from Ame- 
rica were to be consulted. I assure you I felt 
perfectly overwhelmed ; the honor was so distin- 
guished, so unprecedented, I scarcely knew what 
to say or propose. Finally, Mr. Dennet most kind- 
ly and considerately agreed to call here this morn- 
ing and see my brother Alfred. This morning he 
has done so, and they are just gone together to 
Piccadilly, that my brother may be presented to 
Mr. Lawrence, and learn his wishes on the sub- 
ject, as they of course will guide mine, as to the 
mode in which I shall receive the honored gift of 
America. How shall I thank you for all the 
pains you have taken to make this presentation a 
source of multiplied pleasure to me? The auto- 
graph letters, containing such delightful tributes 
of find sympathy and encouragement from seve- 
ral of America’s most revered names; that most 
noble letter from Mr. Wesster; the proof im- 
ressions ; the lists of names and States, all so 
utifully arranged and packed, to contribute to 
my delight! And do you know what touched me 
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to the heart —it was the sentiment of your send- 
ing me that identical gold coin that had passed 
through the hands of that great man. It seemed 
hardly a piece of money—but rather some valua- 
ble medal, and token of national and individual 
kindness and esteem. I feel inclined to have it 
mounted as an ornament to a bracelet or some 
such article of wear, that I may keep it about me. 
It was a most sweet thought, your preserving that 
actual coin as a t of all the other donations, 
and a relic of the high-minded man himself. 

“ Looking at Mr. Webster's golden gift, and read- 
ing his letter and those of the other subscribers, 
who have taken such a kind interest in an unknown 
stranger, quite overpowered me; I could not read 
them through, without weeping tears of mingled 
gratification and tenderness; I was obliged to 
pause several times to regain my voice, as I read 
them to my dear Charles. 

“According to my daily custom for health’s sake, 
I yesterday went to meet my brother as he re- 
turned home to dinner; and as I passed through 
the open air in Hyde Park, with nothing but the 
cope of heaven above between America and my 
thoughts, you may believe how fervently they 
breathed gratitude and blessings towards her, and 
the warm, generous hearts, that had sent so glori- 





ous a token of sympathy and commendation to an 
unknown little Englishwoman.” 





THE CRISIS OF 


Waite, with feelings of profound regret, 
we were contemplating the overthrow of 
republican schemes in Europe, and speculat- 
ing on the probable consequences of the 
French usurpation, a printed document was 
laid before us, entitled “Eighteen Fifty-Two 
and the Presidency,” seeming to be the 
“leader” or “first article” of a free-trade 
journal, published in this city, and styled 
the Democratic Review. On a very slight 
examination of this document, it appeared 
to us, that not only the mighty kingdom of 
France, but the very little one of our free- 
trade contemporary, had suffered a coup. 
The idea suggested thereby—that we were 


material and intellectual—not only inspired 
a philosophical calm, but, by the contrast 
of great things with little ones, produced a 
gentle and mirthful surprise. Here was a 


ALLIANCES, EUROPEAN AND AMERICAN. 





genuine and original coup, “ accomplishing 


THE CENTURY. 





itself,” as the Germans say, under our very 
noses; not, indeed, upon a nation, nor 
upon any considerable number of persons, 
like the coup of Napoleon, but on a com- 
pany of innocent and unsuspecting sub- 
scribers. 

Instead of the customary changes rung 
upon “corn and cotton, cotton and corn,” 
our hitherto respectable and monotonous 
contemporary bursts upon a select circle of 
determined readers with—a figure of rhe- 
toric. Yes; our free-trade friend, after years 
of virtuous abstinence, at length indulges, on 
a New-Year’s-Day, in a trope. “A trope,” in 
the language of Cockney classics, “as ¢s a 
trope,” a prosopopeia of next year—of its 
number, nay, of its abbreviation—* of ’52.” 
This “’52,” it seems, is the “ Brutus of years,” 
and, we suppose, the Cassius of abbrevia- 
tions. 

“ Heroic Rome, with a sublime calm, waits 
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on God and ’52,” exclaims our inspired free- 
trade friend. 

“The trampled and the cheated” in gene- 
ral “ look to ’52 for redemption and redress.” 

“The unhappy German, as he bent his 
neck to his thirty tyrants, murmured to his 
sinking soul, ‘ Hope and ’52.’” 

“The French Republic,” quotha! . . . 
replies to the sneers of Europe, “Wait for 
59.” 

“We, too, Democrats of America, have 
waited for 52.” 

“He comes, this Brutus of years, [an 
ominous comparison !] to restore the will of 
the people to the rule of the United States, 
and to extinguish, under the very dome of 
the Capitol, the imperial principles of the 
modern Czesar.” 

Notwithstandiug the general obligation 
upon “ leading men” to get drunk on New- 
Year’s-Day, we are not aware that the cus- 
tom extends to “leading articles.” It is 
better to indulge temperately in figures, as 
in wine—a little, as the months pass on— 
and not to concentrate the rhetoric of a whole 
year upon a single staggering and weak- 
headed “leader.” Coup d’états have this 
coincidence with coup de tétes, that, for the 
accomplishment of either, the brain should 
be cool, the imagination under discipline. 
Neither coup détats nor coup de tétes can 
be successfully achieved by figures of speech. 
Coup de tétes, great brain-strokes, victories of 
argument and persuasion, require tact and 
steadiness. The coup de téte of our tropical 
contemporary is a general declaration or 
rather prediction of war over all the world; 
in fact, a kind of Millerite prophecy, “’52” 
being responsible. “Governments emulative 
of monarchic passions look to ’52 for redemp- 
tion and redress.” Hungary is to be set free, 
Ireland avenged, the entire world set up into 
a republican fraternity, and “ Young Demo- 
cracy” to oust their fathers and uncles in ’52. 

A parallel is then drawn between the 
Whig administration and that of the so- 
called “ French republic,” and they are found 
to be identical. “The histones of the 
French and American republics for these 
four years, up to 1st December, 1851, have 
been identical.” The French people have 
suffered from peculation, so have we; they 
have not engaged in war for the defense of 
republics, so have not we; other govern- 
ments have suffered from treachery and 
cowardice, and have not hung the foreign 





ambassadors; so have and have not we. 
“There is but one difference. We have, as 
yet, not been subjected to a coup @etat;” 
. “but for that merciful exemption 
we thank Democratic strength, not the prin- 
ciples or aspirations of the partisans of Aus- 
tria, of the friends of England, or of the 
apologists of Spain.” 

We would undertake, by the same figure 
of rhetoric, to draw a parallel between the 
writer of the above and Louis Napoleon, 
which would shock and astonish both. Both, 
for example, have noses; both are endowed 
with hands and arms; both wear breeches, 
(we suppose ;) both are considerably anxious 
about the “ Brutus of years,” responsible 
“"52.” In fact, the identity is perfect, exeept 
in the coup; the coup of Louis is a coup 
@’ état, that of our nervous contemporary is a 
coup de téte. 

We are to thank the Democratic party, it 
appears, for averting the terrible calamity of 
a coup @etat from this free and happy re- 
public. This is truly an astounding piece of 
news. Our contemporary is gone mad with 
meritorious patriotism. “Our sympathies 
have been ignored, our wishes falsified, our 
friends left to perish; our soil and right, 
even by treaty, surrendered ; our brothers 
handed over to the fusillade and the garrote ; 
and our very interests, merely of trade and 
commerce, disgracefully abandoned.” Poor 
souls! the recollections of “’54° 40/, or 
fight,’ and of the Democratic free-trade 
friendship with England, have escaped the 
memory of our agonized contemporary. 

This coup de téte of our contemporary 
against the Southern division of the Demo- 
cratic party will not raise it in the esteem of 
those aspirants for the Presidency who are 
engaged in “ making political capital” with 
the “ Democratic” growers of cotton and of 
corn. Nor is there any probability that its 
project for taking England roughly in hand, 
and for a general interference of the United 
States in the affairs of Europe, in behalf of 
republican minorities, will meet with much 
favor among those “free-trade” readers, 
whose business it is to exchange the manu- 
factures of France and Great Britain for the 
gold, the corn, and the cotton of the United 
States. 

As Whigs, we cannot, indeed, raise a single 
interested objection to the course adopted by 
our excited contemporary. The Whig party 
made war upon England in 1812. A war 
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with England is always for their interests, as 
it is the creator and patron of native indus- 
try and. of internal improvement; nor is it 
any sacrifice of interest to them, to interfere 
in behalf of Central America. It is their 
humane unwillingness to engage hastily and 
violently in war, and not their fears or their 
selfishness, that restrains them. Nor are 
they sure that a general active sympathy of 
the United States in behalf of republican 
minorities in Europe would advance at all 
the cause which they hold most dear. It 
might secure them the hatred of nations who 
now regard them with admiration and re- 
spect. 

Against a war with Great Britain, on the 
other hand, or with any foreign power de- 
pendent upon corn and cotton, the free-trade 
Democratic party have reasons cogent and 
imperative. The coup of our contemporary 
will be unpalatable, we fear, to the interested 
majority. Stronger arguments than prophe- 
cies of republican glory and prosopopeias of 
dates—arguments drawn from interest— 
must be employed by our enthusiastic free- 
trade contemporary to move the Democratic 
cotton grower and corn producer into a sus- 
pension of the trade with England, such as 
would follow, were the sentiments of our 
contemporary to prevail, in behalf of Euro- 
pean republicanism. 

By its coup de téte, our rhetorical contem- 
porary intends the sudden conversion of the 
Democratic or Free-trade party into an anti- 
British war party. We are by no means 
sanguine of its success, however desirable it 
might be for the Whigs (no responsibility 
attaching to themselves) to have a year’s 
embargo upon the commerce of France and 
Great Britain, imposed by their innocent and 
patriotic adversaries. 

The signs of the times are not, however, 
favorable to such a result. 

In the present posture of affairs, while 
the republic of Hungary is put under the 
leaden seal of despotism, and, for the time, 
made to disappear from among the nations ; 
while it is uncertain what may be the com- 
binations of European powers, toward what 
conquests they may direct their mercenary 
legions ; while the attitude even of America 
and Great Britain, though inclining toward 

eace, is not without a mixture of irritation 
and discontent; it is not probable that the 
eople of America will engage in war in 
behalf of any European nation until they 
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can attain a clear view of what is prudent 
and necessary for themselves, as well as 
for the cause of which they are at present 
the sole defenders on earth. A single grand 
error on their part might put a period, for 
all time, to the aspirations of Europe. 

The only nation with whom there is a 
strong disposition on the part of numbers to 
engage in alliance, is Great Britain, in the 
event of a combination against her of the 
European despots. 


“A political combination, on the principles of 
common repression,” says the London Times of Dec. 
12th, “between France and all the other military 
governments of the continent, from which we are 
unhappily estranged, is an event pregnant with 
evil to the influence and security of Britain. A 
second reflection of equal moment is, that when 
Louis Napoleon has accomplished his mission of 
‘tranquilizing France, two necessities will press 
upon him: to employ the energy and sewerd the 
devotion of an enormous army, and to gratify the 
natural passions of a people whom he has deprived 
of its national rights. We recommend these topics 
to the most serious consideration of the English 
nation. 

“There are no two states in the whole world, 
and never have been, so bound to one another, so 
mutually beneficial, and so able to work together, 
as the British empire and the United States. At 
present it seems impossible but that the whole 
continent of Europe should fall into the hands of 
military despots; it seems equally impossible that 
we, with our American brethren, should lose our 
enthusiasm for liberty. Here, then, are the two 
parties in the great cause that threatens to divide 
and convulse the whole world. What will be 
required of us? What attempts will be made 
on us? What crusades ought we spontane- 
ously to undertake? What assistance in any case 
are we to expect from America? For our islands 
we have no fear. Despotism is great on land, but 
impotent and craven on the sea. Wherever our ships 
can go, there we have no compeer. As on the former 
occasion referred to by Mr. Walker, we can protect 
the New World from the tyrannies of the Old. 
What then, remains to be done? Are we expected 
to land on the continent of Europe, and fight, single- 
handed, with four huge military monarchies, mus- 
tering two or three millions of armed men? What 
degree of assistance are we to expect from America, 
in marching into the centre of Europe? None, we 
should think. However, there are many things to 
be considered. A hundred years ago, what was 
Russia? A hundred years hence, what will be the 
United States? An empire with not far short of 
two hundred million souls, Should any thing 
happen to us—should we ever be exposed to un- 
merited indignity and oppression, and our services 
to Europe be forgotten, we have only to pray, 
Exoriare aliquis nostris ex ossibus ultor, and that 
the prayer will one day bring across, on occasion, 
the messengers of a state that can apply to its 
purpose the resources of a continent and two 
oceans.” 
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The Mr. Walker referred to by the Times 
is one of eight or ten Presidential candidates 
of the Free-trade party in the United States. 
His presence in England, on a public oc- 
casion in honor of the ex-governor of Hun- 
gary, gave him an opportunity of making 
large promises to the English people of aid 
from America in the event of a combination 
against her by the European powers. In 
making these promises, Mr. Walker pledges 
himself and his party to the most important 
step that could be taken by us, or by the 
people of England. No doubt there is a 
considerable portion of the Free-trade party, 
perhaps the entire Southern portion, ready 
to fulfil the promise of their astute econo- 
mist, not only as they look to England as 
their market, but in agreement with their 
leaning toward her during the slavery agi- 
tations, 

The doctrines of free trade oblige them to 
regard the wealthy classes of Great Britain 
as already bound to them in the alliance of 
interest and necessity; and the promises of 
Mr. Walker will, of course, be warmly 
seconded by the leaders and the organs of 
his party here, excepting always the “ Mad 
Tom” of the party, the Democratic Review. 
When we reflect that the modern Demo- 
cratic or Free-trade party of the Union 
depends for the argument of its existence 
on the commercial policy of England; 
and that, for the privilege of sustaining 
her manufactures, feeding her operatives, 
and purchasing the products of her industry, 
it is ready to sacrifice the commercial and 
industrial freedom of the United States, and 
make them the colonial servants instead of 
the rival and equal of the mother country ; 
we need not wonder at their eager loyalty in 
promising navies and armies for her defense. 

If, however, the Democratic party are 
ready to fulfil the promises of their econo- 
mist, it will not be necessary for them to 
send fleets and armies for the protection of 
the British monarchy; they have only to 
give the goods of England the free entry of 
our ports, and they will have done more for 
her than she would even dare to ask. 

The treasury of the United States is de- 
pendent on a tariff: it could be filled to 
overflowing by a system of direct taxation, 
a system agreeable to the party of free trade, 
and which, were the majority of their mind, 
they would readily adopt. May it not be 
possible that the policy of Mr. Walker and 








his party, for giving aid to England, is to 
have this form? It is obvious and simple; 
how can they fail to adopt it ? 

The Democratic party are either in favor 
of free trade, or they are against it. They 
are either the tributaries and powerful sup- 
porters of Great Britain, or they are not. 
If they are not “free traders,” they are 
Whigs, in their political economy, for there 
is no other recognized point of difference 
between the two parties, in that respect. 
England is neither the ally nor the enemy 
of any nation, except for prudential and 
substantial reasons; and we must say we 
rather like her for that; and if she holds 
out the hand of fellowship and favor 
to the Democratic party, it would be 
a naughty freak on their part, with no 
reason in nature for such conduct, to make 
war upon their “bread and butter,” the 
cutlery and cottons of “ poor old England.” 
And yet “there is a Nemesis in history,” 
says our exasperated “organ” on the Free- 
trade platform. “There is an avenging and 
just principle in the world, which evinces 
itself in nothing so much as in bringing 
betrayal and condign ruin upon those who 
will ally themselves with the unprincipled 
and the vicious.” Little as we are disposed 
to malign or disparage the people of Eng- 
land, as a people, or as a nation; we have 
witnessed in our own country, and have 
heard from other parts of the globe, from 
every corner of it, enough to satisfy us that 
the free-trade system, of which the present 
English ministry are the supporters, ope- 

ates every where to the injury and debase- 

ment of the human race; and debasement 
and injury must proceed in some degree 
from a congenial source. 

Our friends of the “free-trade or English 
tenets” are therefore in a position truly 
pitiable. Dissatisfied with England and 
pleased with her at the same moment, they 
abuse her with tears and imprecations, while 
they pocket the gifts she offers. It isa lover’s 
quarrel, and must be the renewal of love. 
The purse rules ; the purse is the foundation ; 
the purse will triumph. The hearts of the 
“free traders” are of too cottony a sub- 
stance to be long in anger with their great 
customer. The “foreign policy of Eng- 
land,” that policy which they abuse with 
such vivacity, seems to them an indispen- 
sable policy, since it provides a foreign mar- 
ket for cotton and for corn. 
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We agree with our contemporary of the 
“Free-trade party.” “There is a Nemesis 
in history ;” a Nemesis of ingratitude. The 
ingratitude of that party toward the nation 
that creates and vivifies it, that is its “ friend, 
philosopher and guide,” the inspirer of its 
councils, and the source of all its power, 
demands an imperious and summary visita- 
tion, and that visitation will be the parallel 
of one they have already suffered in the 
affair of Oregon. With a stentorian yell, 
they demand the evacuation of Central 
America. England laughs, and sends us 
“an order for cotton.” They ery again, and 
this time with threats and imprecations, 
“Liberty and protection for Ireland!” and 
are choked by “an order for corn.” 

The very talented violence of our respect- 
able “ Free-trade” contemporary against the 
“ foreign policy of Great Britain,” calls down, 
as we have said, “the Nemesis of ingrati- 
tude.” That “policy” provides a market in 
India for American cotton, wrought up by 
English skill; it makes lard “lively,” and 
corn “ brisk ;” it cuts down the “ odious aris- 
tocracy” of Lowell and Lawrence, and estab- 
lishes the more “respectable” and “ legiti- 
mate” one of London and Manchester. 

That “policy of the British Lord Pal- 
merston,” who, as we are assured by our 
“clever,” but rather excited contemporary, 
allied perfide Albion with a “swindler of 
the Carlton Club, and made a French Pre- 
sident out of him;” that same detested 
policy (of free trade) is the policy of Irish 
subjugation, of the conquest and oppres- 
sion of the Hindoos, of the seizure of San 
Juan de Nicaragua, of the occupation of 
the western half of Central America, of the 
breaking up of the Tehuantepec and Nicara- 
guan routes of travel, of the anti-American 
movements in Mexico, of the blockade of 
Vera Cruz, of the hundred “ interferences” 
in all the coast cities of South America, of 
the famous “assurances” of Sir H. Bulwer, 
of the seizure of Aden, and the occupation of 
the Red Sea; in brief, of almost every mea- 
sure of importance for the extension of the 
commerce of Great Britain and of the great 
empire of the Normans over all theworld. 

There is an aspect truly comic in this 
sudden rage of a Democratic organ against 
their patron and sole customer; and we 
may anticipate a “ Nemesis” for them, on the 
return of Mr. Walker, in the sudden subsi- 
dence of their wrath into a strangled mur- 
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mur. As we have heard Sir Charles Cold- 
stream remark, sadly, in the comedy of 
Ennui: “There is nothing in it;” not even 
in a Vesuvius of free-trade anti-British rage, 
Are we to anticipate from this extraor- 
dinary and astounding movement of our 
contemporary, a defection from the ranks of 
Free-trade, and a conversion of the Northern 
Democracy to the American policy of Pro- 
tection and Non-intervention? We think 
not. The “sacrifice” of corn and cotton 
would be too great. Keenly as we may 
sympathize with our patriotic “ Free-trade” 
friend—drawn one way by its principles, 
and another by its party; its “ principles,” 
in this unhappy situation, degenerating into 
rage, under the whip of a “ Nemesis,” ready 
to scourge its back into the path of cotton 
and of corn—keenly as we suffer in its be- 
half, we may be permitted to draw from its 
sufferings and our own a moral lesson to 
“young America;” a lesson humbly but 
humorously conveyed in the adage of “a 
sow’s ear;” out of which material, say the 
wise, “a silk purse” can by no art or in- 
genuity be contrived. Silk purses out of 
corn and cotton are indeed more feasible; 
but the new invention of these in a linsey- 
wolsey of Whig principles and Free-trade 
virulence, is like to share the fate of Paine’s 
gas and the last invented perpetual motion. 
The question of alliance with Great Britain 
is, indeed, a grave one for the Whigs, how- 
ever kindly and eagerly the prospect of a 
free-trade bargain may be looked forward to 
by the Democrats. The affinities of the 
Whig party with England resemble, in other 
respects, those of the Democrats. The 
American people, Whig and Democratic, de- 
sire the prosperity of the people of England, 
and are grieved and wounded by every 
calamity that falls upon them. Though they 
differ in many respects from their brethren in 
Great Britain, and more especially in regard 
to their foreign policy ; although the commer- 
cial relation of the two countries is a strenu- 
ous rivalry for the commerce of the world ; 
though there is a party in America hostile 
to that policy of aggression in which the 
people of England have too long indulged 
their present ministry ; although, in a word, 
there are causes of serious irritation between 
ourselves and the Foreign Office of the British 
empire, we cannot, and we never shall, re- 
gard ourselves as the enemies of the people 
of the British isles. Race for race—English 
? 
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Irish, Scotch—they are of one blood with 
us. They are and will continue to be our 
friends and brothers, even though their 
overnment may sometimes mislead them, 
and introduce war between the two nations. 
May the good God avert the catastrophe ! 
The close and entangling, though tacit, al- 
liance which now exists between the free- 
traders of Great Britain and their subservient 
friends in America, is honestly and firmly 
disavowed by the Whig party, North and 
South. We are ready to admit that that 
party have failed of their duty, and have not 
enforced their principles with the requisite 
vigor. The blame of negligence must fall, 
in part, upon thgjr leaders, but chiefly upon 
themselves ; for"in this country the people 
are responsible. 

The interested leaning of the Free-trade 
party, on the other hand, toward the policy 
of the British Foreign Office, will of necessity 
create a considerable anxiety in England for 
the results of the coming Presidential elec- 
tion. The ascension of the Whigs to power, 
by a clear and powerful majority in their 
favor, would be a terrible blow to the policy 
of the present Cabinet of England. With the 
principles of non-intervention, and of protec- 
tion to our home industry, made the basis of 
legislation, and supported by astrong majority 
in Congress, the attitude of the United States 
toward Great Britain would be a jealous and 
a guarded one. It would become neces- 
sary for our government to assert the liber- 
ties, not only of its own, but of neighbor 
states; the corn and cotton of America 
would be consumed at home, and serve no 
longer to swell the manufacture and debase 
the foreign policy of Great Britain. If the 
unwieldy and ill-balanced industrial system 
of England has compelled her to violate the 
laws of nations, to despise treaties, and to 
seize upon the capes and merchant fortresses 
of every continent; making the sustenance of 
her operatives depend on the impoverish- 
ment of all other nations ; introducing every 
where turmoil, war, and confusion, in order 
that the ports of all the world may be kept 
open to the cottons of the South, converted 
by her skill; it is the crime of Democracy 
in America to suffer this, by indulging her 
in the fallacies of free trade. Nay, it is not 
England, but, first of all, the Southern Demo- 
crat, and through him the Northern free- 
trader, self-styled Democrat, who makes and 
has made this world-wide mischief. 
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We are, therefore, constrained to differ 
with our irascible contemporary in regard 
to the policy of parties in America, and ven- 
ture to assert with perfect confidence that the 
first movement toward a British alliance, 
should such a thing be made, will come 
from the party of which it wishes to be, but 
is not, the representative. It is impossible 
to advocate free trade and hostility to Eng- 
land in the same breath. We have ourselves 
repeatedly urged upon our own government 
the necessity of a more jealous regard for the 
proceedings of the British Foreign Office. 
We know that if the people of England were 
aware of the irritation and hostility excited 
by the proceedings of their government in 
Central America, they would administer a 
severe reprimand to it for its violation of 
the friendship of the two countries, 

Free traders will never interfere in these 
matters, though our irritable contemporary 
scream itself hoarse. It is the Devil’s adage, 
“great cry and little wool ;” shearing hogs 
and “ whole ones” with a vengeance. The 
practical doctrines of the party it is now mis- 
representing with such a brass-trumpet sound 
are purely and strictly Palmerstonian, or, if 
it please, “ British.” It is bound to close 
with Great Britain, should aid be asked from 
it by that power. If the Cossack avalanche 
bursts upon the head of England, her fore- 
most friends would be those who look to her 
for a market. 

In regard to the other nations of the Euro- 
pean continent, it is vehemently insisted by 
our contemporary that we ought to lay aside 
our reserve, and enter into their system, 
throwing our influence, of course, into the 
republican scale, and regarding as our allies 
the republican minorities of France, Italy, 
and Germany. 

Alliances of this kind would of necessity 
provoke the intensest hostility, and confirm 
and strengthen the bonds of fellowship and 
mutuality among the despotic powers. 
Whether they would issue in the glorious 
victory or the total ruin of European repub- 
licanism, is a question of the utmost gravity 
and difficulty. 

Few nations, more especially the frugal 
and industrious, are ready to engage in 
alliances or in wars of mere opinion. Allli- 
ance is a species of partnership, in which 
a common benefit is looked for in a com- 
mon cause. To be durable and profitable, 
there must be a good to be attained, or 
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a danger to be avoided, or both, to which 
the copartnership is necessary. If the peo- 
ple of America ally themselves, they will do 
so because they believe that a solid benefit 
is to arise to themselves. Superior in com- 
mercial and military resources to every other 
nation, and well defended by their situation, 
they will not look for aid if their territories 
are invaded. Their military alliances, if 
they make them, will be to give, and not to 
receive protection. Their maritime cities 
will not be “ cannonaded and laid in ashes” 
without a hundred-fold vengeance upon the 
invader. While they need no protection at 
home, they are equally able to protect their 
commerce and their proper interests abroad ; 
with an augmented navy, and the vigilance 
naturally excited by the desire of gaiu and 
the pride of commercial superiority, they are 
able and ready to make themselves respected 
by all the world, without alliances, and by 
their own enterprise and courage. 

If the people of the United States become 
the ally of any nation, it must be to render 
that nation some profitable and essential aid. 
But even in the transactions of individuals, 
aid is given for the advantage also of him 
who gives it; and though individuals may 
sometimes sacrifice themselves for the good 
of others, it is not possible for nations to 
do so. 

While the European governments remain 
despotic, tacit alliance with these republican 
minorities will be equivalent to a general 
scheme for the destruction of constitutional 
government in every part of the world. 
That we may have a clearer comprehension 
of the nature of such a scheme, let us cast 
our eyes over all Europe, and observe the 
structure of its governmental systems, but 
more especially of that of France, a power for 
the past four years rejoicing in the name of 
a republic, and by some esteemed worthy to 
be ranked, as such, the equal and destined 
ally of the 

United States. 

The movement of the centre of imperial 
or military authority in Europe, since the 
epoch of the Czsars, has been northward 
and eastward by steps, from Rome to St. 
Petersburg. 

During the decadence of Rome, the seat of 
empire moved eastward to the space of di- 
vision between Asiatic and European civil- 
ization. At successive epochs it has rested 
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again in eastern Europe, on the Danube; 
and lastly at St. Petersburg. 

The intermediary empires of Charlemagne 
and of Napoleon have made France their 
centre, but by the shortness of their pe- 
riods we are taught, that they owed their 
existence rather to the genius of a single 
conqueror, than to the balance and gravity 
of the general system. 

The prevalent error in political calcu- 
lations is in estimating, not the forces that 
naturally and permanently sway and sub- 
jugate a people, but the transient policy and 
efforts of superior genius, acting in oppo- 
sition to those forces. We say that a 
certiin government will b@j me imperial, 
because the educated talent of the few has 
determined that it shall; we find ourselves 
in error; the form of an empire is indeed 
attempted, but the people soon fall away, as 
if the laws of gravity were opposed to them. 

Nor is legitimacy itself the secret of im- 
perialism. It may bind a family, a nation, 
or even a race, but imperialism is funda- 
mentally elective, and does not recognize it. 
Blood and prejudice give way to motives of 
greater value. Legitimacy prevails more in 
the decline of royalty and empire than in 
its rise; as in the decline of Rome, the de- 
cline of feudalism, and later, in the decline 
of monarchy. It is, then, a symptom of 
weakness in royalty. 

The movement of the Imperial Centre in 
Europe is not regulated by legitimacy, nor 
by the efforts of single conquerors, sub- 
verting the usual order of events. We must 
seek other causes ; in physical culture and 
discipline ; arming hordes of barbarians with 
the weapons and the tactics of the highest 
civilization ; as were armed the Roman mer- 
cenary legion, the free troops of Wallenstein, 
and the army of the Czar; in the perfect 
union of servility and devotion to the im- 
perial head, forming the political faith of a 
warlike people, numerous enough to be 
the guard of an imperial throne; as are 
at all times the central people of the em- 
pire; the necessity felt in every member of 
a system of monarchic and despotic states 
for an arbitrary head, by whom all dif- 
ferences shall be observed and suppressed ; 
the necessity of combination among govern- 
ments, no one of which is powerful enough 
to sustain itself alone against extensive 
rebellions. In the balance of these mo- 
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stition of the lower orders, we find the 
motive-powers of the empire, almost with- 
out reference to legitimacy, or to the genius 
of great commanders, 

Thus, in no case can we anticipate for 
France the consent of Europe to her assump- 
tion of the imperial power, notwithstanding 
her military resources and her physical civil- 
ization. The devotion of her people is fickle, 
their opinions subject to impulse. Their 
policy is transient, and suffers sudden change ; 
they are individually ambitious, and they 
rather admire and fear, than revere or abase 
themselves before the head that rules them. 

The remote situation, and the isolated and 
peculiar policy of England, with the alloy of re- 
publicanism in the genius of her laws, makes 
her even less apt than France to be the seat 
of empire. She has under€aken to control 
the commerce of all nations, rather than to 
conquer and subjugate. Her conquests in- 
dicate her policy; they are made for com- 
merce, and commonly limited, as they are 
shaped, by its necessities. 

The penetration of the free or western 
spirit into all parts of Germany in modern 
times, the poverty and disorganization of the 
Italian states, have compelled the aristocracy 
of Europe to allow a new Imperial Centre to 
form itself on their northern border. It 
could not rest in Prussia, in Poland, or in 
Hungary, because of the insubordination 
and the too great intelligence of the 
masses. Russia alone could give the ex- 
ample and exercise the rights of empire: 
with a people but one remove, in principle, 
from slavery, worshipping autocraty, and 
ignorant of the rights and honors of indi- 
vidual freedom, or even of a government by 
laws, she was able to receive it ; while the ne- 
cessities and dangers of the lesser monar- 
chies compelled them tacitly to elect the 
Czar their emperor. 

Of all the nations of the European conti- 
nent, France has been the least dependent on 
and least ready to acknowledge the empire. 
Her vast armies, her bravery, and maritime 
and commercial resources make it usually 
unnecessary for her government to seek the 
countenance, or even to cultivate the favor 
of an Imperial Centre. Unable to hold 
empire or permanent conquest, through the 
volatility of her statesmen, she is also inca- 
pable of subjugation, through their courage 
and pride, Since the days of Charlemagne, 
and earlier, she has centralized more than 
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organized herself; fixing the idea of mon- 
archy in the mind of the people; gradually 
suppressing the intermediate orders; then, 
by revolution, the guillotine, and exile, cut- 
ting away almost the entire rank of aris- 
tocracy, and weakening- irretrievably the 
principle of legitimacy, while the habit of 
acquiescence in political affairs remained 
fixed almost as at first in the mind of the 
country population. 

It issaid that in certain departments of the 
interior, the country people voted for the 
present Napoleon, supposing him to be his 
uncle, such was their ignorance, such the 
fixedness of the imperial idea, without re- 
gard either to legitimacy or to republicanism. 

Whatever may be the form of gov- 
ernment adopted by the French, it is ma- 
tured in Paris, established by a sudden 
movement of the people, or in some in- 
stances by the army, and imposed upon the 
masses of the interior without consultation 
with them. Paris is the sovereign of France. 
Paris organizes the army, appoints all im- 
portant officers, and is the source and sanc- 
tion of all government in France, whether 
she adopt a republican or a monarchical form 
of power. 

The opinion of the masses in France is 
thus amused and occupied with the move- 
ments and revolutions of the Centre, and 
not with their own affairs: an oecupation 
incompatible with civic republicanism, the 
ground of that species of organization being 
in the pride of the citizen, who must look 
upon the government as the mere agent of 
his interest and opinion, and not in any 
sense as a source of law, or as possessing 
the least authority or merit in itself. If 
France were divided into many sovereign- 
ties, as in feudal times, and these sove- 
reignties represented as peers in a house of 
assembly, authority might remain in the 
people of the provinces: but the repre- 
sentative assemblies who meet at Paris, in 
the name of the people, represent not an 
organized nation, but a turbulent, unsettled, 
and self-despising population; that portion 
only who are elected under the pressure of 
patronage and Parisian authority having a 
consistency of will, and that will devoted to 
the executive at Paris, whatever be its name. 
Whilst the entire military, financial, and 
appointing power of the nation centres in 
Paris, the faction ruling at Paris must have 
its irresistible counterpart in the provinces, 
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very significantly called “ departments,” their 
boundaries having been drawn as they are 
for the purpose of breaking up the ancient 
provincial feeling, and reducing the entire 
people to dependence upon the dominant 
faction of Paris. 

This mechanical division of the people 
into disjointed portions, each placed in arbi- 
trary connection with the Centre, and repre- 
sented in the Assembly, not as an indepen- 
dent sovereignty, but as a portion of the 
population, with only a numerical value, 
the elections of each fragment or depart- 
ment under the immediate control of officials 
appointed by the central power; eighty-six 
departments, averaging a population of much 
less than half a million each, not one of 
them able of itself to make an organized 
resistance, as a state or people, to the op- 
pression of the Centre; represented by no 
Senate, and governed in detail by prefects, 
appointed by, and obedient to, the central 
power; the arrondissements and the com- 
munes into which these helpless fragments 
are again subdivided, governed, the first by 
a sub-prefect, and the latter by a mayor, 
also appointed by the Centre, forming a 
body of 86 governors, 363 under-govern- 
ors, and 37,187 mayors, the entire hono- 
rary government of the nation at the ab- 
solute disposal of the Centre ; it appears that 
with such a system, France will never be- 
come republican, but must inevitably and 
always fall back into despotism. 

Moreover, of her 35 millions, nearly 19 
millions, more than half, are the small pro- 
prietors, of whom nine tenths do not re- 
alize an income of more than $100 a year; 
such being the consequences of the law 
which sets aside wills, and compels an equal 
division of property among heirs, both male 
and female. Two thirds of the entire po- 
pulation, including the proprietors, are en- 
gaged in agriculture in the small way; the 
manufacturing towns, on the other hand, 
crowded with impoverished operatives; in- 
ternal commerce limited, for the most part, 
to intercourse between the town and coun- 
try people of an arrondissement; educa- 
tion regulated by the central power; the 
press under the same regulation; popular 
meetings and political societies broken up 
by the prefects, under the orders of the 
Centre; no possibility of organization left, 
except by secret societies, which are crimi- 
nal in the eye of the Centre; arms given to 
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or taken from the people as it may please 
the Centre ; no volunteer militia, except that 
which is under the control of the Centre. 

France neither is nor has ever been a re- 
public: she has chosen, for popular effect, to 
call her central government at one time re- 
publican, at another monarchic, at another 
imperial, dictatorial, provisional: the name 
is immaterial; the swbstance is always a 
despotism, elective or not. 

The delusion of universal suffrage in a 
lower population, composed of thirty mil- 
lions of very poor persons, under the 
divided and subdivided control of some three 


hundred thousand agents of the Centre, be 


that Centre what it may, should not weigh 
with us for an instant. These myriads of 
agents may and must press down with a 
tyrannizing fore® upon these millions of 
small proprietors, rooted to the soil by their 


| poverty, and restricted to such political in- 


formation as it may please the Centre and 
its agents to afford them. To talk of redress 
by the courts is idle for them, these also 
being, in a degree, the creatures of the Cen- 
tre. The suffrage of the people of France 
is, in great part, the suffrage of the Centre, 
voting itself into a dictatorship. 

The faree of an Assembly of more than 
nine hundred persons representing a popu- 
lation without fixed opinions or ascertained 
political rights ; a population not individually 
man for man, republican, but advised, as 
a stroke of policy, to name the persons who 
should exercise arbitrary power over them, 
was sustained, with much gravity and dig- 
nity, by French statesmen. Louis Napoleon 
has dropped the curtain and put an end to 
the farce, not by seizing, but by using 
merely the actual power intrusted to him. 
Representatives returned under his dicta- 
tion, be they in two houses or in one, will 
be, in all probability, a reflection of the dic- 
tator: himself multiplied by himself. Let 
them be what they may, they represent 
nothing ; their constituencies having no very 
defined or distinguishable interests, no polit- 
ical knowledge or experience, and, above all, 
no inherent sovereignty, either of state or of 
citizen. If these representatives are sent to 
Paris to establish a republic, they go there 
on a fool’s errand; for the vast majority of 
them have no notion of a republic; or if they 
had, they know their constituencies have not, 
and they will consequently erect any paper 
system that is most convenient, leaving all 
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the power as before in the army and its 
chiefs, who govern as Paris pleases, 

To the people of the United States, it is 
a question of small importance what form 
of government may be erected at Paris for 
the oppression of the people. The inhe- 
rency of public and private freedom, of state 
rights and of individual sovereignty, is un- 
known, or at least not practically known in 
France. Let government, then, take what 
name or form it pleases ; as long as the power 
of the nation is centralized at Paris, and the 
attention of the citizen fixed, not upon his 
own absolute rights and power, as the crea- 
tor of the state, but on a choice of despots, 
we reissert, it is immaterial to us what 
may be the name or figure of the Parisian 
despotism. In no case will it stand before 
the world, like the United States, as a de- 
fender and asserter of the sovereignty of 
citizens and of States. It is a power with- 
out principles, and therefore with no sym- 
pathies except those of despotism. The 
people of France have indeed a sympathy 
with all great and good men, whose deeds 
they celebrate, and whose love for the peo- 
ple excites in them an equal love; but the 
majority of that gallant and accomplished 
nation have not yet attained man for man, 
that stern individualism which is the prin- 
ciple and safeguard of a republic. A nation 
of which each separate portion is not able 
to defend itself against the aggressions of 
the central power, and in which all combina- 
tion of the oppressed is made impossible by 
the very structure of the state, cannot, with- 
out an entire and radical change of institu- 
tions, be other than adespotism. We excite 
revolutions in vain, if they are only to eject 
one faction and instate another. Socialism, 
(so called,) republicanism, imperialism, and 
legitimacy, may take their turns; it is des- 
potism in many masks. Under each and 
all, the citizen out of Paris is nothing, and 
the province is nothing; the faction in Paris 
every thing. 

Until the people of the provinces estab- 
lish independent governments, and regulate 
their own domestic affairs, according to the 
sovereignty of the citizen, on the basis of 
inherent right, we need not concern our- 
selves much with France as a republic. 
The reign of Louis XIV. was despotic; 
the reign of terror was still more despotic. 
Napoleon, within the Consulate, constructed 


was despotic, and Louis Philippe thought 
himself secure in a despotism of bribery. 
The Provisional Government exercised des- 
potic power; its successor, Louis Napoleon, 
is dictator of France. She has never once 
been a republic, not even for an hour ; and 
she is apparently less confident than ever in 
her own ability to become so. 

If the present dictator maintains his po- 
sition—and the prospect is fair for him—he 
has not only Paris and the departments to 
keep in awe and to employ, but he has the am- 
bition of the army to satisfy with successful 
wars. <A portion of the grand army of four 
hundred thousand men, created by the repub- 
lican fears of the Provisional Government, 
will, of course, find occupation in maintaining 
the authority of the despot at home. Another 
portion may be amused at Rome. A vast 
surplus remains, for whom it will be requisite 
to create a serious and brilliant war. It was 
the necessity of Napoleon, of Charlemagne, 
and of Louis XIV., to maintain a succession 
of such wars: it is perhaps the common ne- 
cessity of a Gallic, as it was of a Roman 
despotism, to do this. 

We learn that the usurpation of Louis 
Napoleon has called out the congratulations 
of Austria and Russia; and it is even as- 
serted, and may well be believed, that the 
movement was expected and secretly aided 
by those powers, and doubtless by the lesser 
states of Europe as well. If the policy of 
Louis Napoleon, or of his faction, were now 
to employ the grand army of France against 
Russia, Austria, or Prussia, or against any 
of the lesser monarchies forming an integral 
part of the European system, he would not 
be aided, abetted, and congratulated, as he 
has been, by them. On the contrary, he 
enters into that system as a member of it; 
and he carries over the arms and power of 
France to their side. The play of war in 
Africa can be regarded only as a gymnastic 
preparation for attempts of greater name. 

As the republicanism of Switzerland has 
never been a dangerous contagion for sur- 
rounding states, it may be thought best to 
leave her open as a vent, or as a field of ob- 
servation upon the movements of conspira- 
tors. It is an affair of evil fortune to make 
war on Switzerland, and it may be thought 
best to exercise there only a corrupting 
diplomacy. 

There remains then but one enterprise by 
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can be profoundly interested and excited, 
and that is, to give a check to England in 
her career of conquest and maritime empire. 

For the moneyed classes it is necessary to 
open new sources of industry, in commerce 
and manufacture. Germany, from the Bal- 
tic to the Gulf of Venice, is agitating a pro- 
tective policy against what they are pleased 
to term the commercial robberies of Great 
Britain; that is to say, against her free 
trade and manufacture, and against the di- 
plomacy by which she forces all nations to 
receive her goods, to the ruin of their own 
industry. About one half the entire exports 
of Great Britain and Ireland are into coun- 
tries strictly European. They are in value 
equal perhaps to about one hundred and 
twenty-five millions of dollars. Italy, Rus- 
sia, Germany, Portugal, and Holland and 
Belgium, receive the greater part. It is a 
necessity for Great Britain to export and 
sell, and within a few years past it has be- 
come equally necessary for her to receive food 
in exchange for what she sells ; but it is by no 
means an equal necessity for those countries 
to receive the cloth and iron work of Great 
Britain. By combination on a vigilant pro- 
tective system, they can exclude her manu- 


factures, and supply themselves and their | 


dependencies. Germany is becoming fast 


independent in her manufactures. France | 


is already so, or would quickly become so 
with a slight encouragement. 

A customs union on a strong protective 
basis, among the four military despotisms of 
Europe and their dependencies, directed 
against British manufactures, would conse- 
quently inflict incalculable injury upon Great 
Britain, and comparatively little upon the 
people of Europe, who would then be sup- 
plied by France and Germany, manufactur- 
ing countries, with what they have usually 
received from England. Such a union is 
already proposed. 

Every movement of the Dictator, or, as, it 
is said, he is about to call himself, the “ Re- 
gent of the Republic,” will be in combination 
with the Austrian, Prussian, and Russian des- 
potisms, during such time as the aid and 
support of these powers may be necessary to 
himself, and their alliance popular with the 
army. The customs league, consequently, 
will meet his approbation and support. 

The Frankfort Diet have sent a special re- 
monstrance, in which the other great powers 
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Britain to political exiles. In this movement 
Napoleon the Second is deeply interested, 
London being the rendezvous of his most 
dangerous enemies. 

Here then are two blows meditated by 
the united despots of Europe against the 
political independence and the commercial 
predominance of Great Britain. 

The Foreign Office of Great Britain have 
interfered already in the new movement of 
the Continent, by demanding an explanation 
of the coup d@’état. England, consequently, 
manifests an interest opposed to the proba- 
ble consequences of the coup d’état, Her 
“free-trade press,” moreover, condemns, and 
even execrates the movements on the Con- 
tinent. 

Great Britain holding this attitude of 
incipient hostility toward the Continental 
powers, and they on their side menacing her 
with the destruction of her commerce, and 
protesting against her entertainment of po- 
litical exiles; the constitutional and repub- 
lican parties extinct, or without leaders, in 
Austria, in Prussia, and in France; a gene- 
ral movement having been adopted by 
these governments, to favor the example 
set by Austria, and followed by France, of 
dispensing with parliamentary rule, and, 
in general, with representation and consti- 
tution in every shape; it becomes neces- 
sary for Great Britain to establish, if pos- 
| sible, a new and extraordinary “balance of 
| power,” namely, that of constitutional and 
| legal government, in every shape against 
| absolutism ; that is to say, it is necessary for 
| her to adopt the Hungarian and American 
| doctrine of non-intervention, a doctrine to 
|which she has been hitherto opposed in 
| theory as well as in practice. By demand- 
‘ing an explanation from Louis Napoleon, 
'she has broken new ground, and declared 
her opposition in form. 

The movements of German Europe against 
England must be chiefly of a statical char- 
acter; those of France of necessity dynami- 
eal: the interest of Germany being that of a 
manufacturing, and those of France of a 
military rival. 

The policy of the French autocrat toward 
the people whom he controls, is clearly in- 
dicated by the projects in which he has been 
for three years engaged. According to the 
representation of Montalembert, he ought 
not to be regarded as an adventurer, but as 
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jected an immense system of railroads cen- 
tring in Paris, which are to empty into a 
circular road, investing the city within the 
walls. By this system, the loyalty of the 
provinces and of the legions can be concen- 
trated in twenty-four hours at Paris for the 
suppression of any dangerous rebellion. The 
government, as a principal owner, will have 
the absolute control of these roads. The 
decree for this project was issued with Na- 
poleonic rapidity soon after the coup d'état, 
and serves to occupy and amuse the finan- 
ciers and the bourgeoisie. Floating funds, 
that would otherwise assist in the organiza- 
tion of conspiracies, will be sunk in railroad 
shares, and a vast body of discontented ow- 
vriers employed under the surveillance and 
patronage of the autocrat. By this measure 
the government also creates a new conserva- 
tive body of stockholders dependent upon its 
will. 

We can understand from this hint that it 
will be a part of the system of the French 
autocrat to occupy the people with industrial 
projects. By his past administration, he has 
already secured for himself the favor of the 
Church. During the three years of his Presi- 
dency, he has reinstated the Pope, and pro- 
tected him with an army against the Italian 
Republicans. He has reinstated the Church 
as the instructor of youth, an institution to 
which she owes her existence. He has re- 
stored the Church “to all its Councils, its 
Synod, and its plenitude of dignity.” 

He has given to it the Pantheon, the 
temple of the genius of France; a delicate 
souvenir, which signifies that the exciters of 
revolution shall no longer be revered in 
France. 

By the coup @état of December 2d, he 
has “ put to flight,” says Montalembert, “ the 
whole of the Revolutionists, the whole of the 
Socialists, and the whole of the bandits of 
France and Europe.” 

He has given the army and public author- 
ity “its revenge,” (revanche, by the massa- 
cre of the Boulevards and of the rue des 
Italiens,) we are told by the same Christian 
and Catholic statesman, for the disgrace of 
February, 1848. 

He is a prince who has rendered great 
service to Catholicism, says the Church, and 
to move against him would be to instate the 
Red Republic and Socialism, with all its 
horrors. 

“ He will be elected,” said Montalembert ; 
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and the remarkable inference was drawn by 
this truly French authority, that the people 
ought, for that reason, to vote for him. 

The recent election of this Catholic despot 
by wniversal suffrage, is the moral fulerum 
or point d’appuz of his government. For its 
sanction, he has the army. 

Every commune in France, under the di- 
rection of a mayor, appointed by the Dicta- 
tor himself, will choose an elector. These 
electors, to the number of thirty-six thousand, 
will send in their votes for the representa- 
tives of arrondissements. There are to be 
five hundred representatives chosen in this 
manner, under the immediate influence of 
the Dictator and his agents. 

Out of the five hundred representatives, 
elected by his friends and servants, or at 
least under their immediate influence, the 
Dictator, it is said, is to select two hundred 
and fifty, to compose a Legislative Assembly, 
which will be of necessity subservient to his 
will. 

In case this farcical Assembly shall three 
times in succession refuse him the annual 
appropriation, he promises to retire from 
office. 

The Assembly is to deliberate upon laws, 
but will have neither the initiative nor the 
veto of them. Its sittings will be for six 
months. 

In the duties of his office he is to be as- 
sisted by a Council of State, which will con- 
stitute the mainspring of the government, 
but which will have no executive authority, 
nor a veto. 

The organization of the army is already 
Napoleonic, and the appointment of the mar- 
shals now in progress. 

A senate of eighty persons; thirty-nine 
appointed by the Councils-General of the 
departments, and forty-one by the Dictator, 
is to complete the thin disguise of despot- 
ism. 

The two representative bodies will serve, 
while they last, to maintain a faint appear- 
ance of popular forms, but the general struc- 
ture of the government is otherwise extreme- 
ly simple and efficient. It is a kind of 
“clearing of the decks for action.” Every 
thing obstructive is knocked aw’y. that the 
arm of the Executive may has a clear 
sweep for oppression and for war. It is a 
government organized for a people who can- 
not shape one for themselves, and whieh has 
thrown aside, for an indefinite period of time, 
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all consideration for abstract rights, and all 
ideas of a republic; a nation that has now 
to make choice of internal or external war, 
of civil rebellion, or of foreign enterprise ; 
since it must either suffer under and contend 
against an army necessary to the mainte- 
nance of its government, or must occupy 
that army to gratify its ambition. We may 
consequently regard the French nation as, 
for the present, employed in military affairs ; 
as a member of the European or Cossack 
Empire. The prediction of Napoleon is ac- 
complished. 

After the view which we have taken of 
the internal and external relations of France, 
it will not be suggested, even by the most 
unthinking, that she is at present in a con- 
dition to offer or accept an alliance with 
America. Her enormous agricultural re- 
sources remove her from the possibility of 
dependence upon us. We can form no na- 


tural or profitable connection with a nation | 
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whose commercial interests are antagonistic 
to our own, and whose spirit of government 
is a disgrace and detriment to all republics, 
and, indeed, to all constitutional rule. We 
must wait for another revolution in France, 
and that, too, a revolution more extraordi- 
nary than has ever been as yet, before we 
enter with her into an alliance of principle. 
As she is, let us accept the lesson which she 
gives; for she has at length taught the 
world that suffrage is not liberty; that the 
republic must exist in the hearts of the people, 
and, more than that, in their mind and na- 
ture, before it can appear in their votes: 
that a nation without the will or the capa- 
city of self-government—that is to say, a na- 
tion in which the people, man for man, are 
not equal to public affairs, jealous of superi- 
ority, and hating every shape of interference 
and oppression—can never go beyond the 
name, cannot attain even to the form of a 
republic. 





THE MODERN 


However strange it may sound to divide 
into two parts what many deny we possess, 
we deliberately write the Modern American 
Drama, to distinguish it from those na- 
tional pieces so prevalent some few years 
ago. 

We conceive that much vagueness exists 
in the public mind as to what constitutes a 
national drama: many accept the limited 
definition, which excludes all subjects drawn 
from a foreign source: in this point of view 
universality is at once negatived, and the 
drama merely becomes the history of a 
nation flattered and falsified, or at all events 
condensed, colored, and emphasized: this 
definition substitutes a practical romance for 
what should be the picture of life, without 
reference to any particular locality. The 
human heart, with all its lofty and cosmo- 
politan aspirations, is limited to the cordon 
sanataire of a parish ; 


“The soul ’s uneasy, and confined at home ;” 


the far-searching intellect is put into the 
village stocks ; the philanthropist has to nar- 


AMERICAN DRAMA. 


row his sympathy to his own parish; the 
glorious gift of charity is a mere legal poor’s 
| rate; and Olympian Jove, by this bigotry, is 
| dethroned to make way for the beadle. If 
(the universal can be narrowed into the 
national, what is to prohibit the latter from 
becoming the parochial? Goldsmith’s sar- 
casm upon Burke, 


“Who” [he said] “ narrowed his mind, 
And to party gave up what was meant for mankind,” 
becomes complimentary, and conveys a pa- 
triotic idea, instead of a factious one. The 
motto of the great dramatist is, 


Homo sum, et nihil me alienum puto. 


Measured, however, by the other rule, the 
Drama is but a very “little bit of man in- 


fore, (in our opinion,) does not depend upon 
our writer’s choosing American subjects, but 
in the excellence of their treatment of the sub- 
ject itself. Judged by the former standard, 
how few of Shakspeare’s plays are national ! 
his comedies are limited to the Merry Wives 
| of Windsor, and his tragedies to his histories. 








deed,” scarcely a finger. Our Drama, there- 
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The greatest triumphs of his genius are 
excluded from the English Drama by this 
absurd definition. Hamlet belongs to Den- 
mark; Timon of Athens to Greece; Troilus 
and Cressida to Troy; Othello, Romeo and 
Juliet, Merchant of Venice, and a host of 
others, are part and parcel of the Italian stage ; 
for a mere glance will show how few of his 
subjects are national. In our own times the 
rule holds good ; Bulwer, Knowles, Talfourd, 
Browning, Horne, Stephens, and Heraud, 
avail themselves of the history of the hu- 
man heart, without thinking of geography, 
which is more useful to the hack-driver 
than the poet. Faith and morals may de- 
pend somewhat upon latitude and longi- 
tude; but poetry, which has man for its 
subject, claims him wherever she finds him. 
Indeed, it may be taken as proof of want of 
genius, when an author confines himself to 
his own nation and times; this is evident 
in the plays of Jerrold, Bell, Marston, and 
Boursicault, which are very flimsy things. 
This class are rather reporters than poets; 
mere observers, not creators; and their 
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mained untouched, not because the absolute 
majority are of the original English stock, 
but because they are, more than any other, a 
constituent part of the population ; this will 
account for our identity remaining untouched. 
We are improved, not changed; a new 
edition, “amended and corrected,” certainly, 
by a superior commentator, but not another 
work; a fuller, grander, deeper develop- 
ment ‘of England. We have thrown aside 
the formula, and purified our creed. We 
have outgrown the superstitions of the old 
religion ; our genius moves no longer in the 
ancient fetters of the feudal past; in a word, 
we are free! 

When Columbus discovered America, he 
found also the world for human progress ; 
he chose the battle-field of peace, whose 
victory was the happiness of man. 

Freed from the ent: ingling alliances of 
neighboring powers, and the disturbing in- 
fluences of old associations, the strongest, 
healthiest, noblest-hearted child of a great 
name, settled in a new land. Our republic 
dates earlier than from the Declaration of 





works consist of conventional dialogues, 
turning more upon manners than man. 
Boker’s Calaynos belongs as truly to the 
American mind, and is as genuine a spe- 


cimen of our Drama, as the witchcraft of | 
Mathews, although the scene of one is laid | 


in Spain, and the other in Salem. 

This brings us at once to the conside- 
ration of the cynical complaint we occa- 
sionally hear, “that we have no national 
literature ;” forgetting that to a certain ex- 
tent we have no distinctive existence as a| 
people ; the constituent parts of all that con- 
stitutes nationality, or rather the elements | 
of them, being identical with those of Eng- 
land. We are the brighter noon of her 
dawning day; a young giant endowed with 
her idiosyncrasy; we possess her memory, 
and every faculty that is used in either 
political or literary thought; in sitting down 
to write, we think in English; our judges 


decide on English principles; our moral and | 


religious prejudices have their root on the 


other side the Atlantic; we inherit her his- | 


tory, manners, and customs, modified cer- 
tainly by locality and circumstances. Not- 
withstanding the vast interfusion of foreign 
blood, it has never dethroned the pre- 


dominant idea; had it done that, it would | 


have changed our language. Language is 
the symbol of sovereignty ; this has re-| 


Independence. It was born the day our 
forefathers landed on these shores. The 
| Mayflower was the modern Ark, rescuing 
‘from the de luge of despotism the founders 
of a new order of things. The first blow of 
the axe that felled the first tree of the forests 
of Massachusetts, commenced the homestead 
of Freedom. 

The hereditary leprosy of the feudal age 
was outgrown to a great extent, our re- 
| lations with the mother country becoming 
_@ convenience on our part, and a sy mpathy 
on hers: possibly there was more of habit in 
it than either necessity or reflection. Although 
| we were weaned from a churlish breast, es- 
| tablished in our own home, we remained a 
| part of the same family. We are conse- 
_ quently precluded, by our very origin, from 
the possession of a distinct or original litera- 
| ture, which is, like ourselves, a continuation 
‘of England; and until a current of foreign 
blood is poured into our veins sufficiently 
‘large to change our language, it must of 
necessity remain so. Our feelings and opin- 
ions will progress, but our spirit will be 
intact: this occurs in individuals constantly. 
Paul the persecutor, and St. Paul the apostle, 
|were the same man; yet no two men 
ever were more unlike at different periods 
bree this one: the miraculous conversion 
| changed alone his faith, which led to a 
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different conduct on that one question. 
It left his intellect untouched; the same 
method of using it, the same vehement na- 
ture, the old habits, tastes, and knowledge. 
Memory, that continuity of thought, was 
unimpaired ; identity, which is the coherence 
of man, can only be touched at the expense 
of reason itself. Death and insanity are its 
only operators. The foundation of the fu- 
ture is the past; and what is true of a man 
is true of a nation, for the simple reason, as 
Wordsworth writes, 


“ Have we not all of us ene human heart ?” 
And the greatest of poets says, 


“One touch of Vature makes the whole world kin !” 


In like manner, although our external policy 
became independent at the Revolution, our 
nature was substantially untouched. Ame- 
ricans pored over history with the same 
feelings as they did before, when they were 
nominally colonists. Washington, Jefferson, 
Franklin, even Old Hickory himself, as well 
as their present descendants, never read the 
wars of York and Lancaster with the same 
emotions as either a Frenchman, a German, 
or a Pole; and this will be the case with 
our descendants, to the last “syllable of re- 
corded time.” 
As the poet says, 


“ Our blood was first the cause; since then, our 
tongue.” 


Indeed, what blood is to the body, language 
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Imagination and Science are essentially 
contrasts; their history is far as the poles 
assunder. Science advances day by day. 
Every fresh experiment is a step gained, 
Science is a priest whose book is nature ; 
Poetry is one whose Bible is man. Science, 
through her inspired handmaid, Accident, 
works problems blindly, and points out un- 
wittingly the most wonderful discoveries ; 
but the human heart keeps its secrets to it- 
self, deep hidden in its darkest recesses, and 
the poet and philosopher have to drag them 
painfully to light: Nature, on the other hand, 
rejoices in her full development ; “she wears 
her heart upon her sleeve,” and, as Coleridge 
observes, “never does betray the heart that 
loves her.” Her laboratory is every where, 
and ever open. The boiling of water gives 
birth to the steam-engine, which, as Kos- 
suth says, “makes distance obsolete.” The 
flying of a child’s kite in a storm suggests 
the electric telegraph—that wonderful inven- 
tion, which gives a nervous system to the 
globe,and makes a whispering gallery of the 
world. The ascent of smoke points out the 
navigation of air; while hydrostatics, like 
Venus, rises from her bath. A floating log 
suggests the boat, and the motion of a fish’s 
tail adds the rudder. Accident drew the 
first portrait, by throwing a profile on the 
wall; a piece of flint falling into a fire mixes 
with some sand, and we have glass: in a 
word, the greatest of philosophers and bene- 
factors has been that well-abused doer of so 
much damage, Accident. Science* is a re- 


is to the mind: language may be called | gister of the commonplace of Nature, the 
the sap; and we may as reasonably expect | simple acts of her daily life. When men 
oranges and lemons to grow upon an apple | discover, they only note down some particu- 
tree, simply because it is transplanted from | lar process; when they fancy they invent, 
England to Spain: at the same time, graft- | they merely imitate her actions; they make 
ing and transplanting may improve its fruit, | practical for their own use, what she has per- 
endowing it with a superior bloom, size, and | formed since creation. Physical science con- 
flavor; but it will bear apples only as long | sequently advances every day, because fresh 


as it grows. 
Having noticed briefly a Jeremiad we 


| 
| 
| 


| 


observations are made incessantly. Human 
scrutiny is ever fixed upon the phenomena 


frequently hear sung over our Drama, we of Nature, which never pauses, for a mo- 
shall glance at, also briefly, another, some- | ment’s cessation would unhinge the universe. 
times chanted. over the slowness of our men- | Creation is her daily work, or rather her 
tal progress generally, especially with refer- | unconscious growth—the pulsations of her 


ence to the more imaginative part, modern 
literature. To prove this “dreadful and re- 


| 


mighty heart. As children stand around 
the studio of some great artist, watching 


markable fact,” our undervaluers bring forth, | awe-struck his labors, even so philosophers 
as an unanswerable witness, Science herself. | gaze reverently upon the gigantic opera- 


There is, however, we venture to say, no 
analogy between them, and her evidence is, 
consequently, thrown away. 


| 





* Science is the diary of Nature— Commonplace 
Book of Nature. 
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tions of the Creator, as little able to fathom 
His secret as the boys are to master the skill 
of the other. 

Thus, while science marches forward every | 
hour, in the regions of pure intellect man 
makes no progress. Our greatest modern 
philosophers do not surpass, even if they 
equal, Plato or Aristotle ; our moralists 
are not beyond Socrates and Epictetus; 
Euclid in still our master in geometry ; 
in poetry, Homer, Pindar, Horace, Aischy- 
lus, and Anacreon remain unrivaled; Ju- 
venal reigns the Jove of satirists; Lucre- 
tius and Epicurus are great in infidel- 
ity, considered by many a modern vice; 
Tacitus and Thucydides are the chiefest of 
historians, while Quintus Curtius, Sueto- 
nius, Cornelius Nepos, and Plutarch, excel 
as biographers. In military glory, Hannibal, 
Alexander, Scipio, Caesar, and Marius, are 
yet the “ thunderbolts of war.” 

In pure intellect, therefore, man will most 
probably remain stationary to the end of the 
chapter; his progress being confined to 
morals, science, and system. 

Every year diffuses education among the 
masses; we have not, perhaps, so many 
millionaires of knowledge, but intellectual 
wealth is more equally distributed. The 
human race is growing more and more re- 
publican every day; knowledge, like power, 
is becoming common property; no longer 
hoarded in the groves of Academus, the 
caves of Pythagoras, the cloisters or the 
palace, it is now all-pervading, like the air. 
Men must and will have it, or perish in ob- 
taining it. This will account for the fact, 
that it is in the Drama alone that the mo- 
derns have gained upon the ancients, and 
this merely in the scientific part, construc- 
tion. Compare the Greek stage with the 
modern, and the stride is immense; but, we 
repeat, only in the more mechanical part, 
the stage carpentry. We question if our 
modern poets knew more of the human heart 
than Euripides, Sophocles, Menander, Aris- 
tophanes, Terence and Plautus. We exclude 
Shakspeare from this comparison, as he is 
rather an exception than a rule; otherwise, 
in pure intellect, our dramatists have not 
advanced. Great allowance must likewise 
be made for the changing manners of the 
times ; even in Shakspeare’s day, the pa- 
tience of an audience was almost antedilu- 
vian. What spectators, but an audience of 








Methuselahs, could afford to sit out tragedies 








as long as Hamlet, with its four thousand 
five hundred lines? Now the orthodox 
length of a play is thirteen hundred, and it 
requires almost a murder in every scene to 
make it endurable at that. In the days of 
Elizabeth, the dramatist was the instructor, 
as well as the amuser; and his works, how- 
ever prolix, came upon the parched souls of 
the people, as rain upon a thirsty soil; now 
every thing is intensed. Electric telegraphs 
have made the human soul impatient; we 
demand sensation, not instruction; stimu- 
lant, not food; excitement, not repose. We 
brace our system by over-doses of passion ; 
to borrow an illustration from Lamb, “ like 
the tailor, we rest ourselves by standing /” 

But while science is thus enabled to show 
a glorious train of triumphs in every depart- 
ment, and proudly display its volume, where 
it has inscribed some daily achievement, with 
its Horatian motto of 


“ Nulla dies sine linea,” 


the pure intellect has its consolation in its 
more enduring nature; for even in this world 
of matter, the spiritual triumphs over the 
physical, memory becoming the Pantheon 
of even the materialist. The greatest 
achievements of the sculptor, the painter, 
the architect, perish surely, though imper- 
ceptibly: shred by shred, and tint by tint, 
the cartoons of Raphael and the glowing 
colorings of Rubens are fading ; the pyramids 
are silently passing into dust, like the for- 
gotten hands of those who fashioned them ; 
the Apollo Belvidere, the Laocoon, and the 
Venus de Medicis are decaying beneath the 
touch of Time, as though they were merely 
a harder mortal flesh ; even mountains crum- 
ble, and rivers dry up; but the song of 
Pindar is as fresh and glowing as when it 
first left his lips, and stirs the soul of man as 
deeply now as then. The poet’s voice has 
all the force of its first utterance, and it is 
alone in his verse that the names of heroes, 
sculptors, painters, and architects survive. 
The poet’s song is a type of immortality, 
the symbol of the soul that uttered it. 

But we must hasten from this general 
glance at the history of poetry, and confine 
ourselves to the more immediate subject of 
our own drama. 

At the risk of being considered national, 
we openly avow that we regard the position 
we have gained, whether in the arts and 
sciences, comprehending painting, poetry, 
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sculpture, and mechanics, even taking all in 
their widest range, as one of which the most 
dispassionate judge has ample reason to be 
proud. 

The nature of our present inquiry of course 
confines us to merely one branch, but no 
candid mind need fear applying the severest 
test to all; indeed, considering the many 
difficulties thrown into the way of our 
authors, their comparative progress is greater 
than that of any other nation. When it is 
remembered that they have to encounter the 
competition of laborers who work gratuitous- 
ly—we mean the British authors who are 
impressed and kidnapped by our present in- 
famous practice of literary piracy, which con- 
verts our mental commerce into a vast system 
of legalized smuggling, driving the native 
artisan out of the field, or else making him a 


_ mere literary beggar, dependent upon the pre- 


carious alms of a publisher—we marvel they 
have accomplished so much. What would 
become of our commerce and manufactures, 
if a band of smugglers and pirates inundated 
the market with the proceeds of plundered 
foreign stores, the prime cost of which was 
merely the iniquity of the robber, and the 
life-blood of the rightful possessor ? 

The present system deprives our authors 
of the greatest incentive to intellectual exer- 
tion; the battle is to be fought, forsooth, 
against the most desperate odds, and yet 
the palm of victory—the prize for which all 
fight—is to be withheld: scorn, if we fail ; 
neglect, if we triumph. Genius requires 
sunshine for its development more than any 
other human faculty. What vacuum is to 
physical life, neglect is to the mind. Genius 
cannot breathe in silence, indifference, and 
obscurity. “ Poetry,” as Coleridge well said, 
“is its own exceeding great reward ;” for it 
gets most certainly no other in this far-famed 
land of liberty. 

When these circumstances are taken into 
account, we repeat, the wonder is that we 
have done so much and so well. The last 
few years have produced as dramatists, Wil- 
lis, Boker, Mathews, Pray, Ware, and Mrs. 
Mowatt, all of whom have written successful 
acting plays, some of a very high merit. 
Had there been “a clear stage,” the list 
must necessarily have been far more brilliant. 
It is also another of the enemy’s tactics to 
appeal to this apparent poverty of literary 
triumphs, and adduce it as a proof of our 
mental inferiority, thus justifying their own 
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conduct in perpetuating the evil, by with- 
holding the encouragement necessary to 
remedy it. Another class adopts the hollow 
cant of saying, that we have no time to 
waste upon poetry and literary pursuits; 
we must build our towns, grow our cotton, 
extend our territories, construct our railways, 
and sail our ships. Pray, do not the English 
perform these necessary works? Are they 
an idle people? They have colonies in every 
quarter of the globe, and yet they have the 
first literature in the world! Their marine, 
commerce, manufactures, and mines are ad- 
mirably managed, their ships well attended, 
they do more work than any other nation, 
and yet they cheerfully devote a quota to 
the encouragement of their intellect; and a 
close observation compels us to declare that 
the prosperity and prestige of that nation 
depend more upon her intellectual triumphs 
than her physical force: her battles have 
been gained as much by Shakspeare, Milton, 
Bacon, and Locke, as by her brute sinews 
and her glittering bayonets! 

We do not, however, in this particular, 
blame either managers or publishers. It is 
not natural to pay large sums for what they 
can obtain a bountiful supply of from Eng- 
land for twenty-five cents. Managers and 
publishers are merely tradesmen; one keep- 
ing his theatre, and the other his “Temple 
of Knowledge” open for the express purpose 
of making money ; their motto is the same 
as that of the peddler or free-trader, “To 
buy in the cheapest, and sell in the dearest 
market.” 

The real culprits are the Nation, indi- 
rectly, and the Legislature, direct/y, who 
refise to throw the protecting mantle of 
law over the highest order of work. It is a 
gross anomaly, that the noblest, most in- 
telligent and disinterested class of laborers 
should be left without any security for their 
property, as though they were outlaws! 
This is the worst kind of Socialism. This 
subject is, however, one of too great mag- 
nitude to be dismissed in a few words; we 
shall therefore consider it more fully in a 
future number, merely remarking that the 
wrong done to the native author is the 
least of the evils inflicted by such a mon- 
strous system of injustice. We entirely leave 
out of view the rights of British writers. 
We think, however, we perceive a growing 
disposition in the public mind to rectify 
this singular injustice, which has become 
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the more glaring, since, by a recent treaty 
between England and France, a copyright 
has been recognized even for the protection | 
of original works against translators. Surely | 
this ought to shame our Congress into an 
act of tardy justice, for, to a certain extent, | 
a translator acquires a kind of half title to | 
the work he transfers from a foreign lan- 
guage into his own. It implies labor, and 
enables the mass who are ignorant of the | 
original to become acquainted with pro- 
ductions otherwise sealed to them. To re- 
turn to the drama: 

Poets, more especially dramatists, are 
almost invariably deficient in application: 
this proceeds from their very temperament, 
in the first instance, and from habit after- 

yards; however natural, it should be man- 
fully combated. Milton well knew that he 
who aspired to fame must “scorn delights, 
and live laborious days.” 

Genius without labor is but an idle capi- 
tal, a mine without a shaft or miners. The | 
first thought of Apollo may be the best, but | 
its revised expression is better still, being of | 
necessity more artistic; revision cannot spoil, 
it may improve; the poet, in his moment of | 
composition, is in an excited state. Inspi- | 
ration, creation, impulse, and excitement, are 
in nature nearly synonymous; they are cer- 





tainly all poetical states of mind. Cole-| 
ridge was a remarkable instance of me-| 


chanical indolence ; we suspect that even his | 
mental activity has been overrated; there | 
was more subtle restlessness than vigor or 
steadiness about him; he abominated the | 
mere mechanical act of writing down his | 
conceptions ; doubtless, the tedious elabora- | 
tion of recording every word checks that 
flowing impulse and swing of verse which | 
many confound with poetical thought itself: | 
it is what Horne Tooke called “ putting up a) 
turnpike at every step.” Among the inven- | 
tions of the future, we must not despair of a | 
machine which, like the electric telegraph, | 
can be worked direct by the brain. This | 
was one of Coleridge’s wishes, which drew 
from Lamb the remark, that “if all was 
written that Coleridge talked, writing-paper | 
would indeed become scarce and dear.” 

The mention of Lamb’s name reminds us | 
of an anecdote, which, though not very 
piquant for him, yet, as we are not aware | 
it has ever been printed, may as well be | 
handed over to our readers. 

At a party one night at Highgate, where | 
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Irving was present, a gentleman entered 
into controversy with that great preacher 
and unassuming man, maintaining the su- 
periority of the Mohammedan religion over 
the Christian with considerable irreverence 
and pertinacity. When he had finished, 
Lamb approached the theoretical Turk, and, 


| making a formal salaam, very much in the 
fashion of Neafie, gravely inquired after his 


harem, and begged the loan of his turban, 
as his grandmother was in want of one. 

Poets are too easily satisfied with their 
first crude, rough drafts; pleased them- 
selves, and understanding what they mean, 
they are under the delusion that they have 
perfected their intention; but perfection is 
of slow growth. Literary works do not 
start, “armed at all points, exactly cap-a- 
pie,” like Minerva from the brain of Jove. 
A fine thought, like a beautiful woman, re- 
quires some time and attention in dressing, 
to show her charms to the utmost advan- 
tage. ‘Taste and labor are as necessary as 
symmetry of form. 

In a drama this is more indispensable 
than in any other production. It demands 
also a combination of faculties, which renders 
a play the highest effort of genius. We are 
also inclined to believe that a tine comedy, such 
as the Merry Wives of Windsor, Twelfth 
Night, Much Ado about Nothing, and Le 
Tartuffe, requires more intellect and know- 
ledge of human nature than a tragedy : in the 
latter, the momentum of tragic passion and the 
physical force of the denowement, lend a cer- 
tain artificial or adventitious progress to the 
drama; it moves from the stimulant of a 
startling occurrence. The audience are not 
so critical with a serious as a comic play: 
it is easier to move tears than mirth; the 
eyes are weaker than the diaphragm: the 
force of an event, with the baldest deserip- 
tion, will carry the pathetic feelings along, 
but the judgment is of a colder nature. 
Tragic speeches can be thrown off, currente 
calamo, but wit is the effect of study and 
incessant polish. Even jeux d’esprit and 
extempore remarks require long coaxing. 
Moore says, in a letter to Byron, “that he 


has been toiling for three weeks at the fag 


end of an impromptu.” 

If it be true that a drama is life, and life 
a drama, the greatest charm is naturalness ; 
but even here this is subject to a considera- 
ble modification. Heraud, who was an ad- 
mirable critic, though he never could write 
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an effective play himself, declared that a 
drama is a certain event artistically present- 
ed; lopping off all episodes, however much 
they may explain, and illustrating the catas- 
trophe, which ought to approach gradually ; 
neither pausing, nor jumping to a conclusion, 
The dramatis persone ought to have a natu- 
ral dependence upon the chief actor, who 
should not, however, monopolize the interest ; 
heshould merely be the central figure round 
which the more prominent ones are to re- 
volve during the action, and to be grouped 
at the finale. As in a picture, much must 
depend upon the light and shade; a due 
distribution being indispensable to the tout 
ensemble. When the coloring is too sombre, 
as in the Gamester, the Revenge, and others 
of that class, they only please gloomy or dis- 
eased tastes, and consequently fail as dramas; 
not having fulfilled their aim and object, 
they are mere monotonous groans, “long 
drawn out.” Like the epic, a play should 
have a beginning, middle, and end, which 
seems naturally to divide it into three acts, 
notwithstanding the traditional custom of 
five. Bulwer defends the latter by dividing 
a drama thus: first, the introduction; se- 
condly, the effervescence ; thirdly, the zenith ; 
fourthly, pause and preparation for the ten- 
dency; and, lastly, the catastrophe. This, 
however, is more arbitrary than the other, 
which seems to be the most natural. 

Some critics consider a drama as a syllo- 
gism in action ; consisting of a major, minor, 
and inference ; the denowement being the de- 
monstration. Othello, by this rule-of-three, 
would be stated somewhat thus: Given an 
ill-assorted runaway marriage; the wife be- 
ing weak, and the husband jealous and cre- 
dulous, to work out its arithmetical result 
with a false friend as the multiplier. The 
quotient undoubtedly is murder! By this 
rule, Shakspeare might become a drama‘ic 
Cocker, and his study strengthen the arith- 
metical powers of our young merchants, jus- 
tiying Pope’s line— 


“Lisping in numbers, for the numbers came.” 
After the construction of the plot, the 


dialogue is the most important, being the 
intellectual gladiatorship of the parties con- 
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cerned ; the characters, of course, being in- 
cluded in the plot. It resembles two skilful 
fencers, each trying for a “palpable hit,” and 
not two butchers hacking at each other al- 
ternately. The perfection of a dramatic style 
may be defined as a lucid terseness; passion 
speaking in natural epigrams, without anti- 
thesis; suiting the action to the word, by 
way of illustration, but never becoming tau- 
tological by saying and doing the same 
thing. Action and language are equally in- 
telligible to an audience; this is the grand 
distinction between a poem and a drama; 
the latter of which is a ballet set to words 
instead of music ; indeed, a skilful manager 
can at once tell if a play will be effective on 
the stage, by rehearsing it in his “mind’s 
eye” as a ballet. The question is not, How 
does such a tragedy read? but, How will it 
dance? Not, Will it ¢al& well? but, Will it 
walk well? Farley, the cleverest of modern 
pantomimists, said, every good acting play 
was, per necessitatem, a good ballet, instanc- 
ing Othello. According to this theory, what 
the skeleton is to the human frame, action is 
to the drama; passion being the muscles, 
and language the flesh, symmetry being 
analogous to the plot. 

Browning, in a letter to the writer, says: 
“A drama is a certain history, rounded to a 
point, which is the catastrophe. As an epic 
is the emphasis of narration, a drama is the 
emphasis of action ; words are, therefore, to 
a certain extent, almost a necessary evil. 
Nothing should be done by speaking what 
can be conveyed by looks or by action; the 
dialogue should explain and assist, not re- 
tard, nor yet unnecessarily accompany ; 
words should never lead or be substituted. 
The chief excellence is unexpectedness; thus 
distinguishing it from melodrama and panto- 
mime, which is founded upon surprises and 
improbabilities ; one deals in the contingen- 
cies and probabilities of life, the latter in the 
remotest possibilities.” 

Having thus stated what we conceive a 
drama to be, we shall devote in our next 
an article to a brief review of the principal 
writers who have endeavored to uphold this 
department of the literature of their country, 
commencing with Mr. Willis, as one of the 
earliest of the present class. 
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OUR GENERAL REVIEW. 


AN ABSTRACT AND BRIEF 


France.—The usurpation of Louis Napoleon has 
been completely successful. The provinces are 
quiet, Parie is humble, and France once more 
breathes freely, after her customary blood-letting. 
Upwards of two thousand Frenchmen, it is — 
posed, have been killed in the capital and through- 
out the country in the execution of the President's 
coup détat. Every thing is perfectly tranquil. 
Even stocks are looking up, whether from direct 
operations of government to produce that effect, 
or from renewed confidence in the stability of 
Louis Napoleon’s power, it is difficult to say. The 
only uneasy man in the country is the President 
himself, who lives in hourly dread of assassination. 
He will be used to it by the time he has made as 
many escapes as his predecessor, Louis Philippe, 
who for many a year afforded good target-practice 
for his loving subjects, and died in his bed at last. 
It is stated that a conspiracy has already been dis- 
covered to assassinate the President, and that 
numerous arrests have been made in consequence. 
He is attended in public by a strong escort of dra- 
goons, with sedhad pistols in their hands. 





Much unnecessary cruelty was practised in car- 
rying out this measure. The Boulevards, on the | 
day of its accomplishment, were, as usual, crowded 


with citizens—men, women, and children, on the | 
favorite promenade of the Parisians—when the | 
troops commenced firing upon them, at first, with 
such regularity, that the more distant spectators 
supposed it to be areview. But the flying crowds, 
the shattered windows, the slain and wounded fall- 
ing around them, the brutal and, it is so said, half- 
intoxicated soldiery, told the old story that the 
same scenes so often have told before. The few 
barricades that were erected were soon carried by 
the troops ; the few members of the Assembly 
that rallied the citizens to resistance were soon shot | 
down or taken prisoners ; the leading men of the | 
nation were already in close detention, and the 
great French republic disappeared, to make room 
for the glories of a new empire. The farce of an 
election was then gone through with, to give Louis 
Napoleon a legal right to the presidency for ten 
years, At the places where the people registered 
their votes, guards of soldiers were placed, and 
sentries stationed at the doors of the voting-rooms. 
Government officials presided over the ballot- 
boxes. The tickets were a simple yes for Louis 
Napoleon, or no,—no opposition candidate being 
allowed. The votes were then counted by the 
government agents, who, of course, remedied all 
mistakes or deficiencies. The results of this pro- 
ceeding are announced by the government as being 
upwards of 7,000,000 for Louis Napoleon, against 
600,000 in the negative. 
All the accounts received abroad concerning the | 
usurpation have hitherto been partial and unsatis- 
factory ; for in the outset the telegraphic lines were 
stopped, except in the service of the government, | 
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and the post-office was thoroughly watched, and 
all letters opened. The press was completely 
muzzled, and still remains subject to a severe cen- 
sorship. Many of the leading editors were arrested, 
though since discharged from custody. 

The Minister of Marine has given orders to pre- 
pare several ships for sea, and to keep them in 
readiness to remove political offenders to Algeria 
or Cayenne. 

The President has received the felicitations of 
all the Courts of the North on his successful exer- 
tions in the cause of law and order. A splendid 
carriage and four magnificent horses have been 
presented to him by the Emperor of Austria, and 
the Czar has sent one of his aides-de-camp to com- 
pliment the President on his exploit, and to pre- 
sent him with the grand cordon of the order of St. 
Andrew, which is the first order in the Russian 
empire. The King of Naples is said to be nearly 
beside himself with joy. 

The ultra party among the Catholics espouse the 
cause of the dictator. Montalembert and the 
Bishop of Chartres have both publicly declared in 
his favor, while the liberal Archbishop of Paris 
denounces the new régime. 

An American writer (Dr. Bushnell) summed up 
with admirable brevity the peculiar advantages of 
our own form of government, when he said that, 
“were the President of the United States to at- 
tempt military usurpation, we would send a con- 
stable after him.” Louis Napoleon has, in a manner 
equally concise, practically epitomized the weak- 
ness of the French republican constitution, by 
taking the nation itself into custody. He demands 
his own reélection by the unbiased vote of France, 
while he holds a pistol to the head of each elector. 
“Your suffrage or your life,” says this modern Dick 
Turpin; and the Frenchman gives the worthless 
vote, and saves his life for the hour when a coup 
de pistolet will follow - the coup état, 

From this, the world concludes that constitu- 
tions are the merest of forms, empty and futile, 
except so far as they are represented in the hearts 
and brains of the people that build them ; and that 
the omnipotence of the law in the breast of the 
American citizen would sustain American hberty, 
let the form be never so faulty, while the slavish 
French nature would contaminate the freest and 
most divinely perfect of political institutions. 

And the world may be right, as it often is; or 
it may be wrong, as it sometimes has been found 
to be. 

For, let the American citizen be harassed by a 
periodical state-spasm, swamping the country in 
blood, beating down trade, credit, labor, ceasing 
only from the exhaustion of the nation, and com- 
mencing with the renewal of strength, and we can 
answer for him that the charms of absolutism will 
find more favor in his eyes than he now fancies. 
The American is remarkably alive to the claims 
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which the liberties of future ages have upon him, 
and proud of the splendid destinies of his country. 
But his enthusiasm requires no especial sacrifice of 
his personal interests or comfort, otherwise he 
might be heard saying with the Frenchman, “After 
us, the deluge.” 

But still the croakers may be right after all, 
when they tell us that the weakness and instability, 
the want of depth, and grave steady purpose, the 
mixed ferocity and childishness of the Gaul, are 
the real and only serious obstacles to his emanci- 
pation. It may be that human nature and French 
nature are two, and that the feverish Gallic blood 
finds its natural temperature at boiling-heat. 
Nevertheless let us hope for the best, and look for 
a less gloomy solution of this fearful riddle. 

Never before have the dangers of centralization, 
the element of French republicanism, been so 
clearly manifested as in the late coup d'état by 
Louis Napoleon. In all previous violent seizures 
or tyrannical abuse by individuals of the revolu- 
tionary governments, this inherent defect has been 
hazed over, or completely concealed by circum- 
stances incidental to the times, and not to the 

rinciple of free institutions. Under Danton, 
bespierre, and Marat, the nation was wreaking 
the vengeance due to centuries of aristocratic con- 
tumely, and the sanguinary brotherhood were the 
furies let loose by the people upon the heads of 
the privileged classes. In the succeeding transition 
state, dictatorial power seemed necessary to re- 
press the internal agitation consequent upon such 
terrible scenes of anarchy ; and finally, when Napo- 
leon quietly assumed the purple, the threatening 
aspect of the allied kings justified him before the 
people. But the usurpation of Louis Napoleon was 
effected without even the shadow of a pretext. 
Whatever dangers were gathering in the depths 
of society, its surface was as calm as a summer 
sea, The citizens heard the platoon-firing on the 
Boulevards, and thought it a holiday review, until 
the iron shower came hurtling among them, to 
convince them of their folly in changing King Log 
for King Stork. This was the thunder in a clear 
sky ; and let France heed the omen. Never, since the 
Preetorians made a football of the Roman crown, 
or the Janissaries bowstringed stubborn Grand 
Signors, has centralization been brought to such 
perfection. 

Lest our readers may not make allowance for 
the difficulties which beset unfortunate French- 
men in their search for freedom, and to check us 
from pharisaically thanking God that we are not 
such as these men, let us imagine the whole of the 
vast army of office-holders within the United 
States—not only those already holding authority 
from the general government, but the state offi- 
cials, the county officers, the township, village, and 
country neighborhood authorities—all to receive 
their appointments from the executive, and upon 
whose favor or disfavor their daily bread conse- 
a depends. Let us imagine a thoroughly 

isciplined standing army waiting at the beck of 
this dread Power of the Centre, while the bugbear 
of Socialism, Communism, Red Republicanism, 
stands, as the Scylla of this Charybdis, to frighten 
the timid, hold in check the selfish, and perplex 
good men and true patriots. Do we not see that 
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the liberties of the citizen are but a straw in the 
way of this gigantic machinery, and that to wield 
this highly artificial system requires will more 
than thought ; and to seize it, less genius than 
audacity? As it now is in the United States, 
every petty local election is an organized nucleus 
of opposition to an ambitious Executive ; and every 
official so elected is a faithful guardian of the 
fold which cherishes him, instead of being its 
secret enemy, as in the case of the French central 
system. 

Similar to the successful experiment of Louis 
Napoleon, was the brilliant but unsuccessful con- 
spiracy of Malet, which, with no more genius than 
would be required for a well-conceived burglary, 
but with an immortal courage, nearly wrenched 
the sceptre from the sinewy hold of the Emperor 
Napoleon. When Bonaparte was contending in 
Russia against his first reverses, a prisoner of state, 
named Malet, an obscureebut daring man, with 
only two accomplices, one a prisoner like himself, 
and the other the corporal on guard at the place 
of detention, formed the project of overturning the 
imperial dynasty. The means were a fabricated 
story of the death of the Emperor, and a forged 
decree of the Senate creating General Malet gov- 
ernor of Paris, and establishing a provisional gov- 
ernment; also forged orders on the treasury, of 
various amounts. With these, and dressed in the 
uniform of general of brigade, Malet presented 
himself at the house of the colonel of one of the 
regiments in Paris, announced to him that the 
Emperor had been killed before Moscow, and that 
he himself had been appointed by the Senate Gov- 
ernor of Paris; at the same time presenting to the 
colonel, Soulier, an uppointment from the Senate 
of general of brigade, and a treasury order for 
100,000 francs. The colonel, deceived or won, 
gave in to the snare, and led the way to the bar- 
racks, Here Malet assumed command, assembled 
the troops, read the announcement of the Emperor's 
death and the decree of the Senate, and finally 
marched, before daybreak, with a strong body of 
troops, to the prison of La Force, where were con- 
fined two republican generals, Lahorie and Guidal. 
With these Malet divided the command of the 
troops. One column marched te the residence of 
Savary, the minister of police, who was surprised 
in bed, and carried in safety to the very prison 
from which his captor had just escaped. The sec- 
ond detachment made prisoner of the prefect of 
> and deposited him likewise in the prison of 

a Force. Soulier, the colonel, took possession of 
the Hotel de Ville, while Malet occupied the Place 
Vendome. He dispatched from here forged orders, 
similar to those which had deceived Soulier, to the 
colonels of different regiments, and gained thereby, 
without the slightest resistance, possession of the 
bank and of the barriers of Paris, which were 
closed to prevent messengers being sent from the 
city to the country for assistance. The prefect of 
the department of the Seine was likewise com- 
pletely caught in the snare, and fell into the train 
of the resolute Malet. The Governor of Paris, on 
showing suspicion, and hesitating to obey the direc- 
tions given him, was shot down, and left for dead. 
Nothing now was wanting to complete success but 
possession of the office of the états-major, the 
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head-quarters of military authority in Paris. Here | tion than any monarchin Europe. The circular he 
the same tactics were employed as with the other | addressed to the European Courts concerning the 
officers, and the adjutant-general, Doucet, so far | political persecutions of the Neapolitan Nero, and 
obeyed the orders given him as to send for the | the cold shoulder turned by them to his earnest 
minister of war, Laborde, whom he had been or- | representations, placed Great Britain before the 
dered to arrest. This functionary was about yield- | world as the sole defender in Europe of civil and 


ing to his arrest, when the inspector-general of | 
police, who had had the charge of Malet in his | 

lace of detention, and who was entirely ignorant | 
of what had occurred, accidentally entered the door. | 
He recognized the escaped prisoner, arrested him; | 
the soldiers were informed of the deceit practised | 
on them, and told the Emperor was not dead, the | 
minister of police was released, and by nine o'clock 
in the morning this extraordinary conspiracy was | 
defeated, when within a few moments of its success- 
ful accomplishment. “But for the accident,” says 
Savary, “which caused the arrest of the minister | 
of war to fail, Malet, in a few moments, would have | 
been master of almost every thing; and in a country 
so much influenced by the contagion of example, 
there is no saying where his success would have 
stopped. He would have had possession of the 
treasury, then extremely rich, the post-office, the 
telegraph, and the command of the hundred cohorts 
of the National Guards of Paris.” 

In this singular conspiracy aimed at the power 
of the Emperor, we see many remarkable resem- | 
blances to that in which his nephew has established | 
his own. The ease with which the tremendous | 

wer of astanding army was grasped and directed | 

y a single bold hand, the seizure of some of the | 
high functionaries of government in their beds, and | 
the intimidation of others, the soulless, mechanical | 
working of the state machinery, Paris secured, | 
and France in chains behind it, and we see that 
in either case the principle of centralization was 
the enormous lever by which a few daring spirits 
pried a kingdom from its foundations. 











Enetanp.—The unexpected retirement from of- 
fice of Lord Palmerston, the Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, by removing one of the main props of Lord 
John Russell's ministry, renders probable the 
speedy dissolution of the whole Cabinet. The im- 
mediate cause of Lord Palmerston’s exclusion 
would seem to have been an irreconcilable differ- 
ence of opinion with regard to the ae policy 
of the government. The rest of the Cabinet ear- 
nestly desired a cordial understanding with the 
courts of Central and Northern Europe, and re- 
gretted the convulsion which had taken place in 
France, which transferred that people from a con- 
stitutional government to military absolutism. 
Lord Palmerston, on the other hand, had embit- 
tered the despotic Courts by his downright and 
manly interference in their shameful sytem of mili- 
tary terrorism. Witness his answer to the Kossuth 
delegation, which drew out the remonstrances of 
the Russian and Austrian Cabinets. It was Pal- 
merstou, too, that saved Kossuth from an Austrian 
gibbet, for the backing up of England was the only | 
thing that enabled Turkey to stand out against the 
haughty demands of the Czar. His rebuke, also, 
of the infernal cruelties of the King of Naples, by 
means of the Gladstone exposures, was worthy of 
a man who, by forty years of political service in 


| gious liberty. 





the English government, occupied a higher posi- 


political freedom. 

But how can we reconcile this active espousal 
of constitutionalism and the eternal rights of man 
with the unbounded approbation and admiration 
which Lord Palmerston notoriously expressed for 
the successful coup d'état which Lonihileted the 
liberties of France ? 

The two facts are not altogether irreconcilable, 
if we consider them from the stand-point of Eng- 
land’s well-founded jealousy of Russia, and her 


panes with regard to the question of European 


valance of power, once the holy of holies to Euro- 
pean despots, now—such changes does time bring— 
the last hope of free institutions in the Old World. 
Of the five great powers of Europe, it is evident that 
Prussia and Austria become day by day more in- 
volved in the toils of Russian diplomacy, and more 
overawed by the military strength of their colos- 
sal neighbor. France is fast becoming the natural 
ally of Great Britain, to check this wicked coali- 
tion. But France, to be available, must possess a 
strong government ; must be either a well-cemented 
constitutional monarchy or republic, or a strong 
military autocracy. It is during her frequent 
changes, while she lies helpless and nerveless, 
after casting her old skin, that the Czar makes 
always a step forward. She was in this state 
when Nicholas threw his sword into the scale be- 
tween Austria and Hungary. Had Louis Napoleon 
been what he now is, such monstrous assumption 
would never have been tolerated. Not but that 
the French dictator would gladly see Hungary 
succumb to Austria, for to strengthen Austria has 
been the policy of the Eastern Courts of Europe 
since the fall of Bonaparte. But Austria would 
have been far stronger, losing Hungary, than she 
now is, retaining it by the bolstering of Russia. 
For now she hugs her destroyer. 

Such we imagine to be the policy which actuated 
the late Secretary for Foreign Affairs. The op- 
posite view taken by the rest of the Cabinet, and 
which resulted in the exclusion of Lord Palmerston, 
sprang from the fear of a coalition between the 


| continental absolutisms against Great Britain, as the 


hot- bed of all the ideas of political, civil, and reli- 
That this danger is not altogether 
visionary, we have a proof in the continued remon- 
strances of the German Confederation, in reference 
to the revolutionary refugees in London. This re- 

resentation against England being permitted to 
a the refuge of all political refugees, and the cen- 
tre of conspiracies against the governments of the 
continent, is, it is understood, couched in very dis- 
tinct language, and intimates that the several states 
will be compelled, if some measures are not taken 
against this propaganda, to defend themselves by 
means which would amount to the total exclusion 
of Englishmen from the continent. 

The inquiries made non-officially by the English 
ministry, not including Lord Palmerston, concern- 
ing the designs of Louis Napoleon with regard to 
the liberties of the French people, and which were 
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reiterated on not meeting with a satisfactory an- 
swer, show that this alarm is taking a palpable 
shape. England is loth to lose friends in the fear- 
ful crisis before her. She is also casting around 
for new allies on this side of the Atlantic, as may 
be seen by an extract from the London Times, 
quoted in a previous article, 

When the day comes that the powers of Europe 
and darkness league against thisrepublic—and come 
it will, sooner or later—the perenks increase of popu- 
lation, the incessant immigration, the warlike spirit 
of our ts wet our geographical position, lying like 
an entrenched camp between two oceans, our won- 
derful facilities for concentrating at a few days’ 
notice every man in the country able to bear arms 
upon the important points of our Atlantic seaboard, 
remove usas far from all fears of the violence that 
threatens England as if we dwelt in another planet. 
But these are defenses against attack, and not ob 
stacles to aggression on our part. Blood is thicker 
than water; and common lineage, common lan- 
guage, common civil liberty, and similar political 
institutions, lie heavy on men’s hearts. The first 
Hun that crosses the Straits of Dover will be 
felt here like the landing of the invader on our 
own coasts, and will be the beat of the drum to 
set on foot the most sanguinary and unparalleled 
of crusades. 


Austrta—The Ambassador lately sent from 
the Court of St. James to Vienna, was denied 
= to present his letters of credence to the 

mperor, until an answer was returned to a note 
of the Austrian Cabinet, complaining of the offen- 
sive terms in which Lord Palmerston spoke of 
Austria, in reply to a deputation who waited on 
him with an address concerning M. Kossuth. The 
answer seems to have been received, and to have 
proved satisfactory, for the official audience has 
since taken place. 

The Prime Minister of Austria, Prince Schwartz- 
enberg, has had an interview with the Count de 
Chambord, (Henry V.,) and he advised the Prince 
to proceed in his ambitious schemes with the ut- 
most caution and circumspection. He gave him 
to understand that Louis Napoleon was entitled to 
the moral support of the foreign Cabinet, since he 
had the confidence of the army, which was the 
sole guaranty for the preservation of peace and 
order. 


AMERICAN INTELLIGENCE. 


On the twenty-fourth of December, the Congres- 
sional Library was destroyed by fire, and the whole 
Capitol was in imminent danger of sharing the 
same fate. The fire was caused by the ends of 
the beams being inserted in too great proximity to 
the hot-air flues, which had been heated in an unu- 
sual degree during the late cold weather at Wash- 
ington, and thus brought about an accident, which 
might from the same cause have happened at any 
time before. Nearly the entire libeary, in value 
over two hundred thousand dollars, was lost. 
The number of volumes was about sixty thousand, 
including the library of Jefferson, for which Con- 
gress had paid forty thousand dollars. Many of 
these books were highly valuable on account of 
the marginal annotations in Jefferson’s handwrit- 
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ing. Twelve hundred bronze medals, presented 
by Vattemare, were lost. Rare and valuable 
books presented by foreign governments shared 
the fate of the rest. The original draft of the De- 
claration of Independence was fortunately saved, 
as were also some of the portraits of the Presi- 
dents, and various medals. The books in the 
adjoining room to the main library, numbering 
twenty thousand volumes, were saved. 

Congress has, since then, voted five thousand 
dollars for the expenses attending the fire, and ten 
thousand for the purchase of hooks. 


Caravasat has made another sy in northern 
Mexico, and been again defeated. Texas papers 
state that he had advanced upon Ceralvo, from 
which he was repulsed with loss, and driven into 
the chapparal. Thus, probably, ends the ill-ad- 
vised bucaneering adventure. 

Tue Coquille tribe of Oregon Indians, that mas- 
sacred, not long since, Colonel T’Vault and his 
party, have been severely punished in an engage- 
ment with Colonel Casey’s command. Fifteen 
Indians were killed, and a large number wounded, 
and their canoes, and most of their winter provi 
sions, destroyed. All their rancherias were burnt 
to the ground. These measures were absolutely 
necessary to restrain the savages from murdering 
and plundering, and, it is thought, will have a 
beneficial effect upon all the tribes in that region. 


Tue Maryland House of Delegates, in their re- 
solutions of welcome to Kossuth, repudiated his 
views on the subject of foreign intervention. On 
the 13th of January, he addressed the Legislature 
of that State. The next day, in accordance with 
the invitation of the Pennsylvania Legislature, he 
left for Harrisburg. The same afternoon he ad- 
dressed the Legislature. The State House having 
been taken ession of by the populace, the re- 
ception of the Hungarian governor was attended 
by the most riotous demonstrations of enthusiasm. 
The military were called out to clear the Capitol, 
but were unable to do so; the Governor’s words 
of welcome were lost in the uproar; and it was 
not until Kossuth rose to reply, and had remained 
standing for some minutes, that the doors could be 
closed so as to deaden the shouts of the crowd 
without, and enable his reply to be heard by those 
within the building. 

In Maine, the Legislature have passed resolu- 
tions approving of Kossuth's views of intervention 
abroad. 

Mr. Smith, Representative from Alabama, has 
informed Congress that the Legislature of his 
State has resolved adversely to Kossuth’s views. 


Ir is understood that the Austrian chargé, M. 
Hulsemann, has written to President Fillmore, 
making the inquiry whether his (the President's) 
views in regard to Austria and Hungary corre- 
ora with those expressed by Mr. Webster at 

e Congressional Banquet. His object in asking 
this explanation was stated to be, that he might 
communicate to the Austrian Cabinet that the 
government of the United States was not commit- 
ted by those declarations. 

M. Hulsemann, as chargé, was, of course, not 
accredited to the President of the United States, 
but simply to the Secretary of State; and in thus 
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addressing the President, he committed a most 
unusual breach of official etiquette. It is said that 
this departure from usage will not pass unnoticed 
by our government. 


CONGRESSIONAL SUMMARY. 


Litre of general interest has taken place in 
Washington during the last month, except the re- 
ception of Kossuth by both branches of Congress, 
and the debates in the Senate concerning the pro- 
posed revival of corporal punishment in the Navy. 
On the latter subject, Mr. Srockron, of New-Jersey, 
spoke with great feeling, reprobating, from his own 
long experience as a naval commander, a return to 
this cruel and degrading system. 

“T am of opinion,” said the Senator, “that the 
nation whose service is supplied with the best 
common sailors, will excel in naval warfare, as 
well as in maritime pursuits. I am further of 
opinion, that in sensibility, education, courage, and 
industry, our sailors in the whaling and coasting 
service excel those of all other nations. I am 
furthermore of opinion, that the superiority of the 
American sailors has decided the battle in our 
favor in many a bloody conflict, when without that 
superiority it might have been otherwise. I desire 
to secure and preserve that superiority. To that 
end, and for humanity’s sake, I am utterly and 
irreconcilably opposed to the use of the lash in the 
navy or any where else. 

“The longest and most arduous voyages are 
made in the merchant service without the use of 
the lash; in the Polar Seas, among the icebergs 


of the Arctic and Antarctic Oceans, the intrepid 
New-Englander pursues his gigantic game, and 
hurls his harpoon, and, after a three years’ voyage, 
returns with the oily spoils of his adventurous 


navigation, But he owes none of his success, his 
atient endurance, his exemplary discipline and 
indefatigable industry to the guardian ministration 
of the lash. To say that men who can make such 
voyages and endure such hardships cheerfully and 
contentedly cannot navigate their own national 
ships without the infliction of the infamous lash, is 
a libel. Is their nature changed the moment they 
step on the deck of a national vessel? Are they 
less men, less Americans, as soon as the custody 
of the American flag or the national honor is in- 
trusted to their keeping? No, Sir, it is a libel.” 

Mr. Badger, of North Carolina, was somewhat 
surprised at the sentiments expressed by the 
Senator from New-Jersey, and, as a member of 
the Naval Committee, desired to express his views, 
which were very different from those of Senator 
Stockton. What was the subject before the Sen- 
ate? Was it that we are called upon to apply the 
lash to sailors till the flesh is pot from 
their backs, and till the blood runs down to their 
heels? Notso, It was to restore the discipline 
of the Navy to what it had been since the days of 
Washington. 

The Senator from New-Jersey argued that the 
lash made a man regardless of self-respect, and 
yet, in the same breath, speaks of the glories of the 
sailors, and of their high renown gained during the 
last war. Was not flogging part of the discipline 
then? The Senator refuted his own position. 
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Mr. Badger gave as his own opinion that the lash 
ought to form a part of the naval discipline ; but 
it had been repealed; and as he was not for hasty 
changes, he was for leaving the matter as it was, 
till time had tested whether it was necessary or 
not. 

On the 6th of January, President Fillmore 
transmitted to the Senate the report from the 
Secretary of State, announcing the pardon and 
release, by the Spanish government, of the prison- 
ers taken in Cuba, in the expedition of Lopez, and 
afterwards sent to Spain. Mr. Webster suggested, 
in his communication, the expediency of making 
an appropriation for the purpose of defraying the 
expenses which may have been, or may be, in- 
curred in administering to the necessities of these 
persons while in Spain, and until their return to 
the United States. Their condition he stated to 
be forlorn and deplorable, and called for immedi- 
ate relief. 

On the 9th of January, a message was received 
from the President, enclosing a note from Mr. 
Crampton, of the British Legation in this country, 
to the Secretary of State, expressive of the satis- 
faction with which the Provincial Parliament of 
Canada received the intelligence of the donations 
which had been made by the Congress of the 
United States, by the Legislature of Vermont, and 
by the Legislature of the State of New-York, in 
aid of the reconstruction of the library of the 
Canadian Parliament. Mr. Crampton requests 
the Secretary of State to convey the thanks of the 
Canadian Parliament to the Congress of the United 
States, as well as to the Legislatures of New- 
York and Vermont. 

On the same day, in the House of Representa- 
tives, the report from the returned Judges and 
Secretary of Utah Territory was brought up, and 
referred to the Committee on Territories. These 
documents represent the local authorities of Utah 
as setting at defiance the General Government, and 
even as threatening the lives of the United States 
officials. They describe the immorality prevailing 
among the Mormons as deplorable; while poly- 
gamy is openly practised, each man having as 
many wives as his means will enable him to sup- 
port. The leading men have often twenty or thirty 
wives, and Brigham Young, the Governor, even a 
— number. This dignitary is sometimes seen 

riving through the streets of the Mormon cit 
in company with a large number of the ladies of 
his seraglio, the greater part of them with infants 
in their arms, each of whom is supposed to be of 
the royal and priestly stock. The city of Great 
Salt Lake is an important point in the overland 
route to Oregon and California, for the emigrant to 
replenish his stores, or to winter, if overtaken by 
the season. But the returned officers represent 
the intimidation which is produced by the de- 
nunciations and conduct of of the Mormon Church 
and people upon the citizens of the United States 
— through or engaged in business there, to 

e such as to force the emigrant to avoid it, if possi- 
ble, and the resident to submit without a murmur, 
No man dare open his mouth in opposition to their 
lawless exactions, without feeling its effect upon 
his liberty, his business, or his life. Such are the 
very grave charges brought forward by the 
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Secretary and by the Chief and Associate Justices 
of the Supreme Court of the United States for 
the Territory of Utah. Mr. Bernhisel, the dele- 
gate from that Territory, has formally denied the 
truth of these charges. 

Kossuth reached Washington on the morning 
of December 80th, and was received by Senators 
Shields and Seward, the Sergeant-at-Arms of 
the Senate, and the United States Marshal of 
the District of Columbia. He was shortly after- 
wards waited upon by Mr. Webster, and by num- 
bers of the more prominent men in Congress. 
The next day he was presented to the President, 
at the White House, by Secretary Webster and 
Senators Seward and Shields. M. Kossuth read a 
short address to the President, in which he ex- 
pressed his gratitude, for himself, his associates, 
and his country, for the encouragement and 
sympathy shown by our government towards the 
Hungarian cause. “I stand before your Excel- 
lency,” said M. Kossuth, “a living protestation 
against the violence of foreign interference, op 
ing the sovereign right of nations to regulate their 
own domestic concerns. I stand before your 
Excellency, a living protestation against centraliza- 
tion, opposing the state right of self-government. 
May I be allowed to take it for an augury of bet- 
ter times, that in landing on the happy shores of 
this glorious republic, 1 landed in a free and 
powerful country, whose honored chief magistrate 
proclaims to the world that this country cannot 
remain indifferent when the strong arm of a foreign 
power is invoked to stifle public sentiment and 
repress the spirit of freedom in any country ?” 

e reply of President Fillmore was as follows : 
“T am happy, Governor Kossuth, to welcome you 
to this land of freedom ; and it gives me pleasure 
to congratulate you upon your release from a long 
confinement in Turkey, and your safe arrival here. 
As an individual, I sympathized deeply with you 
in your brave struggle for the independence and 
freedom of your native land. The American peo- 
ple can never be indifferent to such a contest; but 
our policy as a nation in this respect has been uni- 
form, from the commencement of our government ; 
and my own views, as the chief executive magis- 
trate of this nation, are fully and freely expressed 
in my recent message to Congress, to which you 
have been pleased to allude. They are the same, 
whether speaking to Congress here, or to the 
nations of Europe. 

“Should your country be restored to indepen- 
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dence and freedom, I should then wish you, as the 
greatest blessing you could enjoy, a restoration to 
— native land; but, should that never happen, 

can only repeat my welcome to you and your 
companions here, and pray that God’s blessing 
may rest upon you wherever your lot may be 
cast.” 

On the 5th of January, M. Kossuth was intro- 
duced to the Senate. He entered the Senate- 
chamber accompanied by Messrs. Cass and Seward, 
and leaning upon the arm of Mr. Shields, who 
said, “Mr. President, we have the honor to an- 
nounce Louis Kossuth to the Senate of the United 
States.” The Chair then invited the distinguished 
guest to a seat placed in front of the Secretary’s 
desk. The Senate then adjourned, and the Sena- 
tors came forward and were introduced to M, 
Kossuth by Messrs. Seward and Shields. 

On the same day, the resolution inviting M. 
Kossuth to the House of Representatives was 
passed by that body, by a vote of 123 to 54. On 
the second day following, the introduction took 

lace with the same ceremonies as in the Senate. 

e following was the reply made to the Speaker 
by the Hungarian Governor: 

“Sir: It is a remarkable fact in the history of 
mankind, that while, through all the past, honors 
were bestowed upon glory, and glory was attached 
only to success, the legislative authorities of this 
great republic bestow honors upon a persecuted 
exile, not conspicuous by glory, not favored by 
success, but engaged in a just cause. There is a 
triumph of republican principles in this fact. Sir, 
I thank, in my own and my country’s name, the 
House of Representatives of the United States for 
the honor of this cordial welcome.” 

At the dinner given by the members of Con- 
gress to Kossuth, Mr. Webster spoke in laudation 
of the guest of the evening, and of the importance 
of the events attending M. Kossuth’s career to his 
own country and to this, and proceeded at length, 
and with his usual impressiveness, to speak of the 
Hungarian cause—setting forth the peculiar fitness 
of that country for an independent government— 
in the course of which he referred to his Greek 
speeches as containing the sentiments which he 
still held on the question of national inviolability. 
He concluded his remarks with the following sen- 
timent :—“ Hungarian independence; Hungarian 
control of her own destinies; and Hungary as 
a distinct nationality among the nations of Eu- 
rope.” 





Nove—Eprror1at.—Our Critical Notices are unavoidably crowded out this month? We hope, 
however, to make up all deficiencies on this score in our next. 
The Biographical Notice which should accompany the portrait of the PostwasTer-Generat, will 


appear in our next. 

















